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Market in Unsettled Condition 


Prices and Production Continue To Drop and New Buying Generally Is Light— 
Many Blast Furnaces Going Out but October Output Is Larger—Coke Slump 
Extends Further—Mill Pipe Demand of Large Proportions 


NSETTLED price conditions still prevail in 
U iron and steel and this is keeping new buying 

severely in check. Consumers awaiting the 
restoration of stability to the market are pursuing 
a course of holding up the shipment of much tonnage 
already on the books and are placing new orders 
very sparingly. Price reductions, some of which 
are of rather drastic character are inducing the re- 
lease of comparatively little business and the situation 
appears to be one of general waiting. Production is 
undergoing further curtailment in which a c»ntributing 
cause is the severe car shortage in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. Some producers in that territory are facing the 
worst situation in this respect in recent months, and 
in cases operations have been forced below 25 per 
cent the past week. 
How swift has been the reduction of 
iron and steel operations during the 
past week or two can be measured 
by the record of blast furnace activi- 
ties at the end of October. The num- 
ber then was 289 compared with 317 on the corre- 
sponding date in September, or a loss of 28 stacks. 
Yet this decline came so late in the month that it had 
small effect on the total monthly production which 
stood at 3,293,543 tons, an increase of 169,235 tons 
over September, and showed a daily average of 106,- 
243 tons compared with 104,143 tons the previous 
month. The actual output by the merchant furnaces, 
however, was on a reduced daily basis. 

The bright spot of the situation from a trade stand- 
point is in tubular goods. Inquiries in the market 
for line pipe include 41,000 tons from the Prairie 
Pipe Line Co. and 30,900 tons for export. The tube 
mills still are overwhelmed with business and are un- 
able to meet all demands, with car shortage an 
important factor. Contrasting sharply with this con- 
dition, is the report covering the plate market which 
describes the volume of new business at present as 
the lightest in years. Current inquiry for plates is 
only about 40 per cent of what it was a month ago 
and of this but 1 to 2 per cent appears to be live 
business. A Detroit automobile manufacturer has 
placed 18,000 tons of black sheets in the Mahoning 


Many Stacks 
Going Out 


valley at a reported price around 5.00c, Pittsburgh. 
Sheet production continues to be reduced because of 
the loss of tonnage on the books due to suspensions 
and holdups. After allowing for cancellations, the new 
bookings in wire products by a Pittsburgh maker 
amounts to 35 per cent of capacity. _Wife has beer 
one of the market’s best lines but the dengand now 1s 
less insistent. 

Finished steel prices from the inde- 
pendent mills continue to work down 
toward the Steel corporation level. 
At Chicago, a leading independent is 
meeting the minimum market basis 
on plates and structural shapes where the business 
is desirable. Steel bar business collected recently by 
a Pittsburgh independent maker in a quick sale drive 
at 2.35c to fill a mill which was without orders, are 
placed at about 10,000 tons. This producer again is 
up to a 3.00c, Pittsburgh basis. The 3.00c price on 
steel bars now is named by a number of independent 
This signifies a $5 reduction in the week. 
Pittsburgh, with 


Price Spread 


Na rrows 


producers. 
Light rails are down $5 to 3.00c, 
some independent producers. 

Coke prices continue their downward course. Sales 

of spot furnace fuel early this week were made at 
$9 to $9.50, Connellsville, which represents a further 
decline of $1.50 to $2 and a net drop of $6.50 to $7 
in about 10 days. The main factor in the weakness 
of coke is the reduced consumption growing out of 
the shutting down of various blast furnaces. 
The slump in coke prices has tended 
to make the decline in pig iron more 
precipitate. In eastern Pennsylvania 
this week basic has dropped $6 to $8 
in line with a similar recession in this 
grade in the valleys. Valley basic now is being offered 
by furnace interests at $38.50, furnace, and bessemer 
and malleable at $42. Foundry iron in the valley is 
$2 lower with sales at $45, furnace base. This grade 
is softer in practically all districts. There are reports 
of quotations below $40 in the South from producers 
other than the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
Resale iron is dominating the market in several dis- 
tricts but the volume of new sales is small. 


Iron Market 
Drooping 
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Much Railroad Business Promised 


XPRESSED by a few machine tool and equip- 
EK, ment sellers recently, the opinion that railroads 
under private ownership and management are 
inore conservative in their machinery purchases than 
when under government control is open to question. 
lc is well known that railroad car and locomotive 
shops under federal management were allowed to get 
so low from an efficiency standpoint, that they are 
having difficulty in recevering. Employes of one of 
the largest railroad systems in the Middle West have 
stated that when machine tools broke down under 
government supervision, they would not be repaired 
but were allowed to remain idle. This practice be- 
came so general that in addition to the accumulation 
of obsolete machinery dumped back on the private 
owners with the cessation of national control, a vast 
number of machines could not be utilized because of 
needed repairs. This was one of the many problem 
which confronted the private corporations and_ the 
past several months have been spent in endeavorin 
to repair those machines that could be reclaimed, in 
cleaning house, and in making such minor purchases 
as limited funds would permit. 
Machinery sellers have only to recall the months 
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when the governmeni was handling the transporta- 
tion systems and the comparatively few machinery 
lisis issued and then liné them up with the numerous 
lists that were put out shortly after federal control 
ceased. While it is true that purchases relatively 
nave been few, a huge underlying need exists as 
shown by the numerous inquiries which now are 
inactive, and it requires only the acquisition of funds 
to bring to a head a huge buying movement on the 
part of railroads. 

Opinions differ as to when this will occur but the 
increased revenues now being realized by the trans- 
portation interests should be helpful to the machine 
tool and equipment situation. If developed soon, this 
potential railroad demand will furnish a_ splendid 
business for the usually quiet winter months. 

In all this discussion, however, cognizance musi 
be taken of the fact the transportation interests today 
are abreast of or in some instances a little in advance 
vf the industrial procession. Any extended period 
of industrial inactivity, therefore, will byt give fur- 
ther opportunity to the railroads to withdraw from 
the market, to repair rolling stock, etc., and wik tend 
to make present equipment more cdequate to - the 
demand. It must be remembered too, that in the first 
month of increased revenues and freight rates, some 
roads did not make their operating expenses. As has 
been pointed out in these columns, it will be some 
time, however, before the full effects of the increased 
freight rates are felt by the carriers. 

The question of railroad buying finally simmers 
down to one of financial ability to pay for what 
everyone concedes to be badly needed and the desire 
or inclination to be econumical or conservative ieall: 
has little to do with it. 


to take encouragement from the thought th::t thos 
needs will be large when they do come. 





Brass Mill Industry Retrenches 


ee brass rolling mill industry, which was among 
the first in America to feel the foreign demand 

for munitions early in the war, now is among 
the first of the metal trades to feel the pinch of busi- 
ness inactivity, to a point of reducing wages. A Wa- 
terbury, Conn., mill recently reduced wages and sal- 
aries 10 per cent and returned to a basic 10-hour 
day, instead of the 8-hour day with time and a half 
for overtime. Some of the other large brass mills 
while not cutting wages, have returned to the 10-hour 
day and all through the industry this poliey is becom 
ing manifest. 

Common labor in the Waterbury mills went on strike 
in April and remained out for about three months, 
during a period of much activity in the industry. 
About the time the men returned to work, defeated, 
automobile building and accessory companies began 
canceling orders and a huge backlog of unfilled busi- 
ness held by the mills during the strike began to 





Until the Jeteriining factor 
is settled the machinery industry at least will be able 
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dwindle. More recently, the mills have begun to 
get low on orders and have slowed down operations. 

‘The present wage reductions have followed sharp 
«<uts in the prices of brass and copper products. 
Western brass mills, which have been even more de- 
pendent upon automobile business than the New Eng- 
land plants, also have been more in need of orders 
and a keenly competitive condition exists. 





Tool Designers Are Busy 


ONSIDERING the present inactive condition of 

the machine tool market, it might be expected 

that machinery builders would curtail the de- 
velopment of new tools and accessories or at least 
postpone this work until the future of the market 
assumes more definite shape. However, a careful 
study of the late offerings of many toolbuilders re- 
veals no indication that there is a let down in the 
cfforts of manufacturers to constantly improve their 
lines of products. In fact during the past six 
months new machines have been announced with 
more than usual frequency, indicating that the volume 
of immediate business on the books of manufacturers 
has little if any influence on the activities of the 
engmeering departments. 

There can be no question that designers of ma- 
chinery are profiting from the experiences of the war. 
Many specially designed tools created several years 
ago under stress, are now being redesigned and im- 
proved. The most noticeable feature of this remod- 
eling process is the tendency to adapt old types to 
semiautomatic operation. This is accomplished on 
boring mills, milling machines and similar tools by 
providing rotating tables with from four to eight 
chucks so that the work may pass from one set of 
cutters to another for the various operations. For 
duplicate work, these machines greatly increase the 
output per man and in some instances it is possible 
for one operator to handle more than one machine. 

Improvement also is noted in the design of lathes 
and drill presses. One important departure from 
conventional design is the regrouping of the driving 
motor and gear train so that the number of gears 
and shafts is reduced and the power is delivered to 
the spindle with less friction loss than in some of 
the older types of machines. The methods of chuck 
ing work also are receiving attention, the designer 
evidently realizing that the time spent in putting 
work in and taking it out of a machine can be re- 
duced in some instances. Magnetic chucks and air 
operated chucks appear on several new machines. 

In order to keep pace with the changes made in 
the design of the moving parts of machines, the 
structural details are being altered. The modern 
trend has been toward heavier and more powerful 
tools, necessitating heavier beds and frames. In sev- 
eral cases, almost revolutionary features have been 
introduced in the effort to redistribute stresses in 
machjne tools so as to avoid adding excessive weight 
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and size to certain parts. The demand for stronger 
castings also has been met to some extent by better 
foundry practice, which has enabled toolbuilders to 
keep down weight without loss of strength. 

The effort of toolbuilders to keep abreast of the 
requirements of their patrons is an encouraging 
sign. Not only does it reflect confidence in the sub- 
stantial strength of the machinery industry, but it evi- 
dences a spirit of progressiveness that will go far 
toward meeting and anticipating the needs of the 
users of machine tools. The knowledge that the 
builders are constantly striving to improve their prod- 
ucts should reassure prospective purchasers that when 
they again enter the market, they will find a great 
variety of better tools than have been offered before. 





Competition Spurs Labor 


EVER in the history of the United States 
N was a labor shortage as pronounced as during 
the war. Labor was at a premium. This re- 
sulted in a gradual reduction in efficiency all along 
the line so that at the close of hostilities, labor was 
eenerally considered less than 50 per cent as efficient 
as it was in prewar days. Now that the country has 
turned its attention to the pursuits of peace industrial 
ficiency is on the increase. The reason for this is 
readily apparent. 
were; consequently men are competing with each 
other in the labor market. 
During the war, when efficiency was not essential 


Jobs are not as plentiful as they 


in holding a job, it was a simple matter for good, had 
or indifferent workmen to be retained on the payroll. 
Today the situation is different; a just return for 
compensation received is demanded. 

The older mechanics, many of whom laxed their 
efforts slightly during the war, now are 
speeding up production. Men 45 years of age and 
older can recall from practical experience the dark 


willingly 


days following the business depressions cf 1893 and 
1907, when a man had to be an expert mechanic to 
hold a job, and, further, he had to do fair day’s 
work. The industrial slacker was let out for the 
reason that scores of efficient men could be had 
tor the asking to fill his place. 

But a new state of affairs confronts the mechanics 
who were not employed in industry previous to the 
war. Their initial training took place at a time 
when efficiency was almost unknown. Now that effi 
cient manufacturing standards are being demanded, 
they must adapt themselves to the changing circum- 
stances under which they are employed. ‘his country 
perhaps will never pass through dark industrial years 
such as followed the business depressions before men- 
tioned, but the lesson that the individual mechanic must 
be an efficient worker to remain on the payroll is 
slowly but surely becoming more evident every day 
Competition exerts a powerful influence, and in the 
case of labor, it determines more effectively than any 
other force what constitutes an honest day’s work. 
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Pig Iron 
EE a ere $42.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh .........++. 43.96 
A isin. ocsonnes eahie 38.50 
Basic. Pittsburgh ........+-0s. 40.96 
EE, BEND So ccucescccerenes 45.00 to 46.00 
Basic, delivered, eastern Pa...... 44.00 to 46.50 
Malleable, valley ........- 42.0 
Malleable, Pittsburgh ......... 43.96 
Malleable, Chiesgo, furnace...... 46.50 
Malleable, Buffalo furnace........ 46.25 to 48.25 
Malleable, delivered, eastern Pa.. 47.00 to 52.50 
FOUNDRY IRON SILICONS 

No. 2 Northern scccccocee Ate OO ae 

No. 2 Southern foundry esesee 1,76 to 2.25 

No. 2X Eastern and Virgin inla.. 2.25 to 2.75 

No. 1X Basterm .ccccseccses 2.76 and up 

No. 1 Chicago ......+++- sees 2.25 to 2.75 

No. 2 foundry Bastern ....... 1.75 to 2.25 
No. IX, en wy delivered Fel. . $47.50 to 53.50 
es Els ED ec cesecces .. 48.00 to 51.00 
No. 1 Pea Chicago turtiace.. 45.25 
No. 2 foundry. valley .......... 45.00 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh ...... 46.96 
No. 2 foundry, Buffalo ......... 45.00 to 47.00 
No. 2 loundry Cbicagoe furnace... 


46.00 
No, 2 foundry, Ironton furnace . 45.00 to 46.00 


No. 2 foundry, Cleveland furnace. . 47.00 
No. 2X, eastern delivered Phila .. 46.50 to 52.50 
No. 2X, eastern N. J., tidewater.. 46.50 to 52.50 
No. 2X, eastern del. Boston...... 54.06 to 55.06 
No. 2X, foundry, Buffalo furnace. . 1.25 
No 2X, Buffalo del. Boston...... 53.71 to 55.71 
No. 2 foundry del. Philadelphia... 45.50 to 51.50 
No, 2 foundry N. J., tidewater.... 45.50 to 51.50 
No. 2 southern, Birmingham ..... 38.00 to 42.00 
No. 2 southern, Cincinnati 46.50 
No. 2 southern, Chicago ........ 48.66 
No. 2 southern, Phila. ......... 50.66 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland ....... 48.66 
No. 2 southern, Boston ......... 52.67 
No. 2 southern, St. Louls........ 47.74 
No. 2X, Virginia furmace ........ 45.25 to 48.25 
No. 2X, Virginia, —a 50.49 to 53.49 
No. 2X, Virginia, Jersey City.... 50.91 to 53.91 
No. 2X, Virginia, Boston ....... 52.51 to 55.51 
Gray forge, valley, Pittsburgh... .. 45.96 
Gray forge, eastern Pa.......... 46.00 to 49.50 
ow phosphorus, standard, valley.. 56.00 to 58.00 
Low phosphorus, standard, Phila .. 65.32 
Low phosphorus, furnace . 57.00 

, Superior, base, Chicago. 58.50 

Iron 
8 per cent base at furnace 
Jackson County, Ohio........... $60.00 
Tennessee, Chicago delivery...... 62.53 
Ohio brands, Chicago........... 65.07 
Bessemer Ferrosilicon 
Jackson County, Ohio, furnace 
BQ BP Gc cccccccccccccccccccctscce $69.50 
BD POP GMB. ccccccccccccccccecccecese 72.80 
BS BW GR. vce cccccccccecdeccccones 76.10 
Coke 
Connellsville furnace ............$ 9.00to 9.50 
Connellsville foundry ........... 10.00 to 10.50 
Pocahontas furmace ............ 12.50 to 18.00 
Pocahontas foundry ...........+. 14.00 to 14.50 
ee ee en os cs eteeeee 15.00 to 16.00 
New River foundry.............. 16.00 to 17.00 
Wise county furnace............. 15.00 to 14.00 
Wise county foundry........... 15.50 to 16.50 
Ferroalloys 


Ferromanganese, 80 per cent, c.f 
Atlantie ports, a metal $135.00 to 170.00 


Ferroma . per cent, 

English, ¢.i.f. Atlantic port.. 135.00 to 170.00 
Spiegel, 18 to 22 per cent fur- 

SRL,  etiueadeadepeoece’s 65.00 to 80.00 
Ferrosilicon, 60 per cent, spot 

and , Gelivered........ 82.50 to 86.00 
Ferrotungsten, standard, 

SEE ~ Wb06ed .c¥ ce bdnes 7T5e to 85¢ 
Ferrechrome, 60 to 70 per cent 

chromium, 6 @ 8&8 per cent 

carbon, 

SS RP eee 18.00¢ to 19.00¢ 
Imported ferrochrome, 6 to 8 per 
ea eae 16.50¢ to 17.00¢ 
Ferrovamdiam, SD to 40 

cm per 

cording to sah bens’ $6.50 to 9.00 





Semifinished Material 
ian”; Lay BLOOMS 
4 inch) 
Open-hearth, Phateee wheoakhes $55.00 
Oven-hearth, Youngstown ........ 55.00 
Open-hearth, Philadelphia ....... 55.74 to ey re 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ......... 
Bessemer, Youngsotwn .......... 85. 4 
Forging, Pittsburgh ............ 65.00 
Forging, Philadelphia .......... 70.74 
SHEET BARS 
Open-hearth, Pittsburgh ......... $55.00 to 60.00 
‘Ypen-hearth, Youngstown ........ 55.00 to 60.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ........... 55.00 to 60.00 
Bessemer, Youngstown sis atid techs 55.00 to 60.00 
Pittsburgh ae Youngstown. ...... 5.00 to 60.00 
WIRE RODS A AND SKELP 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh........... $75.00 
Grooved skelp, Pittsburgh........ 3.25¢ 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh........ 3.25¢ 


Shapes, Plates and Bars 


Structural shapes, Pittsburgh . 2.45¢ to 3.10¢ 
Structural shapes, Philadelphia ... 2.80¢ to 3.35¢ 
Structural shapes, New York...... 2.83¢ to 3.58e 
Structural shapes, Chicago ....... 2.83¢ to 3.23¢ 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh .......... 2.65c to 3.00¢ 
Tank plates, Chicago ............ 3.08¢ to 3.38¢ 
Tank plates, Philadelphia ........ 3.00¢ to 3.35¢ 
Tank plates, New York........... 3.03¢ to 3.38¢ 
Bars, soft steel, Pittsburgh ..+ 2.35¢ to 3.00¢ 
Bars. soft steel, Chicago ........ 2.73¢ to 3.63: 
Bars, soft steel, New York....... 2.73¢ to 3.63¢ 
Bars, soft steel, Philadelphia .... 2.70¢ to 3.60c 
Bar iron, common, Phila. ...... 4.35¢ to 4.60¢ 
far iron, common, Chicago ...... 3.75 to 4.006¢ 
Bar iron, common, Cleveland ..... 3.75¢ to 4.00¢ 
Bar iron, common, New York..... 4.38¢e to 4.63¢ 
Bar iron, common, Pittsburgh .... 4.75c to 5.00¢ 
Hard steel bars, Chicago......... 3.75¢ to 4.00c 
Rails, Track Material 
Standard bessemer rails, mill..... $45.00 to 60.00 
Standard open-hearth rails, mill... 47.00 to 62.00 
Relaying rails, light, St. Louis.... 40.00 to 45.00 
Relaying rails. Pittsburgh........ 50.00 to 55.00 
Angle bars, Pittsburgh base...... 8.10¢ 
Anele bars, Chicago base. éts 2.75¢ 
Light rails, 25 to 45, Ml cecece 2.75¢ to 3.00¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh....... 4.0Uc to 4.25¢ 
Track bolts, Pittsburgh ..... ++ee+ 6.000 to 6.50c 
Track bolts, Chicago............. 4.98¢ to 6.38¢ 
Track spikes, Chicago............ 4.63¢ 
Tie plates, Ciieags. ...cccccccces 3.00¢ to 3.50¢ 
Wire Products 


(100 Ibs. to jobbers, carloads; retailers, 5c more) 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh . -$3.25 to 4.50 





Plain wire, Pittesburgh............. 3.25 to 4.00 
Galvanized wire, Pittshurgh........ 8 95 to 4.70 
Barbed wire, painted, Pitisburgh... 3.40c¢ to 4.60¢ 
Barbed wire, galvanized, Pittsburgh. 3.95¢ to 4.70e¢ 
Polished staples, Pittsburgh....... 3.40¢ to 4.50¢ 
Galvanized staples, Pittsburgh... ... 4.35 to 5.10 
Coated nails per count keg, Pitts.. 2.85 to 4.10 
Market Report Index 
Weekly Market Review.......... 1248 
~ Bo ee eee es 1247 
ns Mies» onwtitibnwenae dint -» 1249 
St ths ain tieed'n odd ee - 1249 
Bars ewe sescorvcccase coces 1250 
Ferroalloys eens © whe -»+ 1250 
Hoops and Bands........... - 1250 
Nuts, Bolts, and Rivets.......... 1250 
Sheets <shetbessaet és . 1251 
SY Es ee eee 1251 
oo ree cereccedusheedes 1252 
Cold-rolled Strip Steel.......... 1253 
nN ti. chew eS sie owateadeie <ee 12538 
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Chain, Piling, “naga Steel 
Chain, 1 in. proof coil, Pitts.... 7.25¢ 
Sheet piling, base, Pittsburgh.... 3.25c to 4.00c 

Cold roiled strip steel, hard coils, 1% inches 
and wider by 0.100 inch and heavier, base per 
1 pounds, 6.25¢ to 8.00c. 


Sheets 
SHEET MILL BLACK 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. 
No. 28, bessemer. Pitts. 


demas 4.35¢ to 6.59¢ 
. 4.35¢ to 6.50¢ 


No. 28, open-hearth, Chi. ....... 4.73c to 7.88e 
No. 28 Philadelphia ..........+. 4.70¢ to 6.85¢ 
TIN MILL BLACK 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. ...... 4.35¢ to 7.00c 
No. 28, bessemer, Pitts. - 4.35¢ to 7.00¢ 
GALVANIZED | 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. ...... 5.70¢ to 8.25¢ 
Ne. 28 hessemer, Pitts. ........ 5.70¢ to 8.25¢ 
No. 28, open-hearth, Chi. ....... 6.0Be to 9.3x« 


No. 28, open-hearth, Philadelphia.. 6.05c to 8.35¢ 


BLUE ANNEALED 


No. 10. open-hearth, Pitts. ...... 3.55¢ to 5.25¢ 

No. 10, bessemer, Pitts. ........ 3.55¢ to 5.25¢ 

No. 10, open-hearth, Chi. ....... 3.93¢ to 6.38e 

No. 10, open-hearth, Phila. 3.90c to 5.60¢ 
Full’ sneet schedule page i3id. 
Tin Plate 


(Per 100 lb. box) 
Tin plate, coke base, Pitts........$7.00 to $8.50 


Iron and Steel Pipe 
Base Discounts Pittsburgh to Jobbers Carloads 


Black Galv. 

M% to 3 in., butt steel.54t057% 40% to 44 
“™ to 1% in, butt, 

OD -( seesesudaacen Set So 96% 8% to 18% 

Full pipe schedule page 

Boiler Tubes 

Steel, 34% to 4% inches, c. 1...... 20 to 40% 
lron, 3% to 4% inches, c. 1... .list to 11 off 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 
Without War Freight Tax 


(Class Pipe) 
Class A pipe is $2 higher than Class B 


Pour-inch. Chieng@e ...cccsccces 88.10 
Six-inch and over, Chicago...... 83.10 
Four-inch, New York............ 87.22 
Six-inch and over, New York..... 77.22 
Four-inch, Birmingham .......... 79.00to 83.00 
Six-inch and over, Birmingham.... 74.00 to 78.00 


Hoops, Bands, Shafting 


Hoops, oe eecnecccdecees 3.05¢ to 5.00¢ 
Bands, Pittsburgh .............. 3.05¢ to 5.00¢ 
Hot ag strip steel, Pitts. 
stamping quality ............. 5.00¢ 
Cold finished steel bars, Pittsburgh 
ee ey yee 2f 00¢ to 4.25¢ 


Cotton ties, 3000 bundles and over ‘$2. 07% to 

$2.52% per bundle mill, November basis, with 

1%c per bundle per month carrying charge. 
Rivets 

Structural rivets, Pitteburgh.............. 

Boiler rivets, Pittsburgh ................ 


40 to 40-10 of 


~ Nuts and Bolts 


(Prices f.0.b. Pittsburgh) 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
(% x 6 inches, smaller and shorter) 
DED GE aos ccccedebeuss 30 -10 to 20-10 off 


ees tC) ee tee 25 to 20 off 
MACHINE BOLTS 
4 hot pressed nuts) 
vests ~sorceeeeeeG@-6 to 25-10 of 


.35 to 2h 5 off 
heads” sos bbevesosseesees "20% higher 

DBs 660500 seeeess 60-10 off 
Stove bolts in bulk....... 60-10-2% off to 2% off 


nuts 
50-10 to 40 off 


nuts 
and smaller............ 50-10 to 40 off 
. -40-5 to 40 of 
and 1 inches inclusive) 
0s68 $0.50 to $1.50 off 
oeeeees $1.00 of list 
.- - $0.50 to $1.50 off 

list 
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Prices 

Nov. 3, 

1920 

Bessemer, valley, del., Pittsburgh. . -96 
Bacic, valley, delivered Pittsburgh... 40.96 
No. 2 F , Val. del. Pittsburgh.. 46.96 
*No. 2 Foundy, Chicago, furnace.. 46.00 
Lake Superior charcoal, leago..... 58.50 
Malleable, valley .......cccecsees 42.00 
Malleabie, Chicago .............+% 46.50 
*Southern, No. 2. Birmingham...... 42.00 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2, Ironton...... 46.00 
Basie eastern, del. eastern Pa...... 45.50 
**No. 2X, Virginia, furmace........ 48.25 
**No. 2X, eastern del., Philadelphia 49.50 
Gray forge, valley del., Pittsburgh. . 45.96 


Ferromanganese, 80 per cent, tidewater 170.00 
P 


Sheet bars, bessemer, 

Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pittsburgh. . - 60.00 
Billets, bessemer, Pittsburgh........ 55.00 
Billets, open-hearth. Pittsburgh... ... 55.00 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh ............ 3.00 
eee. Gs EE ok ca nccccsesees 3.38 
Iron bars, P' Micdvdcsscesibe 4.60 
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Prices Present and Past 


Representative market figures yesterday, one month ago, three months ago and one year ago 
Prices given in this table are those ruling on the largest percentage of sales, at the dates named 


Oct. . Aug Page oa N 
1920 1920 1919 -— io wr we 
$5.15 $49.50 $32.00 Iron bars, Chicago mill............ $ 3.75 3.75 8.75 2.73 
47.20 49.40 30.35 Beams, (Chicago ........... 2.83 $33 3.52 2.72 
Sas ees as Beams, Pittsburgh ............ 3.10 $10 3.15 2.45 
58.50 57.50 35.50 Beams, Philadelphia Veins ses 3.35 3.425 3.50 2.695 

825 4825 31.75 Tank plates, Pittsburgh........ 3.00 3.20 3.50 2.65 

650 46.50 32.25 Tank plates, Chicago............... 3.03 3.63 3.77 2.92 
42.00 42.00 20.65 Tank plates, Philadelphia........... 8.35 3.485 3.75 2.895 
46.00 46.50 31.75 Sheets, bik., No. 28, Pittsbuygh.... 6.50 7.00 7.00 4.35 
51.25 47.20 33.00 Sheets, biue anid., Nw. + usu ge 00 5.00 5.00 3.55 
49.75 49.75 33.40 Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pitisvurgh 7.50 7.50 7.50 5.70 
52.65 650.95 35.85 Wire nails, Pittsburgh... .. 4.00 4.60 4.00 8.90 
50.96 Z 47.80 81.75 Connellsville furnace coke .......... 9.00 15.10 17.75 6.25 
176.00 *195.00 *110.00 Connelisville foundry coke. 10.00 16.85 18.25 7.10 
o= 4 y-4 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh . 25.00 28.00 27.75 24.50 
58.75 61.25 45.00 Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa..... 22.35 23.55 24.15 20.80 
58.75 61.25 45.00 Heavy melting steel, Chicago........ 20.00 21.35 24.15 20.65 

8.25 8.25 2.875 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pennsylvania... 27.50 29.85 $3.75 27.85 

3.28 * 3.52 2.62 No. 1 wrought, Chieago............ 21.25 22.50 28.50 26.50 

4.65 4.75 2.895 Rerolling rails, Chicago.......... 30.00 34.00 38.00 $81.15 

1.75 to 2.25 silicon. **2.25 to 2.75 silicon. delivered. 
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lron Prices Continue To Decline 


Eastern Basic Drops $6 to $8 in Week—Valley Basic Offered at $38.50 and Bessemer 
and Malleable at $42—Market Soft in All Districts — Resale 


Iron Is an Important Factor 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 2—While the pig 
iron market is extremely dull and only 
light tonnages have been sold during 
the past week, further softness has 
developed as is indicated by offerings 


of furnace interests. One producer 
now is quoting standard bessemer 
and malleable iron at $42 and basic at 


$38.50 valley. These levels represent 
a reduction of approximately $5 a 
ton on bessemer and malleable as 
compared with one week ago, and 
with $1.50 a ton on basic. Gray forge 
iron is being quoted at $44 valley. 
\ small lot of bessemer has been sold 
at $42, but so far as reported there 
has been no sales of malleable and 
basic at the reduced levels. No. 2 
foundry iron (1.75 to 2.25 silicon) 
appears to reflect more strength than 
other grades and sales in lots as high 
as 500 tons have been made at $45 


valley for early shipment. Resale 
tonnages, mostly in basic iron, still 
are being offered and some _ steel 


works stacks also are quoting on this 


grade. The easier tone in the market 
is due to the slump in the price of 
oke. Pig iron ovutput has _ been 
rather sharply curtailed during the 


past 10 days and it is understood that 
a number of steel works stacks have 
been banked since the latter part of 
last week. The Carnegie Steel Co, 
however, has added to its active list 
and now has 42 furnaces in blast, a 
gain of two over one week ago. The 
average prices of bessemer iron for 
October was $47.25 vailey and for 
basic $42.418 valley according to the 
fgures of W. P. Snyder & Co., which 
compare with an average of $48.50 for 
each grade in September. 


Orders Extremely Scant 


_ Cleveland, Nov. 2.—Prices in pig 
iron continue a downward course but 


busmess placed in Cleveland and 
is so scant that 


the 
surrounding territory 


the local basis of prices is not clear. 
Cleveland makers continue to quote 
$47 furnace base but this is purely 


nominai figure as no business is being 
taken except in occasional carload lots. 
Other nearby lake producers continue 
to quote at $46 and $47 base. A val- 
ley maker sold 500 tons of No. 2X 
(2.25 to 2.75 silicon) for this year’s 
delivery and other smaller lots to go 
to the Pittsburgh district on the basis 
of $45 furnace for 1.75 to 2.25 silicon. 


Malleable is untested but there are 
reports of $44 vailey having been 
named. Inquiries are few. Among 


those that came up in the week were 
250 tons for Dayton and 900 tons for 
northern Indiana delivery both for 
this year. Shipments continue more 
sluggish and practically ali the fur- 
naces now are piling some iron in 
various quantities. 


Mark Time at Chicago 


Chicago, Nov. 2.—Anything less ac- 
tive than the pig iron market in Chi- 
cago would be difficult to imagine. 
While this has been the condition for 
several weeks, it seems to be accented 
at present and many observers believe 
some change must come about shortly, 
possibly between election and the first 
of next year. In the absence of inquiry 
and sales, furnace price remains nom- 
inally unchanged and in spite of resale 
offerings at considerably under the 
market level, buyers appear not to be 
tempted. In fact, most sellers believe 
that a decided cut in prices would fail 
to bring about active buying. Consum- 
ers seem to have argued themselves 
into a position where they simply do 
not care to buy any further iron until 
the situation has cleared. Resale iron 


is offered in considerable tonnage at 


concessions that would be attractive 
under ordinary circumstances, but 
which produce no resale at present. 
With furnaces holding northern iron 
at $46, for 1.75 to 2.25 silicon, resale 
iron is available at $41 to $43. South- 
ern iron continues to be quoted by 
southern merchant furnaces at $42, 
Birmingham, for the base grade, while 


resale material can be obtained at $38 
upward. Silveries are not active, a 
Tennessee stack quoting $55, furnace, 
for 8 per cent, while Ohio producers 
are holding a nominal quotation of 
$60. A recent inquiry for 500 tons of 
this grade has been withdrawn. Low 
phosphorus iron is inactive but re- 
cently a resale lot of 100 tons was 
sold in this district on the basis of 
$55, Ohio furnace. This is consid- 
erably less than eastern Pennsylvania 
quotations of $58, furnace, $60, fur- 
nace, quoted by an Ohio producer. 


Market Still Waits 


Boston, Nov. 1.—Resale iron continues 
to form the bulk of the trading in New 
England and the lack of activity among 
the foundries is causing unusual con- 
cessicns in cases where tonnage placed 
early in the year at lower prices is 
just being delivered One consumer 
with 1000 tons on wheels which he is 
unable to take care of at his own 
plant is offering to sell at the original 
furnace price of $42 or practically $8 
under the nominal market today. Eastern 
Pennsylvania prices are still at the high 
level of $50 for the base grade at the 
furnace and while no sales have been 
renorted in New England at this figure 
some definite direct furnace sales at 
full price were made for last quarter 
delivery in the Philadelphia district 
Some New England consumers are 
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alarmed over the slump in the demand 
for castings. Eastern furnaces after a 
period of greatly restricted shipments 
to New England because of embargoes 
during the summer have felt obligated 
to do their utmost in making up this 
lost tonnage and in many cases have 
overstepped the mark at the expense 
of soine other districts so that the end 
of October found New England better 
stocked in pig iron than either the 
Philadelphia cr the New York terri- 
tories. Furnace sales, however, in all of 
the eastern consuming districts in Oc 
tober have totalled less than 20,000 tons. 
Despite this tonnage furnaces are still 
behind on delivery which may account 
for their reluctance to sell at any figure. 
\ survey of the eastern furnace sit- 
uation indicates the average furnace 
is sold through the first quarter. The 
reserve in eastern furnace yards is small, 
heing between 20,000 and 30,000 tons. 
Transactions during the week in Ncw 
Fneland in resale iron which have ceme 
to light tetal approximately 2500 tons 
hut private “sales from one foundry 
to another easily may have doubled this 
amount. 


Resales Dominate Market 


New York, Nov. i.—Resales_ of 
foundry iron in the East easily have 
aggregated 5000 to 10,000 tons during 
the past week. This business involved 
iron for all districts and all of it ‘is 
for shipment this year. Offerings of 
eastern Pennsylvania foundry tron have 
become more plentiful and it now is 
easy to buy the 2.25 to 2.75 silicon 
grade at $45 to $47, eastern Pennsyl- 
vania furnace. Resales of Virginia 
foundry have been made at prices 
ranging from slightly less than $45 
to $46, furnace, for the 1.75 to 2.25 
silicon grades. Resales of Buffalo 
foundry have been made at prices as 
low as $43, Buffalo, for the 1.75 to 2.25 
silicon grade. There has been some 
inquiry for foundry for shipment over 
the first quarter, including one lot 
of 3000 tons for a New Jersey melter, 
but the consumers have not gone any 
further than to obtain quotations. In a 
few cases, melters express themselves 
as ready to place first quarter orders 
when the furnaces advise such action. 
One melter is feeling out the market 
with respect to its foundry require- 
ments over the entire first half. It is 
learned here that several thousand tons 
of foundry have been sold for first 
quarter in another district during the 
past week, but not at current market 
prices. Some malleable iron has been 
resold at $46.25, Buffalo, but it is 
said that lower prices now could be 
done on this grade. 


Eastern Basic Slumps 


Philadelphia, Nov. i—BDasic iron in 
eastern Pennsylvania has dropped $6 
to $8 per ton during the week. One 
eastern consumer bought 1590 tons of 
eastern Pennsylvania basic at resale 
at $44 delivered. Followirg a recent 
sale of 1000 tons of Ohio basic to 
an eastern consumer $43 valley or 
$49.16 delivered eastern Pennsylvania, 
round tonnages of valley basic are 
being offered at $45 and $45.50 deliv- 
ered, eastern Pennsylvania or $38.84 
and $39.94 valley. Basic also can be 
had from eastern Pernsylvania mak- 
ers at $44 to $46, furnace. Thus $44 
to $46.50 delivered represents the cur- 
rent basic market in eastern Pennsy!l- 
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vania. Resale business is the chief 
feature of the foundry market and the 
total is smaller than in previous 
weeks. The current resale market on 
No. 2X (2.25 to 2.75 silicon) is $44 to 
$45 Virginia furnace, $44 to $46 east- 
ern Pennsylvania furnace and $42 to 
$44, Buffalo. Consiicrable Buffalo 
iron originally bought for this year 
has been resold for first quarter at 
$43 to $45. The minimum price so 
far done by eastern Pennsylvania 
makers is $48 furnace for No. 2X. 
Virginia foundry iron now might be 
had from makers at a _ concession 
under the $47 base -furnace figure. 
Central Pennsylvania makers would 
sell for first quarter at $45 base fur- 
nace. Asked as to the lowest possible 
figure that may develop on foundry 
iron, one authority thinks #40 fur- 
nace will be the ultimate level. [iis 
observer points out that higher freight 
rates are a big factor and even should 
coke go to $7 the cost of pg iron 
making in the “ast would be close 


to $40. 
Coke Factor is Less 


Buffalo, Nov. 2.—The striking de- 
velopment of the pig iron market the 
past week was the drop in the coke 
price which is not affecting present 
contracting but may operate to reduce 
future prices. Some buyers of iron, 
sensing a declining market as the re- 
sult of the break in coke have made 
requests for cancellations. Furnaces 
are holding them strictly to contract 
in view of the fact most of the iron 
sold was made with high priced coke. 
Deferred deliveries are being granted 
in some instances. Iron sold during 
the past week was principally resale. 
One interest sold 250 tons of foundry 
at lower than $50, while another in- 
terest sold 250 tons at $4625. Pro- 
ducers are careful to point out that this 
price does not make the market; that 
it was entirely resale and that furnace 
iron cannot be bought at less than the 
regular market prices. 


Current Price Schedules Held 


Cincinnati, Nov. 1.—Iron makers 
an the southern Ohio, Alabama and Ten- 
nessee districts are relying on curtailed 
production as a result of the blowing 
out’ of numerous blast furnaces, to main- 
tain prices temporarily. While no iron: 
is being piled in furnace yards, such 
tonnage as is ready for the market is 
generally being held firmly at current 
price schedules. There appears to be a 
determination on the part of many of 
the producers to hold at a low point 
of output pending more satisfactory con- 
ditions and cheaper costs. In the mean- 
time, representatives of furnaces in this 
cistrict, are refusing to quote less than 
$4z base for No. 2 southern. and it is 
said that there is but little, if any out- 
put of southern furnaces obtainable be- 
low that figure. One Cincinnati distribs- 
tor today sold one carload of southern 
No. 2 foundry (1.75 to 2.25 silicen) at 
$42, Birmingham, and filled out orders 
for prompt delivery of an approximate 
agereeate of 500 tens, all at a uniform 
price. Other scattering orders have been 
hooked to cover immediate demands 
amounting to about 1000 tons. In the 
southern Ohio district additional fur- 
naces have been put out of blast and 
production is being reduced steadily. 
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The ‘Wellston and Norton furnaces 
are out, and but one Marting stack 
is in blast. Producers in this field are 
disinclined to make concessions on their 
high-cost iron, and most of the output 
of the district available is held at $46, 
hase, although there is said te be some 
iron to be had at $45, valley. The mar- 
ket is devoid of inquiries and future 
order books represent lighter business 
than was anticipated a few weeks ago 
The break in coke prices is expected 
to have an early effect on the iron 
market. 


Southern Output Cut Low 


Birmingham, Ala., Nov. 2.—While the 
pig iron market is quiet, and new busi- 
ness aggregates but half of the out- 
put, southern furnace companies are 
confident of greater activity before the 
year closes. They base their judgment 
largely upon the reduced production 
now current in the South which is the 
largest ina number of months. Ten fur- 
naces recently have gone out in Alabama 
and Tennessee for repairs, relining, or 
trade conditions, including those of 
the Central Foundry Co. at Holt, of 
the Woodstock (perating Corp. at 
Anniston, of the Alabama Co. at Gads- 
den, of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron 
Co. and Sheffield Iron Corp at Sheffield, 
in Alabama; while in Tennessee, Na- 
pier, Collinwood, LaFollette, Cranberry, 
Chattanooga, Allens Creek, are idle with- 
in the month. It is reported that in- 
dependent producers have offered iron 
under the $42 base for No. 2. foundry 
(1.75 to 2.25 silicon). The Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. has made 
no change in its quotation, $38, base, but 
it has not had a large tonnage to of- 
fer. Another company is said to have 
made a quotation of $40, but its offer- 
ing also is light. The active iron com- 
panies including the Sloss-Sheffield Steei 
& Iron Co., Alabama Co., Republic Iron 
& Steel Co. and others, are making no 
concessions from the $42 base, so far 
as can be ascertained. Iron on furnace 
yards is disappearing rapidly and ship- 
ments exceed the make. Local consump- 
tion is lagging. Sanitary pipe plants 
are readjusting operating schedules and 
wage scales. 


Offer Heavy Tonnages at Resale 


St. Louis, Nov. 2—No inquiry is 
current in this market for pig iron. 
While numerous furnace interests de- 
ciare they have not receded from the 
$42 hase, it is quite generally under- 
stvod that iron can be had under that 
figure. These interests have forward 
orders on their books and are not 
seekiig immediate business. The fee!- 
ing is very bearish, especially among 
users, and this sentiment has been 
emphasized by the recent heavy of- 
ferings of resale iron. Virtually all 
the agencies have quantities of such 
iron, the prices of which show a 
wide sange. There are endless re- 
ports of consumers wishing their iron 
held back. Reports of weakness in 
the eastern and northern districts have 
not helped the situation here, and the 
sharp drop in coke has increased the 
rofiness. Tle feeling prevails that a 
decline in pig iron is inevitable. Fur- 
nace interests point out that. there is 
little iron piled at points of produc- 
tien, and that no surplus will be man- 
ufactured under present high labor 
and material costs. Many stacks are 
banking their fires or blowing out, 
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with the result that a real scarcity 
may develop. On the other hand, it is 
argued that the demand has fallen off, 
and any deficit caused by reduced 
production will be more than offset 
by resale iron, and surplus in melters’ 
hands. Foundry operations are slow- 
ing down and mills.and shops are re- 
ducing schedules. Consumers gen- 
erally show little interest in the mar- 
ket. The St. Louis Coke & Chemical 
Co., the plant of which has just been 
completed at Granite City, announces 
that it is now in a position to furnish 
pig iron of the following analysis: 
phosphorus, 0.20 per cent and under; 
sulphur, 0.05 and silicon 5 and under 
for shipment from Granite City. The 
present capacity of the plant is 500 
tous daily. Work is being pushed on 
the coke plant. The Mississippi Val- 
ley Iron Co.’s plant was down two 
days for minor repairs last week, but 
has resumed operations. 


Ore Shipments Heavy 


October Tonnage Greater Than in 
1918—No More Suspensions 


Cleveland, Nov. 2.--Iron ore ton- 
nage shipped by the vessel route froin 
the Lake Superior district in October 
exceeded the tonnage moved in Oc- 
tober, 1918. Finai figures on _ the 
month’s shipments do not vary greatly 
from the preliminary estimate issued 
last week. ‘They show the total to 
be 8 848,986 tons as compared with 
8,541,593 tons in the same month in 
1918, and 6,201,883 in 1919. 

The total movement for the season 
to Nov. | this year amounts to 53,122,- 
342 tons, as compared with 56,870,871 
in 1918, and 43,978,414 in 1919. The 
Ore & Coal exchange, Cleveland, 
reports that approximately 5,176,569 
tons of ore were shipped to interior 
furnaces from Lake Erie ports in 
October, as compared with 6,207,775 
tons in September. Railroad trans- 
portation facilities improved and ves- 
sel dispatch was better than in the 
revious month, but less ore was 
illed to imterior furnaces and more 
was piied on docks for winter ship- 
ment. In October 978,478 tons were 
piled on docks as compared with 
860,000 ‘ons in September. 

Shipments from the head of the 
lakes at present are much better than 
anticipated, and it is understood that 
the leading interest will continue ship- 
ments up to the end of navigation to 
make up some of the tonnage in 
which it is in arrears. Shippers re- 
port that furnaces are taking all the 
ore that can be shipped, and no fur- 
ther requests have been made for can- 
cellations or carry-overs. Several in- 
quiries are in the market for small 
tonnages of high phos ore. 

Operators do not anticipaite any 
special interest in the market until 
next spring, due to the slackening of 
furnace operations. They foresee an- 
other big market in prospect when 
liquidation has been completed, and 
in discussing prices the concensus of 
opinion at present is against reduc- 
tion in ore. The matter, however, 
depends largely on the outcome of 
two important issues now pending, 
the first being the reduction of freight 
rates from mines to upper lake docks, 
and the other the outcome of the 
tonnage tax question. 
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Coke's Descent Slows Up 


New Business in Spot Furnace Shows Reduction of but $1.50 to $2 
in Week—Market for Foundry Dull—Consumers Delay Contracts 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 2..—Further decline 
in the price of standard spot Connells- 
ville furnace coke has been made and 
the market today is quotable at $9 to 
$9.50. ‘These levels were established 
yesterday and are based on actual 
transactions. They represent a_ fur- 
ther reduction of from $1.50 to $2 a 
ton from: the market of a week ago. 


The market for spot foundry -coke is. 


extremely quict. It is reported that 
tonnages have been sold at $10 to 
$10.59, although some makers are 
quoting $11 to $12. There appears to 
be practically no contracting in either 
furnace or foundry fuel, consumers 
showing disinclination to come into 
the market uutil they feel certain 
that it has reached its minimum levels. 
Increase in production in the Connells- 
ville region has been so slight, that 
ordinarily it would not affect the 
market, but the outstanding factor 
which has developed a softer tendency 
is the decreased consumption as the 
result of the banking of blast fur- 
naces. Production in the Connells- 
ville region for the week ending Oct. 
23 was 208,640 tons, as compared with 
213,265 tons the preceding week, ac- 
cording to the Connellsville Courier. 


Consumers Well Covered 


Boston, Nov. 1—bDBy-product coke 
for foundry use continues at the high 
levels established early in October. 
Current demand from foundries has 
dropped off again after the revival of 
a week ago. Most consumers are 
known to be short in their winter 
surplus stocks, and early in the week 
it was thought that a movement was 
starting toward increasing ‘this ton- 
nage. However, the recent break in 
the coal market together with the 
slump im beehive coke evidently has 
caused most consumers to wait. The 
continued mild weather is a _ large 
factor in the present low demand. 
First half coke has continued along 
the active lines of the last few weeks, 
and nearly all of the larger found- 
ries in New England are well cov- 
ered as to their requirements to July 
i. The low Connellsville prices have 
caused renewed inquiry in Connecticut 
sections for beehive coke, but the 
business actually placed has _ been 
negligible so far. 


Spot Furnace Is Bought 


cleveland, Nov. 2.—Spot furnace 
coke in fair iots was purchased by 
valley pig iron makers in this district 
the past week on the basis of $10 
to $10.25 Connellsville. Spot foundry 
coke is being quoted around $13 Con- 
nellsville. 


Eastern Market Lower 


New York, Nov. 1—A_ weakening 
tone continues to characterize the coke 
market in this district, and the latest 
offerings from the bechive makers 
have been $12, Connellsville, for spot 
foundry coke, and $10 for spot fur- 
mace coke. These prices are on fuel 
of standard quality. Demand for 
foundry coke for first half has eased 


off. The beehive makers, as well as 
the northern New Jersey by-product 
producer, continue to ask $15, Con- 
nelisville, on first half foundry coke. 


Spot Furnace $10 in East 


Philadelphia, Nov. 1.—Spot furnace 
coke now is offered freely in the 
eastern district at $10, Connellsville. 


Lower Prices Fail to Attract 


Cincianati, Nov. 1—In the face of 
the recent slump in prices, four coke 
makers in the Wise county field are 
reported to have shut down their 
plants. Other suspensions within a 
few days are probable. With supply 
curtailed, Cincinnati distributors antici- 
pated a firm market. However, the 
action of oven conipanies has not had 
the effect of checking price declines 
and quotations were marked down in 
a general revision of schedules made 
today. There has been a slightly 
better supply of Pocahontas coke in 
this market, and until a few days ago 
there was moderate buying of both 
furnace and foundry for spot delivery. 
but this appears to have disappeared 
and consumers all along the line have 
withdrawn from the market, the lower 
range of prices having failed to at- 
tract new orders either for nearby 
or future delivery. The only sale ol 
note is a moderate tonnage of New 
River foundry to a St. Louis con- 
sumer, for which $18, oven, was paid. 


Prices at St. Louis Reduced 


St. Louis Nov. 2.—Standard Con- 
nelisville foundry coke is offered here 
at $14.50 for prompt delivery, a. drop 
of $3'as compared with a week ago 
Definite figures are not quoted for 
first half delivery, but it is intimated 
that tonnages may be had at $12, 
The drop came specifically in reponse 
to the decline in the East. Demand 
has fallen off materially. Melters are 
now getting more than they need for 
immediate requirements, and signs of 
accumulation are apparent for the first 
time in many months. In addition to 
a slowing down in the demand, users 
are becoming much more particular 
with reference to quality. They are 
insisting on a grade similar to that 
they were accustomed to using in 
the days prior to the scarcity and 
high prices. The West and South 
west is now sending out few inquiries. 
The leading local by-product inter- 
est has reduced its prices, and ha 
tonnages for sale. 


Southern Production Increasing 


Birmingham, Ala., Nov. 2.—Coke 
production in Alabama has increased 
considerably and continues to im- 
prove as coal production grows. Coal 
operators claim they have overcome 
the strike of union mine workers, 
though the labor leaders are making 
strong eflorts to hold their men out. 
With the militia in the district, the 
union leaders are unable to hold mass 
meetings. It is reported that outside 
interests are offering coke contracts 
for 1921 delivery, and some producers 
are likely to take on a little tonnage. 
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Bar Price Is Reduced 


Independent Mills Now Openly Quote 3.00c Pittsburgh—One Interest 
Credited with Booking 10,000 Tons in Recent Sales Drive at 2.35c 


2.—Soft steel bars 
feature in the 
with the lead- 


Nov. 
strongest 


Chicago, 
continue the 
finished steel market, 
ing producer and the leading indc- 
pendent in the Chicago district both 
out of the market. Neither of these 
has a price and neither will take on 
bar tonnage at present. Light sec- 
tions are most in demand, and more 
of this sort of business is on mill 
books than of heavier sections. In 
the case of the leading interest de- 
livery of light bars is six to seven 
months. The last price at which bars 
were sold by the leading interest was 
2.73c, Chicago mill. 

Inquiry for bar iron is considerably 
less than was the case recently, and 
railroads are not showing the same 
interest in the market. Practically all 
producers have good backlogs and few 
cancellations are being asked. The 
quotation is firm at 3.75c, Chicago 
mill and, except on orders containing 
only small sizes, this price can be 
done. Where small sections only are 
asked, mills are quoting 4.00c, Chi- 
cago mill, 

Demand for hard steel bars rerolled 
from rails is practically absent, al- 
though small tonnages are taken oc- 
casionally. Mills are operating on one 
turn, partly from lack of business and 


partly because old rails are scarce. 
One mill has been rolling soft steel 
bars from billets for some time. The 


quotation on this product is nominal 


at 3.75¢e, Chicago mill. 
Not Anxious to Shade 


New York, Nov. 1—As far as 
known, none of the independent mills 
have otfered to take steel bar orders 
at less than 3.25c, base Pittsburgh. 
Consumers say that 3.0Qc can be done 
on bars for nearby shipmert, but this 
is not verified. Demand is not suffi- 
ciently attractive at this time to af- 
ford a test as te the market. The mills, 
however, have better order books in 
bars than in plates and shapes, for 
instance, so that they are less keen 
to shade bar prices. 


Eastern Market Quiet. 


Philadelphia, Nov. 1—As a_ rule 
independent steel bar makers continue 
to ask 3.25c, Pittsburgh, on any ship- 
ment, but one or two attractive ton- 
nages involving little more than 100 
tons have been booked at 3.00c. The 
latter business included 4 to 6 inch 
steel bars. Demand is very quiet. 


Reduction of $5 Made 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 2—A reduction of 
$5 a ton in its price on merchant steel 
bars has been made during the past 
week by a prominent independent pro- 
ducer who has been quoting 3.25¢ and 
now is quoting 3.00c, base, Pittsburgh. 
Another producer who has been quot- 
ing 3.50¢ now is quoting 3.25c. While 
there still is some demand for steel 
bars, mostly for the smaller sizes, it 
is not active and mills are more anx- 
ious to take new business. A number 
of the latter still are quoting 3.25c 
but state new orders are light. The 
Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co. which 


opened its books for a few days re- 
cently at 2.35c, is understood to have 
taken a heavy tonnage at this level, 
or at the same level as that of the 
Carnegie Steel Co., and it is claimed 
this had a weakening effect on the 
market. The new price of the Pitts- 
burgh Crucible Steel Co. is 3.25c. A 
Marylard maker of shafting is said to 
have caicclled an order for steel bars 
at 4.00c which had been placed when 
it was unable to get deliveries on con- 
tracts at a lower price but, these de- 
liveries having been made before the 


tonnage taken at 4.00c was shipped, 
the cancellation followed. 
Makers of refined iron bars report 


they have had only a few cancella- 
tions and that some of these are due 
to a duplication of orders by buyers. 
New inquiries, however, are light and 
operations are being devoted to the 
working up of old orders and are 
estimated at about 80 per cent of 
capacity. Some producers report a 
shortage of puddlers because of in- 
ability to get out muck bars in sufh- 
cient lots to keep their mills going. 


Tonnage Placed at 2.35c 


Cleveland, Nov. 2.—Recent sales in 
this territory of steel bars for prompt 
shipment by a Pittsburgh independent 
interest at 2.35c Pittsburgh, the Steel 
corporation price, are placed at 4000 
to 5000 tons. At least one lot of 1000 
tons was included. Some of these 
lots were placed on promises of one to 
two weeks’ delivery, as it is under- 
stood this producer was booking 
against a mill which was practically 
without orders. Approximately aun 
equal tonnage is understood to 
have been taken by this maker 
in other districts before it with- 
drew from the market. Some _ inde- 
pendent mills now are openly quot- 
ing 3.00c Pittsburgh on steel bars. 
Little new business is moving. Farm- 
ing implement manufacturers who 
were reported as disposed to go ahead 
with the next season’s program with- 
out change now are sending in some 
suspensions of mill orders. Reinforc- 
ing bars are dull and 3.25c mill is be- 
ing done. 


Specifications Are Lighter 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 2.—Specifications 
for nuts, bolts and rivets are lighter, 


raircads and others not taking re- 
quirements so freely as they were 30 
days ago. Shipments generally are 
satisfactory and some producers re- 


port October was the heaviest month 
of the year. Most producers are 
committed for the rest of the year. 
Some of them have not been able to 
ship on account of shortage of cars 
and one producer rolling from billets 
has had difficulty m getting steel. 


Sales Still Go at 4.25c 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 2.—Sales of cold- 
finished stee! bars have been made 
during the past week at 4.25c, show- 
ing this level still is a factor, although 
it is said tonnages involved have been 
light. It is true, however, the volume 
of new ‘business generally in this mar- 
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ket is small. While cancellations 
from the automobile trade still are 
coming in, producers claim they are 
about at an end but that the period 
of readjustment in this line still is 
going on. The market range on cold- 
finished steel bars is 4.00c, the price of 
the American Steel & Wire Co., to 
425c. The base price named by one 
interest to its regular customers is 
4.10c. The amount of business this 
seller has taken at 4.10c and over is 
understood to be less than 10 per 
cent of its entire backlog business 
which was taken at the old base of 
3.60c. 
Market Is Easier 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 2.—Dullness pre- 
vails in hoops and bands and, with 
inquiries becoming lighter and some 
cancellations being made, the market 
is easier. Prices range from 3.05c, 
the Carnegie Steel Co. figure to 
5.00c, independents having reduced 
their quotation to the latter level from 
the previous figure of 5.50c. One 
independent is quoting 3.85c, mill, but 
reports practically no new _ business 
is being taken. The season for cot- 
ton ties is closed and no new business 
in this line is moving. The Novem- 
ber price of the Carnegie Steel Co. 
is $2.07% per bundle of 45 pounds, 
and the independent price is $2.52% 
per bundle for 3000 bundles and 
more. 


Small Bolts in Demand 
Chicago, Nov. 2.—Demand for smal- 


ler sizes of nuts and bolts continues 
strong with some recession of de- 
man! on larger sizes. As a result 


of this condition, some shading has 
been done by bolt makers not favor- 
ably situated as to future business, but 
most producers are holding to their 
schedule. A recent export inquiry 
calls for 5,000,000 pieces, which prob- 
ably will be placed in the West, as the 
level of prices here is slightly under 
those further east. 


Price Reductions 


May be Made by Domestic Ferroman- 
ganese Producers—Spiegeleisen Dull 


New York, Nov. 1—Resales of moder- 
ate sized tonnages featured the spiegel- 
eisen market this week. This business 
went at $65, furnace, for 20 per cent 
metal, and somewhat lower fer metal 
containing less manganese. On 15 per 
cent metal $60. furnace, was done. The 
first hand market on spiegeleisen con- 
tinues $75 to $80, furnace, for 20 per 
cent metal, but, in the absence of busi- 
ness, this level is nominal. Several 
carloads of ferromanganese for spoi 
the past week at resale at $155 to $158, 
delivered, which range about indicates 
the resale market. Several carloads were 
sold in fess-than-carload quantites at 
$175, delivered. First hands continue to 
adhere to the $170, tidewater quotation, 
but this figure, in the absence of busi- 
ness is nominal. 

A fair amount of inquiry for ferro- 
silicon, running into several hundred 
tons of 50 per cent and 10 to 15 per 
cent, has. been out, but steelmakers 
have been holding up closing until 
after eiection (Zuotations are un- 
changed on 50 per cent alloy, at $80 
to $85, delivered. and are a shade 
easier on 10 to 15 per cent at $60 to 
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$65, furnace. Little new business is 
going in ferrochrome. compara- 
tively large amount of foreign ferro- 
chrome is held in warehouse here. 
Some alloy is offering from the Mid- 
dle West for resale. The price asked 
for foreign alloy containing 70 to 30 
per cent chromium and 6 to 8 per 
cent carbon is about 16.50 cents a 
pound contained. The nominal price 
of domestic makers continues 15 to 
19 cents a pound contained. Little or no 
new business is going in ferrotungs- 
ten. Importers say that foreign alloy 
can be imported at close io 65 cents 
a pound contained, while spot for- 
eign alloy is obtainable at 75 cents a 
pound contained. Tungsten ore is 
quoted $4.25 to $450 a short ton 
unit, with no demand. A lot of sev- 
eral hundred tons of Indian chrome 
ore sold 1ecently at 62.50 cents a unit, 
the ore now being .afioat and due to 
arrive in a few weeks. Some ferro- 
vanadium of high silicon content is 
offering at concessions from the lead- 
ing maker’s price, but there is 
comparatively little of this. Ferro- 
vanadium quotations are unchanged at 
$6.50 base for the high silicon mate- 
rial up to $825 a pound contained 
asked by some mekers for alloy carry- 
ing less than 3 per cent silicon. 


Price Cuts Expected 

Pittsburgh, Nov. 2.—Sharp reductions 
in prices by domestic. makers of ferro- 
manganese are said to have been de- 
termined. It is understood these levels 
will be low enough not only to go 
under quotations on the English alloy 
but also to meet those asked for re- 
sale tonnages, and these are being of- 
fered at $150, delivered, or less. The 
reductions may be to as low as $140 or 
$145, tidewater. Even with these reduc- 
tions in effect, it is a question whether 
they would stimulate buying. Consumers 
appear to be well covered and in view 
of the curtailed steel output, consump- 
tion has declined and there is a gen- 
eral apathy on the part of users of 
ferromanganese toward the market. 
Spiegeleisen also is dull and while smal! 
lots of 19 to 21 per cent are reported 
to have been quoted during the past 
week at $78 to $80, furnace, it is said 
resale tonmmages are being offered at as 
low as $70. 

Alloy Market Stazgnant 

Chicago, Nov. 2.—Ferroalloys are 
in no demand, inquiry being practically 
lacking. Prices are largely nominal 
and while some resale material has 
made its appearance it is in small lots 
and has had little effect. Nominal 
quotations are $155 to $160, seaboard, 
but inasmuch as trading is practically 
unknown, the real level is difficult to 
ascertain. Spiegeleisen and ferrosili- 
con are not in demand and quotations 
are nominal. 


Sells at Full Price 


Philadelphia, Nov. 2.—Despite low 
prices in the resale market a couple 
of cars of spot ferromanganese have 
been sold by first hands at the full 
price of $170, tidewater. 


The Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
has deferred action on its usual divi- 
dend dishursement for the third quarter 
of the vear. In 1919 the company paid 
35 per cent in cash dividends. The pro- 
duction schedule has been curtailed from 
75,000 to 55,000 cars for the year. 
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Sheet Market Is Lifeless 


Detroit Automobile Maker's Purchase of 18,000 Tons of Black at About 
5.00c Only Feature in Valley—Operations Continue To Slow Down 


Nov. 2—A maker 
automobile in the 
understood to have 
placed an order for 18,000 tons of 
black sheets last week with a pro- 
ducer here. While the price agreed 
on is not definitely known, it is said 


Youngstown, O., 
of a_ low-priced 
Letroit district is 


to have been around 5.00c, Buying of 
sheets generally is at a_ standstill. 
While the large independent sheet- 


makers are operating their mills prac- 
tically at 80 per cent of capacity, 


some of the smaller sheet producers 
are down to not more than 50 to 00 
per cent. Certain makers of sheets 


who buy their sheet bars state tliat 
6.50c, mili, represents the lowest price 
which they can afford to sell black 
sheets. With $55 sheet bars, the 
actual cost of producing black sheets 
they say would be in the neighbor- 
hood of 5.50c. Based on the present 
wage scale, the maker would be com- 
pelled to quote at least 6.5Cc, mill. 
Vhe actual cost of producing sheets, 


therefore, is 1.15 cents per pound 
higher than the Steel corporation’s 
selling price or about $25 per ton 


more. Many sheetmakers have semi- 
finished material under contract be- 
tween $65 and $70 which makes lower 
prices of black sheets appear uncer- 


tain. It is not unreasonable to expect 
that some makers in view of this 
situation will close down their mills 


for in some cases this action already 
has been taken. In addition a large 
number of sheetmakers who purchase 
their sheet bars from outside mills are 
not specifying against their running 
contracts as heavily as they were a 
month agc. In fact, sheet bar speci- 
fications right now are low. Stocks 
of all grades of sheets at mills here 
are low, producers preferring to store 
sheet bars for future specifications 
rather than sheets in stock sizes. In 
some cases, however, makers are 
known to have laid down recently as 
much as 1500 tons of warmer sizes 
which they were comipelied to roll in 
order to complete orders of certain 
specifications. While mills generally 
are quoting black at 7.00c, galvanized 
at 8.50c and blue amnealec at 53.75c, 
these prices might be shaded on an 
order ranging from 200 to 500 tons. 
Prices Lower at Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh, Nov. 2.—Lower prices 
are being quoted on sheets, the mar- 
ket for which has become quiet. It 
is understood that as low as 6.25c 
has been quoted on No. 28 black 
sheets and that an attractive specifica- 
tion would develop a level as low as 
6.00c, although some makers still are 
asking 650c, or higher. No. 28 gal- 
vanized shects now appear to be quot- 
able at 7.25c¢ to 7.50c, but the quota- 
tion of 8.50c has not disappeared and 
one good-sized lot during the past 
week went at the latter level. The 
market for No. 10 blue annealed 
sheets is unusually dull and_ while 
some makers are asking as high as 
5.50c, it is known that sales have been 
made as low as 4.90c and the market 
appears to he quotable at 4.90c to 
5.25c. Statements have been made 


specifically by some sheet producers 
that cancellations of contracts have 
been made hy the automobile trade 
but others insist that these are sus 
pensions and that the proposal of 
automobile interests for reduction in 
contract prices has been refused by 
most sheetmeakers. 


Spot Buying Good 


New York, Nov. 1.—Sheet buying, 
which up to the beginning of this 
month was active in this district, con- 
tinues quiet and practically all of the 
current business consists of material 
for spot and nearby shipment. The 
mills are cheerful with respect to first 
quarter, however, since there is a large 
amount of business which is being 
held up at present pending the read- 
justment in prices. Considerable ton- 
nage for first quarter is expected to be 
placed by the oil companies. Since 
prices started to ease off there have 
been some requests for cancellations 
and numerous ones for revision of 
contract prices. Independent mills in 
most cases are following the policy of 
denying these requests. Stocks of 
sheets on hand at consuming plants 
are reported to be of moderate size, 
so that spot orders are being placed 


every day. This business is going 
at 6.25 to 6.50c, base, Pittsburgh, for 
black, and 5.00c to 5.50c, base, for 


blue annealed. The lighter gages of 
blue annealed are bringing 5.25¢ to 
5.50c, base, while it is easy to do 
5.00c on the heavier gages. The usual 


price on galvanized sheets is 8.00c, 
base, Pittsburgh, although there has 
been a little business at 7.90 and 7.95c. 
Some galvanized tonnage has been 


disposed of at resale at a price slight- 
ly higher than 7.00c, base, Pittsburgh. 


Prompt Sales Only Made 


Philadelphia, Nov. 1.—Sheet demand 
is restricted in this district to prompt 


lots the aggregate of which is small! 
There are some feelers current on 
first quarter tonnage but no indica- 


tions are present of any forward buy- 
ing. Blue annealed sheets are quoted 
irom 5.00c to 5.25c Pittsburgh for 10 


gage while 12 gage and heavier are 
not higher than 5.00c and in some 
cases have been sold at slightly less. 


Black sheets are at 6.0% to 6.50c and 
galvanized at 7.50c to 8.00c. 


Deliveries Somewhat Better 
Chicago, Nov. 2.—While neither 
producer of sheets in the Chicago 
district is selling further tonnages, 
inquiry is being received from con- 
sumers for first quarter on which 
mills are not yet making quotations. 
Eastern mills which did not make 


contracts find themselves in the present 
condition of the market where they 
need additional tonnage and their quo- 
tations have softened perceptibly. At 
present it seems possible to place 
No. 28 gage black at 6.00c to 6.50c, 
Pittsburgh, No. 10 gage blue annealed 
at 5.50c to 6.00c, Pittsbureh, and No 
28 gage galvanized at 7.50c to 8.50c, 
Pittsburgh 
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Scrap Buying Falls Off 


Prices, However, Continue Steady on Some Grades in Several Dis- 
tricts Although Others Are Softer—New Low Levels Reached 


FOR COMPLETE SCRAP PRICES SEE PAGE 1306 


Chicago, Nov. 2.—Practically 
only activity in the market for scrap 


iron and steel is some buying by 
dealers to apply on contracts and 
even this is diminishing, as the end 


of the year comes nearer and con- 
tracts are gradually being filled Some 
little movement bas been noted recent- 
ly in cast scrap, but it is not suffi- 
cient to be a factor. Following recent 
sales of fair tonnages of busheling, 
dealers are picking up such material 
of this class as they can and are 
finding it fairly scarce. Much bushel- 
ing has been shipped on contracts for 
shoveling steel and the current supply 
is curtailed. Further declines have 
been inade in practically all grades, 
bringing the general level of the mar- 
ket considerably lower. No activity 
is expeoted to manifest itself for sev- 
eral weeks. Railroad offerings are 
not many, the only list now pending 
in this market being issued by the 
Chicago & Northwestern, offering 5600 
tons. In this list is included 500 tons 
each of No. | wrought, No. 1 stecl 
rail and heavy melting steel. 


Supplies Low, Trading Quiet 


Boston, Nov. 1—In view of the 
dullness in the scrap iron and steel 
trading, prices show a surprising lack 
of softness. No. 1 machinery scrap 
is still difficult to obtain under $40 to 
$41 delivered even though some foun- 
dries have cancelled their orders and 
others state they will not come into 
the market again until they can buy 
at $35. Low priced resale pig iron 
is cutting into the cast scrap de- 
mand. The fact that these conditions 
have not caused a greater price weak- 
ness in machinery scrap is attributed 
to the exceedingly small amount ac- 
cumulating at plants. A_ continued 
absence of orders from eastern mills 
has caused a gradual decline in iron 
and steel mill grades of scrap. Bor- 
ings and turnings have dropped to 
$11. Forged flashings have dropped 
to $10 and yard wrought to $20. A 
sale of 250 tons of heavy melting steel 
during the week at the Fore River 
navy yard brought the unusual price 
of $19.60, Boston. Other sales _ re- 
ported include 150 tons of No. 1 ma- 
chinery scrap at $39.50, Maine ship- 
»ing point, for delivery to western 
fassachusetts and 50 tons of reroll- 
img rails at $30, dealers’ yards, Bos- 
ton. Smalil dealers as a rule have 
seemed less reluctant during the past 
week to unload at sacrifices than they 
were previously. 


On Decline In East 


Philadelphia, Nov. 1—Secrap prices 
continue to decline here and buying 
remains at a minimum.  Rerolling 
rails were sold last week at to 
$35, delivered, a drop of $4. upola 
cast is down $2. Turnings for blast 
furnaces also are down Other 
grades are lower but dealers point out 
the statistical situation is good. They 
say this is first time where produc- 


the 


has ceased before con- 

he situation in the auto- 
mobile and accessories industries is 
said to be the cause. Mills continue 
to consume scrap and none has more 
than one month’s supply on hand. 
Dealers’ yards are practically bare. 
Exports of 100,000 tons of steel scrap 
have taken out of the country a much 
larger proportion of the grade than 
normally and as this has tended to 
deplete the surplus, dealers predict a 
strong position for scrap when mills 
— start to get orders on a large 
seale. 


Further Declines In Market’ 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 2.—Weakness in 
the market for iron and steel scrap 
has developed further declines and a 
number of oA grades are down 
from $3 to $5 a tom under quotations 
of one week ago. Heavy melting 
steel now is quoted at $25 to $25.50 
a gross ton. Mills appear to be well 
covered and are not showing any 
interest in the market.. Consumption 
has fallen off as the result of cur- 
tailment of capacity of steel mills and 
foundries. The eastern region of the 
Pennsylvania railroad will take bids 
at Philadelphia up to Nov. 9 on ap- 
proximately 19,000 tons of old mate- 


tion of scra 
sumption. 


rial. Among the items listed are 
1200 tons of steel couplers and 
knuckles, 1700 tons of No. 1 steel 
rails, 1500 tons each of railroad 


wrought No. 1 and No. 2, and 1200 
tons of destroyed steel cars. 


Suspended Shipments Hit Prices 


Buffalo, Nov. 2.—The feature of the 
past week was instructions issued by 
a mill interest, which during the sum- 
mer contracted heavily for heavy melt- 
ing steel and cast iron borings, to sus- 
pend shipments of this materia!. Com- 
ing at this time, this action has had the 
effect of causing dealers considerable 
disquietude. Suspended tonnages orig- 
inally destined for this mill are being 
placed on the market and in such 
quantity that tthe market has fallen 
off. Heavy melting steel is begging 
at $23 to $24. Suspension of these 
shipments is likewise backing up deals 
between dealers. There is no active 
buying of any kind at this time. 


St. Louis Market at Standstill 
St. Louis, Nov. 1.—Buying and sel- 


ling in the scrap market is at a stand- 
stil, even the usual exchanges between 


dealers having halted temporarily. 
Sentiment is extremely bearish. 
Speculation is entirely absent, the 


present stage of the money market 
not being such as to encourage such 
activity. Price lists again have been 
revised downward, the latest cuts af- 
fecting nearly all grades. The figures 
given are approximate only, there 
being too few actual transactions on 
which to base exact quotations. Of- 
ferings have fallen off. The Pennsyl- 
vania lines west is asking for bids on 
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1200 tons of miscellaneous s The 
Mid 


receiver of the Colorado land 
railroad is offering for sale 50 miles of 
56-pound relaying rails; 11 miles of 
80-pound and 10 miles of 85-pound, 
in all 71 miles of rails. The latter 
will be ready for delivery over the 
next five or six months. All railroad 
sales since Oct. 1 havetbeen at steadily 
lower figures, and bidding was back- 
ward and apathetic. The country is 
shipping very little scrap. With 
melting steel selling at $18, it is im- 
possible to market country scrap when 
the advanced freight rates are con- 
sidered. Yards have been pretty well 
cleaned, and the only restocking in 
progress is where operators are able 
to pick up something at a real bar- 
gain. The consensus of opinion is 
that the market will not improve much 
before the first ofthe year, when it is 
thought some good business will be 


placed. Rerolli rails have declined 
another $1, the latest quotation being 
$39 to $30.50. 


New York Scrap Lower 


New York, Nov. 1—Quotations on 
iron and steel scrap continue to de- 
cline. Seven or eight grades have 
dropped off from $1 to $3, and in 
other materials the tone is gener- 
ally weak. Heavy melting steel is 
now down to $17 to $18 t.o.b. New 
York, and rerolling rails are down to 
$29 to $30. This Tatter price even at 
its present reduced level could be 
shaded, it is believed. Both heavy 
and machinery cast and _ railroad 
wrought are off $1. Other descrip- 
tions of wrought scrap are  un- 
changed, but lower prices probably 
could be had. The New York Cen- 
tral railroad is to close bids on its 
accumulation of scrap Nov. 4, and the 
Erie on Nov. 5 


Tendency Is Lower 


Cleveland, Nov. 2.—The iron and 
steel scrap situation is featured by 
absence oF trading, even dealers do- 
ing little business among themselves. 
Shipments are practically at a stand- 
still because A the difficulty in ob- 
taining permits, a condition which has 
existed for some time. Prices remain 
unchanged as compared with last 
week’s quotations although the ten- 
dency is downward. 


Detroit Prices Decline 


Detroit, Nov. 2. —Consumers of iron 
and steel scrap have stopped buying 
for the present, and the market is 
quiet. The price of nearly every gradc 
has declined, in some instances as 
much as $5 and $6. Grate bars anl 
similar material are down to $19 to 
$20. Car wheels, which a week ago 
were marked down to $30, are selling 
at $25. Cast borings have dropped 
$3; stove plate $4, and boiler plate $3. 
Malleable is offered at $21 to $22, 
the lowest in several months. A 
week ago it was $26. 


Market Dull but Prices Steady 


Cincinnati, Nov. 1—Extreme inac- 
tivity characterizes the iron and steel 
scrap market which continues to dis- 
play a weak tendency although cur- 
rent quotable prices are being main- 
tained by dealers. While there is 
little buying, dealers say there is no 
reason for marking down prices as 
consumers are covered for the re- 
mainder of the year. Normal buying 
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is expected in due time to supply the 
needs of the early delivery periods of 
next year. Buyers on the other hand 
take the attitude present prices are 
too high and that they will take the 
chance of a downward swing of 
prices. 
Deliver on Old Contracts 

Birmingham, Ala. Nov. 1—The 
scrap iron and steel market still is 
quict and the only business being 
done is on delivery against old con- 
tracts. Dealers telling of consider- 
able tonnage have been sold ahead. 
A few inquiries were noted during 
the past week but the market is as 
quict as it ever has been. Local con- 
sumption of old material is slowing 
down as readjustments are under way. 


Wire Demand Less 


And Cancellations, While Light, Are 
On An Increase 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 2.—Demand ior 
wire and wire products is less insist- 
ent and some makers report cancella- 
tions have shown an increase although 
they are said to be comparatively 
light. The new business being taken 
by one producer nets 35 per cent of 
capacity, after allowing for cancella- 
tions. The demand for wire nails es- 
pecially is lighter. While the under- 
tone of the market @s easier prices 
remain unchanged but material is 
moving in a greater volume and this 
accounts for the less urgent demand 
for deliveries. One producer is quot- 
ing regular customers either on the 
basis of present prices, or those at 
time of shipment. In view of the 
general feeling that prices will not 
increase, but rather that they may 
decrease, most of the customers show 
a preference for taking tonnages at 
prices at the time of delivery. 

Demand Less Insistent 

Chicago, Nov. 2.—While inquiry for 
wire and nails continues sufficient to 
imake this an active market, the keen 
edge seems to be off as compared 
with a few weeks ago. The leading 
interest has modified its sales policy 
to the extent that tonnages are being 
booked slightly in excess of replace- 
ments, and the desires of consumers 
to close for somewhat more than their 
shipments indicates their need for 
further supply. Shipments from mills 
are being made at a better rate than 
formerly but in spite of this jobbers 
are unable to accumulate stocks. 
Prices have not been changed either 
by the leading producer or the inde- 
pendents. Some of the latter, how- 
ever, are now shipping against low 
priced orders taken before the peak 
in the market was reached. 


Purchases War Plant 


The Aeolian Co., Meriden, Conn., 
has ourchased a part of the Meriden 
plant of the Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 
Co. One of the most interesting 
features of this plant is its dry kiln 
building, containing eight of the most 
modern wood drying kilns in the 
country. During the war the Meriden 
plant was used by the Colt company 
for the manufacture of their light 
Rrowning machine guns and the dry 
kilns were used at that time for dry- 
ing the gun stocks. 
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Plate Business at Low Ebb 


Current Volume Smallest in Recent Years—Prices Show Increas- 
ing Softness—Meeting Corporation Figure at Chicago 


Philadelphia, Nov. 1.—Actual plate 
business at present is smaller in 
volume than at almost any time in 
recent years. Current inquiry is only 
40 per cent of what it was a month 
ago, and only 1 or 2 per cent of 
inquiry appears to be live business. 
Most of the inquiries are dropped 
without action. For instance, the 
Pennsylvania railroad last week in- 
quired for 750 tons, but withdrew. 
Mill operations are at a low rate. 
There is considerable business in 
prospect for next year, but no in- 
dication as to when it will be placed. 
The Pennsylvania railroad expected 
to buy 40,000 tons for the first half, 
but has made no inquiries for this 
tonnage as yet. The current market 
is 2.90c to 3.00c, Pittsburgh. 


Sales at 2.95¢ to 3.00c 


New York, Nov. 1—Two good-sized 
plate tonmages, 600 tons of sheared tank 
plates in one order and 1300 to 1500 
tons of sheared tank, boiler and _fire- 
box plates in another, were placed dur- 
ing the past week in this district for 
immediate shipment. The prices at 
which this business was placed establish 
the sheared tank plate market at 2.90 to 
Wc, base, Pittsburgh. The 3.00c price 
and concessions under it are obtainable 
only on large lots, however. Orders for 
small lots for quick shipment continue 
to bring out prices ranging in some 
instances as high as 3.25c, Pittsburgh, 
while on small pickups here and there 
as high as 3.50c is being done. 


Lower Prices Quoted 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 2—A prominent in- 
dependent producer of plates has an- 
nounced a reduction in price from 3.25c, 
base, Pittsburgh, to 3.00c and is waiting 
for car orders to take business at its 
new level. While independents generally 
say they still are quoting 3.25c, they 
concede that they are getting practically 
no new business at this figure. That 
which they do take is chiefly due to 
desirable delivery or some other par- 
ticular cause. It is said that some in- 
dependents outside this district are quot 
ing 2.65c, Pittsburgh, the Carnegie Steel 
Co. level. Demand has become so light 
that considerable plate capacity has 
been closed down and a revival in 
husiness on a large scale is not ex- 
pected to develop until the railroads come 
into the market. While the mills are 
down, producers are taking occasion to 
ship tonnages which have been piled up. 


Price Shading Continuing 


Cleveland, Nov. 2.—Shading of the 
3.00c Pittsburgh price on steel plates 
continues to be noted in this terri- 
tory. Prices of 2.90c and 2.95¢ ap- 
peared in the week. Little new busi- 
ness is moving. A few fair-sized lots 
for lake fleet repairs recentiy have 
been placed. 


Price Spread Narrowed 


Chicago, Nov. 2.—Steel plates can 
be bought from the leading interest 
at the prevailing quotation of 3.03c, 
Chicago mill, if specification accom- 


panies order and fits the rolling 
schedule and providing delivery may 
be made at any time most con- 


venient to the mill. This means 
that delivery might be made in a 
month, or within three months. 


This interest is not seeking contracts 
and has no price to announce for 
strictly first quarter or first half de- 
livery. The leading independent plate 
producer in the Chicago district has 
no price, but in cases wifere specifi- 
cation with the order and the business 
fits the rolling schedule, prices down 
to 3.03c, Chicago mill, are quoted. This 
practically wipes out the spread be- 
tween its prices and those of the 
leading interest. However, a quota- 
tion at this level is not made on all 
business offered. In recent inquiry 
for railroad cars about 4500 cars are 
asked for, which will require about 
40,000 tons of steel, largely plates. 


Tin Plise Unchanwed 


New Business Chiefly in Stock Items 
—Inquiries Decline 





Pittsburgh, Nov. 2.—No change has 
developed in the market for tin plate 
during the past week and new busi- 
ness being taken largely relates to 
stock items which independents are 
selling at $8.50 when in car lots and 
at $9 in less than car lots. Inquiries 
have shown a decline but operations 
continue to be at about 80 per cent 
of capacity and most makers are well 
committed into the first quarter. The 
allotment of sheet bars for the lead 
ing interest for this week has been 
increased and by reason of this it is 
hoped to turn out a greater produc- 
tion than has been possible for the 
past few weeks. Tin plate prices for 
first half are expected to be an- 
nounced by some independent mill in 
the near future. 





Lull in Strip Buying 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 2.—Makers of hot 
and cold-rolled strip steel report a 
lull in the market and that they do 
not expect any active buying move- 
ment to develop before the first oi 
the year, when they hope tonnages 
will be taken for general building and 
for railroad purposes. Some think 
the automobile trade at that time may 
resume purchases. It is said the auto- 
mobile industry has cancelled con- 
tracts for almost all the strip steel 
it had on the books of makers. In 
asmuch as they report they are com- 
mitted for the next three to four 
months, most makers believe they will 
be able to maintain operations at a 
fair rate, around 80 per cent of ca- 
pacity, until the market becomes ac- 
tive again. While some producers 
still quote 5.50c and 850c on hot 
and cold-rolled strip steel, respec- 
tively, tonnages have been moving at 
5.00c and 8.00c, and these levels now 
are considered to be representative of 
the market. 
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Shape Demand Still Light 


Independents Quoting Corporation's Price in Chicago—Eastern Pro- 
ducers Inclined To Advance—Little Br dge Capacity Engaged 


Nov.  1,-—Independent 
prices on shapes continue to 
range from 2.90c to 3.10c, Pittsburgh. 
There is, however, greater tendency 
to quote nearer the lower figure. 
Shipments now are obtained within 
a month to six weeks ard in some 
instances sooner. Consumers find 
deliveries by far the best this year. 
Lullness which has characterized the 
market for the past several weeks 
continues. Among the newer projects 
to come before the attention of the 
trade is a new office building, to be 
erected by the Commercial Casualty 
Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. While 
no specifications have been issued, it 
is estimated that between 700 and 
1000 tons will be required. 

The Railroad Bridge Builders’ so- 
ciety, representing approximately 40 
per cent of the capacity of the coun- 


New York, 


mill 


try reports awards in September ag- 
gregated 26,755 tons, or 37 per cent 
its capacity. Shipments aggregated 


53,526 tons, or 74 per cent. Its shops 
have 200,450 tons of work ahead, suf- 
ficient for two and_ three-quarters 
months. 


Inclined to Advance Prices 


Philadeiphia, Nov. 1.—Shape _busi- 
ness in the East is three to four times 
greater in volume than plate business, 
but still the shape market is quiet. 
The Norfolk & Western railroad placed 
1400 tons, mostly at 2.45c, Pittsburgh. 
[he Steel corporation price and 
most of the independents are asking 
3.10c, Pittsburgh, but some are quot- 
ing 3.00c on more attractive business. 
An effort is being made by some 
independents to advance shapes to 
3.25c, which they think is justified 
by present costs. 

Market Is 

Pittsburgh, Nov. 2.—The market 
for shapes is listless without any 
inquiries of importance and apparently 


Featureless 


none in prospect in the near future. 
Despite thhis situation, mills claim 
that they are not selling under 3.10c, 
Pittsburgh, so that this market, al- 
though extremely dull, is in the un- 
usual position of being quoted at a 
higher level than the market for 
plates, Fabricators have taken no 
sizable new business during the past 


week bit still are operating at about 
80 per cent of capacity. 


Bridge Tonnage Bid Upon 


Nov. 2—On 3300 tons 
of structural material and 1100 tons 
of eye-bars for the Belle Isle bridge 
at Detroit, the Mt. Vernon Bridge Co., 
hidding through the Strobel Bridge 
Co., ‘has submitted the low figure and 
is expected to receive the contract. On 
the substructure, G. R. Cook of De- 
troit is low on the general con- 
tract. This involves 600 tons of re- 
inforcing bars and several hundred 
tons of sheet steel piling. Invitation 
to submit bids on the proposed new 
Keith’s theater and office building, 
Cleveland theater and office building 
is practically the only attraction in 
this field now for fabricators. Sev- 


Cleveland, 





eral smal! jobs are being estimated 
and these are the rule. Structural 
shape prices are soft and depend on 
the attractiveness of the tonnage. 


Fabricators Take Little 


Chicago, Nov. 2.—Demand for steel 
shapes is perhaps the slowest of any 


department of the finished steel mar- 
ket. The leading interest is willing 
to take tonnages when specification 
accompanies order, providing the 
specification fits the rolling schedule 
and delivery can be made at con- 
venience. The leading independent 
producer in Chicago has no _ fixed 
schedule of prices, but will quote 
down to the level of the 


leading interest, 2.83c, Chicago mill, 
attractive busi- 


on a similar basis on 

ness. Much interest is manifested 
in the forthcoming award of about 
9000 tons for the Federal Reserve 
bank building, which seems likely to 
be announced shortly. 

CONTRACTS AWARDED 

Bartlett & Hayward, Baltimore, 450 tons of cye 
bars, to American Bridge Co. 

Bridge for Huntington & Broadtop railroad, 300 
tons, to American Bridge Co. 

Bridge No. 57, Sandusky, 0., division of Big Four, 


300 tons to the American Bridge Co. 
New manufacturing plant for Milwaukee Boller Mfg. 


Co., Milwaukee, 159 tons to Wisconsin Bridge & 
Iron Co. 

Machine shop and assembling floor for Moloch 
Automatic Stoker Co., Kaukauna, Wis., 110 tons to 


Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co. 
Orpheum theater and office building, San Francisco, 
Cal., 875 tons, to Dyer Bros 
Foundry building. Lima Foundry & Machine Co., 
Lima, 0., 250 tons, to the MeClintic-Marshall Co 


Plate shop and addition to pattern storage build 
ing, Phoenix Iron Works, Meadville, Pa., 200 tons, 
to the Me lintice-Marshall Co, 

CONTRACTS PENDING 

Junior Orpheum theater, Minneapolis, 1000 tons, 
bids asked. : 2 

Main street theater, Kansas City, Mo., 375 tons, 


bids whed, 
Bridge at Laredo, Tex., 195 tons, bids asked. 





Duplicate bridge structures for Fort street and 
JeLerson avenue, over River Rouge, Detroit, bids 
sked. 
, New Keith’s theater and office building, Cleveland, 
4000 to 4500 tons; bids asked. 
Concrete Bars W ait 
New York, Nov. 1.—-Evidence m- 


hs ; 
volving bribery, the controlling of bids, 
amt wuulawful combinations which ts 


developing in the investigation into 
tuilding operations in this city by the 
Lockwood legislative committee has put 
a halt on new building projects, so 
that current demand for concrete bars 
is limited largely to small erders for 
spot and nearby shipment. Prices on 
concrete bars for mill shipment over 
the next couple of months range from 
3.25 to 3.50c, base Pittsburgh, while 
in some cases spot mill shipment is 


held as high as 3.75c. On concrete bars 
ior spet shipment out of stock in New 
York, the usual price is 5.00c, base. 


Breaks World's Record 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 2-—The Edgar 
Thomson works of the Carnegie Steel 
Co. broke the world’s record for open- 
hearth steel production in one month 
by a 14-furnace plant, furnaces of 
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the stationary type, in October. Edgar 
Thomson, Andrew Carnegie’s first steel 
plant, broke 36 records of production 
altogether during the month, covering 
all departments of the works, and had 
the most remarkable month for record- 
breaking in the 45‘years of the plant’s 
existence. Twenty-six records were 
broken in the open-hearth department, 
five records in the foundry, two in the 
rail mills, two by the bessemer and 
open-hearth departments combined for 
grand total ingots produced, and one 
by the splice bar department. 


Rail Buying Ends 
Western Roads Practically Covered 
for 1921—Track Fastenings Sought 


Chicago, Nov. 2.—Contracting by 
westcrn railroads for their 1921 stand- 


ard steel rail requirements is prac- 
tically at an end, as all important 
lines have covered their needs and 


only a few small tonnages remain to 
be negotiated. No price has yet been 
named for rails from the Chicago mill, 
and coniracts still are lacking in this 
detail. Much inquiry is being re- 
ceived for track fastenings, part of 
it being for rails just bought and part 
1921 requirements for renewals. 
The leading interest is not taking on 


for 


this business as it has no price and 
is not in position to book for 1921 
delivery. 

After a long lull, a few inquiries 
for freight cars have come out re- 
cently on which builders have little 
hope of obtaining contracts imme- 
diately. The Norfolk & Western is 
inquiring for 1000 hoppers, the New 
York Central for 500 stock cars, the 
Pennsylvania for 1500 box cars and 
1000 hoppers, and the Fruit Growers 
Express for 500 refrigerators. The 
Minneapolis & St. Louis is about to 


send out an inquiry for 1500 freight 
cars of various types, 
Price Reduced to 3.00c 
Pittsburgh, Nov. 2—A_ reduction 
from 3.25¢ to 3.00c on light rails, 25 
to 45 pounds, has been announced by 
a prominent producer in this district. 


Another independent steel interest is 
maintaining a quotation of 3.75c but 
business placed at this level is re- 
ported to be light and generally is 
fue to the fact that prompt ship- 
ments from stock are being made. 
Inquiries for 3000 Cars 

New York, Nov. 1—The Pennsyl- 
vania railroad is inquiring for 1500 
box cars and 1000 refrigerator cars. 


Twenty gondolas are to be purchased 
by the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
Prices are being asked on 500 stock 
cars by the New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis. Orders are few and _ in- 
clude 50 tank cars to be built by the 
Pennsylvania Tank Car Co. and 
35 tank cars by the American Car 
& Foundry Co., all for the Acar Mfg. 
Co., New York City, and 100 flats 
to be furnished by the Magor Car Co. 
for the United Fruit Co., New York. 

The American Locomotive Co. has 
received an order from the Delaware 
& Hudson for one locomotive and 
from the Richmond Fredericksburg & 
Potomac for six. The Chesapeake & 
Ohio is inquiring for five. 

New railroad car inquiries in Octo- 
ber aggregated 8200, as compared with 
11,000 im the previous month, and 
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awards amounted to 800, against 1200 
in September. The larger inquiries 
involved 2500 cars for the Pennsy!- 
vania lines, and the outstanding order 
was 3000 cars for the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie. Locomotive awards aggre- 
gated 133. 


Seeks Mill Pipe 


Inquiries Reach 79,000 Tons but Only 





1000 Tons Have Been Placed 
Pittsburgh, Nov. 2.—Unlike the 
market for other lines, that for iron 


and steel buttweld and lapweld pipe 
continues to show an increase in in- 
quiries which are greatly in excess of 
output. This situation has _ been 
plainiy reflected in a large inquiry 
made by the Prairie Pipe Line, a sub- 
sidiary of the Standard Oil Co., which 
has been secking about 240 miles or 


31,000 tons of 12-inch pipe, and 100 
miles or 10,000 tons of 8-inch pipe, 
and has heen able to place only 


about 1000 tons, the business going to 
a Pittsburgh. a Wheeling, W. Va., and 
a Youngstown O., mills. It is said 
that some of it may be placed with 
a Chicago producer. Standard Oil sub- 
sidiaries also are in the market for 
2-inch feed line pipe. Not only is 
the output of pipe inadequate to meet 
demands but thefe is a further re- 
striction because threading capacity is 
considerably less than the output. An 
export inquiry involves about 400 
miles. or approximately 38,000 tons 
of 10-inch and 8-inch pipe. While 
some mills report a full supply of 
cars for the past week, others com- 
plain of a shortage and still are pil- 
ing tonnage. The Riverside works 
of the National Tube Co. are down 
on account of a lack of cars. 
Prices Remain Steady 

New York, Nov. 1—While the tone 
of the eastern cast iron pipe market 
is weak, owing to softening in pig 
iron, no shading in prices has been 
reported. Manufacturers are well 
booked ahead over the end of the 
year, and it is likely that until in- 
quiries for spring requirements come 
into the market there will be little 
if any change in the market. Muni- 
ciple inquiries are scarce, and demand, 
generally, is at low ebb. 


Rejecting Many Bids 


Chicago, Nov. 2.—Taking bids _on 
cast iron pipe is far from meaning 


that sales will follow, as many cities 
are rejecting the figures submitted 
by makers, deeming prices too high 
and preferring to wait in the _ ex- 
pectation the latter may lower. Bids 
will be opened at Duluth, Minn., 
Nov. 6, on 132 tons, and at Fort 
Wayne, Ind. Nov. 8 on 133 tons 
The American Cast Iron Pipe Co. has 
been awarded 300 tons at Owosso, 
Mich., and the National Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. has taken 500 tons at Cleve- 
land and 50 tons at Springfield. O. 


Stores Pipe Stock 


Chicagoo, Nov. 2—To expedite de- 
liveries of small lots of cast iron pipe 


and specials the National Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. Birmingham, has _ estab- 
lished a storage stock in Chicago, 


containing 3 to 12-inch pipe and spe- 
cials in class B and heavier. 
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Semifinished Market So t 


Resale Offerings of Rerolling Billets at $45 and Sheet Bars at $48— 
Little New Business Placed—Cleveland Mills on Reduced Basis 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 2.—Resale lots of 
sheet bars and billets are being offered 
at prices considerably below those quoted 
by mills. It is reported an outside in- 
trest is offering a round tonnage of 
standard soit 4 x 4-inch rerolling billets 
at $45 and that another seller is quoting 
as low as $8 on sheet bars. Independent 
mills generally appear to be quoting $55, 
Pittsburgh or Youngstown, a reduction 
of $5 a ton under their recent quota- 
tion. These mills have followed the 
policy of a prominent producer in nam- 
ing this figure. An inquiry for 1000 tons 
has come out during the past week and 
mills have shown considerable interest, 
but so far as reported the tonnage has 
not been bought and it is believed if it is 
it will be at a price less than $55. 

While producers generally are quoting 
$65, Pittsburgh or Youngstown, on shee‘ 
hars, they frankly admit they do not 
expect to get any business at this level 
and some of them think even $60 would 
net be attractive. The market is so dui! 
it is not possible to get a clear idea 
of it. 

A small amount of 
has been sold during the past week 
at $75, mill, for the soft grade. High 
carbon rods still are quoted at $85 to 
$19) but the maximum practically has 
disappeared 

A report is in 


wire rod tonnage 


circulation that an in- 


dependent mill is quoting 2.45¢ on uni- 
versal skelp, as compared with the gen- 
eral quotation of 3.25c, and considerable 


doubt has been expressed as to the 
correctness of this report. It is evi- 
dent, howcver, that the level of 3.25c 


could be shaded considerably. 


Forging Billets Wanted 


Philadelphia, Nov. 1.—A good sized 
inquiry for forging billets is out from 
a consumer in this district but it is 
not yet known what prices can be 
done. ‘The last price offered by mak- 
ers was $65 Pittsburgh Some re- 
rolling billet business is under nego- 
tiation at $50 Pictsburgh but has not 
yet been closed 


Semifinished Output 


Cleveland, Nov. 2.—As a 
suspensions of billet and sheet bar 
business, producers of semifinished 
material are operating their plants on 
a reduced Ihe McKinney Steel 
Co. now is operating seven of its 
open hearth furnaces Reports of 
softness in semifinished prices are 
current but little new business is mov 
ing. \ recent sale of 1000 tons of 
open-hearth sheet bars was placed at 


Less 


result of 


basis. 


$60, Pittsburgh, the mill absorbing 
several dollars in freight to make this 
price. 
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Future TLead Zine 
Straits New York St. Louis Spot Nickel 
TCopper NY basis basis Aluminum ant imony ingot 
i; Miees vt0ees cee - 15 90 42 25 6.875 7.05 33.00 6.375 43.00 
i Bib acosccceces Seeses 15.00 42 1 6.875 7.00 $3.00 6.375 43.00 
Oct. Biclvecesccceses Leeesee 15.00 42.875 6.875 6.95 32.00 6.375 43.00 
BOF. Boccccccccccccccccens 15.00 42.00 6.875 6.90 33.0 6.375 43.00 
ih} ichenenesccnscpese 15 00 42.90 3.875 6.90 33.00 6.375 43.60 
*Future shipment from Singapere or London. 
+Open market quotation 
tProducers, price delivered, prompt ana October; outside lfc to 16.12%c 
EW YORK, Nov. 2.—Nonferrous metal prices to 11,000 tons previous to the shutdown. Seven 
showed a little more resistance to the down- large smelters continue closed or practically closed 
ward pressure again this week, quotations in by disagreement with their labor over wages scales 
— = — being # or — —! om and most 4 = other smelters are gradually blowing 
cost levels. Le was steady and tin again move out some of their retorts. 
upward in a fluctuating market. Business in all The tin market has been irregular. Hea 
' . ‘ AAs gular. vy supplies 
the metals continued , a a PF ee in this country made New York again the cheapest 
inquiry for copper at the low level we. © ~=6world «market to buy in on several days recently 
market is closed today for election. os ome and British houses bought futures here. American 
aime \ 2 a a a Mt, *. consumers have shown little interest The statistics 
vere, & Ge 7 . issued by the metal exchange today showed a de 
tracted considerable interest. Improved inquiry for crease of about 500 tons in October, but stocks 
casting copper and ingot mictal, which iso de- and landing still amounted to 3191 tons. Deliveries 
ane, was = — AA... a during the month amounted to 3415 tons The 
notng more wcvivity au months. Lond ti orket covere briskly ith 
brass and copper rolling mills, however, still are —— of "and. final anaes of "the, British, cnt 
busier handling  concellations than new business strike regaining practicnlly all of the £32 lost in 
and have not been buying a. Panna | of  disconuting that development. 
wd 1 = . ee o> — A The lead market has been dull, with prices rang 
change Nov. 1 at prices ranging from 14.70¢ to - by - - 2 aets 
ea a S ing from 6.75¢ to 7.00e New York, and 6.62%c w 
14.87%e, f.0.b. refinery. Some interest has been > 
4 . to 6.75¢ Bast St. Louis. These prices prevailed in 
shown in first quarter copper, producers quoting - — - - 
Seven 15.12'%4e: February 15.25¢. Casting copper the outside market, with resales of considerable 
omy pose. be ; qusting “4 62t4e. Lake copper ‘tommges by consumers a factor in making the mar- 
— quad 15.25¢ q ——T. ket. The leading interest continued to quote 
The zine market eased a little further. business 7.250, New york Cost of import from sbrosd has 
A . heen about 7.25¢ to 7.50¢, ¢.if. The London market 
being reported Nov. 1 at 6.85¢, East St. Louis, fo : 
prompt shipment. The London market also has been has been well supported. reflecting the | heavy sales 
but ins a Mitle too high relatively to ‘ Amer'can account and decrease in stocks there. 
permit import transactions. The Joplin zinc ore The antimony market has been dull and weak, 
field will resume Wednesday after a two weeks shut- wholesale iots being obtainable at 6:37%e, New 
down to curtail supplies, but will limit production © York. The import cost has been about 6.50¢, New 
7000 tons weekly. 2s against 10,000 York, varying with the daily fluctuations in silver. 


henceforth to 








May Release All Open Top Cars 


Interstate Commerce Commission Frees 4000 Coal ‘Carriers Daily from Northwest 
Fueling Service and Is Expected To Remove Ban on High-Side Equipment, 
Affording Relief to Steel and Other Trades 


ASHINGTON, Nov. 2.—Now 
W that the interstate commerce 
commission has wholly lifted 
its service order compelling the move- 
ment of 4000 cars of bituminous coal 
daily to Lake Erie ports for the North- 
west, the only service order or priority 
remaining is that diverting to the coal 
trade all open-top cars with sides 36 
inches or more in height. The best 
opinion is that this order will be re- 
scinded. within a week or 10 days at 
the most. The exact date depends 
largely upon the weather and the ra- 
pidity with which the Middle West 
is coaled. This will greatly relieve 
the steel industry from-traffic troubles. 
Suspension of the Northwest order 
followed the tactics of coal consumers 
in allowing upper lake docks to get 
congested in the hope this condition 
would reduce prices. Feeling to an 
extent that the Northwest, like the 
public utility interests, no longer should 
make use of government protection 
for a purpose other than for which 
the orders were originally intended, the 
commerce commission has withdrawn 
from the field. To Nov. 1 Great 
Lakes shipments of bituminous coal 
this season had totaled slightly over 
20,000,000 net tons, compared with 
20,409,000 tons at this time in 1919 and 
25,108,000 tons at this time in 1918. 
It is the opinion of the commission 
all danger of a fuel shortage has been 
eliminated, and that once Middle West 
consumers have been accorded 7,000,000 
or 8,000,000 tons more, the normal car 
supply will suffice, and all open-top 
cars may safely be released for other 
commodities. 

Every week sees the railroads nearer 
normal, and more efficient handling of 
cars as well as more expeditious and 
heavy loading seem apparent. In the 
week ended Oct. 16 the railroads load- 
ed 1,005,663 cars of revenue freight, 
compared with only 972,078 cars in the 
corresponding week of 1919 and 927,134 
cars in the corresponding week of 
1918. In the week ended Oct. 9 the 
roads loaded 1,009,787 cars of revenue 
freight. The record for loading is 
1,011,000 cars a week. In the week 
ended Oct. 16 the roads loaded 14,139 
cars of coke, against 8435 cars in the 
same week of 1919; 227,642 cars of 
coal, against 217,416 in the same week 
of 1919; and 76,534 cars of ore, against 
53,334 in the same week of 1919. 


One reason why open-top cars have 


been short is seen in the report of the 
interstate commerce commission which 
shows that on Oct. 1 there were 75,000 
bad-order cars on various railroads, or 
7.6 per cent of the total owned. Since 
the railroads are aiming at not more 
than 4 per cent of bad-order cars, the 
open top condition is serious. Were 
these 75,000 cars in serviceable condi- 
tion, they would carry 3,750,000 tons 
of coal per trip. The eastern district 
is the worst off in this respect, having 
95 per cent of its open-top cars out 


of service. For various districts these 
figures are: 

No No. Per 
open-top bad-order cent 
cars owned cars ~ bad-order 

ED: took Mien 282,923 26,877 9.5 
Allegheny ........... 320,031 18,562 5.8 
DED -°s scetese se 85,807 7,637 8.5 
I Soci cteed 107,687 8,184 7.6 
Northwestern ........ 59.854 $.653 6.1 
Central western....... 101,056 7,424 7.5 
Southwestern ........ 44,254 2.436 5.5 
Talk of prosecuting car distribu- 


tors and other railroad employes for 
alleged forgery of interstate commerce 
commission orders and for accepting 
bribes for placing coal cars has recurred 
though it is said much of this practice 
falls beyond ithe reach of the Lever 
act and the department of justice. In 
some cases it is said the number of 
cars granted by special permits was 
doubled and tripled by substitution of 
larger figures. This has led to the 
belief some collusion was necessary 
within the commission itself. How- 
ever, prosecution is still in talk 
stage. 

The commission has announced ap- 
proval of a loan of $6,000,000" to the 
Northern Pacific railroad for the pur- 
chase of additional motive power, 
freight cars and for improving its way 
and structures. The railroad is re- 
quired to finance $10,000,000, making 
the total investment in improvements 
$16,000,000. More protection for short 
lines is in sight as a result of the 
commission sustaining the protest of 
the American Short Line association 
against the proposal of the trunk lines 
to abolish a per diem rental for for- 
eign cars of 60 cents per car with 
a reclaim allowance of two days’ free 
time. The railroads have, since the 


the 


‘end of federal control, abolished the 


free time and increased the per diem 
rental to 90 cents per day. A new 
arrangement will be entered into, prob- 
ably a compromise between the old 
and new schedules. The commission 
also thas called a hearing at Helena, 
Mont., on Nov. 15, to consider the re- 
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fusal of that state to raise intrastate 
rates to the same levels as interstate 
ones in western territory. 


Ferro “Dumping” Action 
Must Wait Turn 


Washington, Nov. 2.—Although at- 
torneys for the federal trade commis- 
sion assert progress is being made 
in working up the case against Crocker 
Bros., Rogers, Brown & Co., Frank 
Samuel and C. W. Leavitt & Co. for 
alleged dumping of ferromanganese in 
the United States in violation of the 
federal antidumping statute, it probably 
will be several months at the earliest 
before the trial is had. The case must 
wait until actions previously filed are 
disposed of, it is stated. The trade 
commission issued its complaint, fol- 
lowing protests by domestic producers 
of ferromanganese that the English 
article was being “dumped” in the 
United States to prevent a ferroman- 
ganese industry being built up or main- 
tained here. All of the respondents 
last May filed denials with the com- 
mission, and the next step is the set- 
ting of the date of the trial by the 
commission. 


Trade Board Abandons 
Cost Reporting 


Washington, Nov. 2.—The federal 
trade commission announced today that 
it has abandoned its practice of re- 
porting cost figures on iron, steel and 
coke production, and will not seck 
such figures, even on a voluntary basis, 
until the Supreme Court finally rules 
on its authority. This action is equivalent 
to a total surrender by the commission, 
and it is believed that cost reporting 
will be abolished permanently. 

Bituminous operators, like iron and 
steel producers, were so rapidiy ceas- 
ing to report their production costs 
that the commission today in issuing 
its preliminary report on coal mining 
costs for June stated no further re- 


ports will be given out. This step 
was threatened when the report for 
May was issued, the commission 


warning at that time that so few op 
erators were reporting that such cost 
figures as the commission was able to 
compile were fast getting to the point 
where they were not representative, 
and this fear has been borne out. 
During the fuel administration 
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period as high as 2482 bituminous 
coal operators reported their produc- 
tion costs to the trade commission. 
This number dropped to 1589 in Jan- 
uary, 1431 in February, 1081 in March, 
812 in April, 680 in May, and now to 
555 in June. In the Maynard Coal 
Co. case the coal industry challenged 
successfully to date the authority of 
the commission to require the submis- 
sion of private cost data. Then fol- 
lowed the decision adverse to the 
commission in the injunction issued by 
the District of Columbia supreme 
court at the instance of 22 iron, steel 
and coke producers. Enjoined in 
both actions, the trade commission 
last spring put cost reporting on a 
voluntary basis and appealed to the 
industry to co-operate, but the appeal 
has failed. 

“The value of current coal cost bul- 
letins depends entirely upon the rela- 
tive quality of the figures contained 
therein,” states the trade commission, 
“and when it appears that out of the 
tota! of operations an insufficient 
number of reports are made, the fig- 
ures obtained fail to maintain their 
relative quality. This condition seems 
to have been reached, and publication 
of the monthly cost bulletins, on a 
voluntary basis, must cease with this 
issue. 


The 555 bituminous coal operators 
who reported their costs for June 
gave their average sales realizations 


in that month as $3.44 a ton. Since 
their production cost f.o.b. mine aver- 
aged $2.70, the margin per net ton 
was 74 cents. Out of this 74 cents 
must come taxes, depreciation, sell- 
ing expenses, interest, profit and 
similar items. In May the average 
sales return was $3.31 a ton and the 
cost $2.77, making the margin in May 
54 cents a ton, or 20 cents a ton un- 
der the June margin. Of the $2.70 
reported -as the average production 
cost per ton in June, $2.02 represented 
labor costs, 31 cents general supplies 
and 37 cents general expense or over 
head. 


With the date set for asking modi- 
fication of the Claire furnace  in- 
junction in the district supreme court 
in order that the mandamus suits 
against the Bethlehem Steel and Re- 
public Jron & Steel companies could 
be prosecuted, now a month past, the 
trade commission has not yet taken 
any forward step in pressing its cases 
against the steel industry for refus- 
_ ing to submit the production cost re- 
ports. Some action may be taken 
toward the middle of November, it 
is stated. 


Rejects Hog Island Bids 


Washington, Nov. 2.—Two bids were 
received by the United States ship- 
ping board for the Hog Island ship- 
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yard, near Philadelphia, and both were 
rejected as being inadequate. The 
Barde Bros. Steel Co, New York, 
made an offer of $4,000,000, and the 
New Jersey Machinery Echange, Newark, 
N. J., offered $4,268,750. Hog Island 
cost the government almost $70,000,000, 
and the shipping board has unofficially 
set $20,000,000 as the minimum price. 
A check for $1,000,000, signed by J. N. 
and L. B. Barde, accompanied the 
Barde bid. It is probable hids will be 
advertised again. 


Yards Building 331 Ships 


Washington, Nov. 2.—-Private 
American shipyards on Oct. 1 were 
building 331 steel vessels of 1,236,277 
gross tons, compared with 345 
vessels of 1,236,547 gross tons on 
Sept. 1, says the department of com- 
merce. The largest number of ships 
was being constructed by the Ameri- 
can Bridge Co., Ambridge, Pa., the 
number being 97. The Sun Ship- 
building Co., Chester, Pa., was second 
with 17 and the Federal Shipbuilding 
Co., Newark, N. J., third with 13. In 
point of tonnage, the Sun company 
ted with 127,399 tons, while the Fed. 
eral company was second with 77,- 
(00 tons and the Merchant Shipbuild- 
ing Corp., New York, third with 76,- 
900 tons. 

Chairman Benson of the shipping 
board is reported to favor the sale 
of the government’s wooden fleet to 
foreign interests, chiefly South Ameri- 
can ones, apparently no United 
States ship interests wanting any of 
them. Because the ship board now 
has only two members, no sales policy 
can be formulated at this time. Plans 
are now under way for the sale of 
one of the board’s ship plants at 
Seattle. Recent reductions in operat- 
ing expenses and personnel have re- 
duced the board’s costs .at the rate 
of $1,600,000 a year, it is announced. 

According to Lloyd's latest report, 
on Sept. 30 American shipyards were 
building 312 steel and wooden ships, 
with a gross tonnage of 1,772,193, 
against 961 steel and wooden ships, 
with a gross tonnage of 3,731,098, be- 
ing built in United Kingdom ship- 
yards.. On Sept. 30, 1919, American 
yards were building 767, with a gross 
tonnage of 3,470,748, compared with 
781 ships, with a tonnage of 2,806,- 
773, on the ways in shipyards in the 
United Kingdom. 


Roads Delay Export Rate 


Washington, Nov. 2.—Effective date 
of new preferential railroad freight 
rates on iron and steel articles for 
export from Chicago to Atlantic ports 
has been deferred because New Eng- 
land and -other eastern roads have 
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not yet concurred in the new tariffs. 
On Oct. 23, however, new and re 
duced rates on export iron and steel 


articles from Chicago to the Pacific 
coast went into effect. These 
schedules grant Chicago and Chicago 
territory lower rates to the west coast 


than from Pittsburgh and other east- 


new 


ern territory points. On billets, 
sheets, plates, bolts, tubing, angles, 
bars and other iron and steel articles 
the new rate from Chicago, Illinois, 


certain points in Indiana, Iowa, Mis- 
souri and Kansas is 71 cents per 100 
pounds, compared with the old rate 
of 80 cents from both Chicago and 
Pittsburgh. On ferromanganese, pig 
iron, ferrosilicon and spiegeleisen the 
new rate from Chicago to the west 
coast for export is 65 cents, reduced 
from 73.5 cents, still effective for 
Pittsburgh and the East. On ma- 
chinery the new rate is $1.335, against 
the old rate of $1.15, and on 
pipe and fittings the new 
cents, against 71 cents. In 
every iron and steel the 
rates to the Pacific coast export 
maintain the old rates for Pittsburgh 
but reduce them for Chicago. 


cast 
is 8&0 
almost 


rate 


group new 


tor 


Operates Iron Mill 


Kentucky Iron & Steel Co. now is 
operating the former plant of the 
Louisville Steel & Iron Co., Louisville, 
Ky., for the production of iron and steel 


bars, concrete reinforcing bars, ete., 
having acquired title to the property. 
The plant has been re-equipped by the 
new owners and is operating 100 per 
cent. The plant consists of eight 
puddling and two reheating furnaces, 
bar mills, etc. R Wilbur Tietjen is 
president; I. L. McCord, 114 Liberty 


street, New York, vice president; John 
J Bell, 
William 
the mills. 


secretary and and 


McKenzie, 


treasurer; 
superintendent of 


Traffic League To Meet 


meeting of the Indus- 
With a 


The annual 
trial Traffic 
ship of nearly 1000, and which repre- 
sents a quarter of a million shippers 
of the country through commercial or- 
ganization affiliations, is to be held in 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
Thursday and Friday, Nov. 18 and 19. 
The meeting will be of especial inter- 
est to shippers because of many 
changes of rates that recently have 
been made. 


league. mempbe: 


Tie Ingals Iron Worxks taken 
out a permit to carry on $10,000 
worth of repairs and rebuilding of its 
office building near the plant in Bir- 
iningham, Ala. 





has 











October Pig lron Output Higher 


Average Daily Production Is 2100 Tons Better Than That for September, All 
of Which Is Due to Nonmerchant Furnaces — 28 Stacks Are 


Blown Out, Reducing Total to 289 


GAIN reflecting the improve 
A stack activity observed in 
September, the October pro- 
duction of coke and anthracite pig 
iron totaled 3,293,543 tons, thereby 
taking second place in monthly out- 
put for the year. The improvement 
is partially attributable to the one- 


longer month of October as well 
the large number of furnaces in 
operation during the early part of the 
Many stacks were blown out 
in the last few days of 
the effect on production 


day 


as 


month. 
banked 
October but 


or 











was not materially felt in the October 
tonnage. 

The total production ia October of 
3,293,543 tons was a gain of 169,235 
tons over thé September output of 

— 
MONTHLY PRODUCTION 
1920 1919 1918 
January ..... 3,012,373 3,306,279 2,403,227 
February 2,994 ,25 2,943,347 2,318,202 
BED. - eboetec 3,375,768 3,088,023 3,209,996 
). Serre 2,752,67 2,474,374 3,273,355 
BP ccccccees 2,991,825 2,107,729 3,451,884 
FUND. cccvcces $3,046,623 2,114,028 3,316,148 
Total ist half.. 18,163,516 16,037,988 17,972,852 
nt Seed eve on 3,043,918 2,424,212 3.408,584 
August 3,145,536 2,742,081 8,378,479 
September 3,124,308 2,480,790 3,413,228 
October 3,203,548 1,864,424 3,482,392 
re ee 2,407,369 3,347,844 
December .nces  cecccces 2,626,074 3,434,114 
Se a We . Kocccces 14,544,950 20,464,636 

Grand total.. 30, 770,8: 21 80,578.730 38,437,448 
3,124,508 tons. When reduced to an 
average daily basis, the October pro- 
Guction represents 196,243 tons, a gain 


of 2100 tons over the 104,143 tons of 


September. 





AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 





1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 
Jan. 97,172 106,654 77,523 101,930 102,319 
Feb. 102,904 105,270 82,794 94,641 106,157 
Mar. 108,895 99,614 103,548 105,026 107,343 
April 91,754 82,479 109,112 110,936 107,517 
May 96,510 67,991 111,351 110,119 108,535 
June 101,553 70,467 110,538 108,675 107,127 
July 98,190 78.200 109,954 107,459 103,907 
Aug. 161,468 88.453 108,983 104,483 103,156 
Sept. 104,142 82,692 118,774 104,691 106,935 
Oct 106,242 60,142 112,335 196,332 118,167 
Mev. 8 sense 80,244 111,595 106,620 110,593 
ii a 4 84,711 110,602 93,077 102,715 
Av. 100,883 83,910 105,293 104,562 106.610 
ber. This is a gain of 156,904 tons. 
On an average daily production basis, 
the nonmerchant output is at the rate 
of 78,532 tons per day, 2612 tons bet- 
ter than the 75,920 tons per day of 
the previous month. Merchant iron 


with 819,518 tons registered a gain of 
21,407 tons over the September figure 
of 798,111 tons. On the daily basis, 
however, merchant iron was pro- 
duced at the rate of 26,436 tons or a 
loss of 168 tons from the September 
production of 26,004 tons per day. 
Steelworks furnaces, therefore, were 
responsible for the improved showing 
of October. 

In contrast to the improved stack 
activity of September when 1! stacks 
were blown in, thereby raising the 
total to 317 stacks, during October 
the number of active stacks slumped 
severely. Twenty-eight furnaces were 
either blown out or banked, thus re- 
ducing the number in blast on Oct. 
31 to 289 stacks, the lowest number 
operating since April, 1°20. Three 
merchant furnaces were blown in and 




















Nonmerchant or _ steelworks fur- 19 blown out making a net loss for 
naces produced 2,434,511 tons, com- ¢his class of 16 furnaces. Three steel- 
pared with 2,277,607 tons in Septem- works furnaces were blown in and 15 

OCTOBER PIG IRON 
; No. in blast last ‘ (Tea , F 
7 No. of day of month Total tonnage made ——Tetals — = 

States stacks Oct Sept. Merchant Nenmerchant =, a. fot. 
Pennsylvania yevanbebsdaaces 161 110 122 246,702 970 012 4 216,715 t 1,168,127. 
RRS ee aa ae 7 60 65 156 958 602.178 760.136 705.686 
Alabama » BPeecccccvccees 4% 28 25 112,724 83,945 196,469 197,503 
Virginia Ee dovesbhbssecec’ 19 9 10 35,340 oseste 35,340 33,988 
ts Un (iin neds apedan hands 2 29 2 91 291 143,830 235,221 228.971 
New CL ee 5 2 2 8,431 teach 8.431 9,153 
SP As tiivithe voevesks 2% 20 8 8 20 59,160 235,971 295,121 267,535 
Se eee 6 3 3 
Dn; 556 needeeee 800-0 0d0m 146 13 13 ] 

0 ES eee » ae 8 6 6f 36,764 304,409 341,173 311,144 

D.. .batinebtbdanesees ; 6 3 3 J 

PE - -setbeeccasebes 7 3 5) 

ME MEE $cc oceenebecace 5, 5 5 | 

OF =e 18 8 8 [ 38,262 46,601 84,863 93,614 

Washington ........ ! ns] 0 

DD. Gedeeecccassvacesene 2 0 °] 

er eee 1 0 0 

«SO reer 3 3 8} 983,785 46,565 80,350 60,017 

De > Sobewrnabioasedccse 3 3 3 

DA encterecensdeneecece 1 | 1 

Spiegel and ferro—all states . ° 39,514 48,590 
SN 1s Ghotee b 60 be cake ec 435 289 817 819,518 2,434,511 8,293,543 3,124,308 
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12 fur- 
activity, 
between 

stacks. 


blown out with a net loss of 
naces. The slackening 
therefore, is well balanced 
merchant and nonmerchant 

Ferromanganese production was 25,- 


781 tons, a loss of 1916 tons from the 


of 


September figure of 27,697 tons. Spie- 
gel production also showed a loss. 
The October tonnage of 9000 tons 


was a loss of 2849 tons from the Sep- 
tember output of 11,849 tons. 

Stacks in during 

In Ohio: McKeefrey, McKee- 
Iron Co. In Pennsylvania: One 
Carnegie Steel Co.; Earlston, 
Thropp; ithe new 600-ton 


blown October 
were: 
frey 

Carrie, 
Joseph E. 





DIVISIONS OF PRODUCTION 











Ferro- 

Non- man- Other 
1919 Merchant merchant Spiegel ganese ferro 
Jan... 785,384 2.480.789 15.926 17,212 6,968 
Feb. . 740,863 2,169,640 6,309 21,221 5,308 
March. 740,921 2,315,258 6,146 20,586 5,112 
April. 593,655 1,856,802 2.778 16,175 4,964 
Mag. 514,002 1,574,679 4.747 10,883 3,418 
June. 436,359 1,647,085 13,361 2,860 7,363 
July. 493,505 1,909,537 7,830 10,87 2,466 
Aug. 518,425 2, 175.517 8,179 9,252 708 
Sept. 567,608 1,891,418 4,656 17,108 eve 
Oct. 574,519 1,269,667 5.074 15,164 eee 
Nov. 625,925 1,760,754 4,500 15,464 726 
Dee. 653,722 1,954,831 4,508 11,210 1,733 
Total. 7,274,958 23,005,983 84,014 175,009 38.766 
1920 
Jan. 716.574 2,267,747 5.908 18,054 4,005 
Feb 735,707 2215,079 11,755 18,015 3,701 
March 863,167 2,474,018 15.472 19,202 3,908 
April 761,331 1,958,535 6,600 18,036 8,168 
May 808.751 2,140,346 10,744 21,536 10,448 
June 769,226 2.233.565 8.510 26,870 8,442 
July 791,440 2,209,128 6.925 28.347 8,078 
Autg.. 823.495 2276.4323 8.333 28,642 8,683 
Sept. . 798,111 2.277.607 11,849 27.697 9,044 
Oct 819.518 2,434,511 9,000 25,781 4,733 
Total 7.887.330 22,.486.969 95,091 232,181 69,259 
stack, Midland No. 2, Pittsburgh Cru- 
cible eSteel Co. In Virginia: One 
Low Moor, Low Moor Iron Co. In 
Alabama: Bessemer No. 1, Tennessee 
Coal , Iron & Railroad Co. 


British Miners Favor 
Return to Work 


(Staff Cable) 


London, Nov. 3.—The ballots of the 
striking British coal miners are gen- 
erally favorable to the acceptance of 
the government’s proposal for a set- 
tlement, and it appears that the 
miners will return to work at an early 
date. Blast furnaces and steelworks, 
however, continue inoperative. 


Detroit’s industrial payroll has been 
reduced from 310,000 as of April 7 to 
235,000 as of Oct. 27, through curtail- 
ment of operation in all lines. 





British Strike Nears Settlement 


Miners’ Officials Recommend Acceptance of Government's Terms Until National 
Wages Board Is Established—Only 85 of 290 Furnace Stacks in Operation— 
October Output Shows 30 Per Cent Loss—Germany Reduces Steel Prices 


European Headquarters, 
Tue Iron Trapve Review, 
2-4 Caxton House, Westminster, 8. W. 1 


ONDON, Nov. 1—Out of 299 
blast furnace stacks in opera- 
tion before the coal miners 


went out on strike, approximately 85 
still are active, 95 have been blown 


out and the remainder has been 
banked. Production of pig iron in 
Great Britain in Octcber will show 


a deciine of 30 per cent as a conse- 
quence of the strike. 

The miners’ officials have decided to 
submit to a vote of the men the 
government’s' terms of 2. shillings 
advance per shift, based on increased 
output, and have recommended the 
acceptance of the terms as a tempo- 
rary expedient until a national wage 
board is established. In accordance 


The Iron Trade Review Staff Cable 
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with the government’s proposal the 
output of last September is to be the 
average on which the sliding scale 
is to be based, and wages are to be 
adjusted automatically Jan. 3 and 31, 
1920, and every four weeks thereafter. 


It is hoped that mining will be re- 
sumed Noy, 8. 

While a more optimistic feeling 
prevails in regard to the prospective 


settlement of the strike, further shut- 
downs of irun and steel plants are 
anticipated before it is settled. Even 
if the miners resume work Great 
Britain appears to have been saddled 
with closed shop domination. The 
cost of the strike it is estimated will 
reach £35,000,000 ($120,750,000) and 


the loss of coal production will total 
15,000,000 tons. Nevertheless, Great 
Britain appears to be bearing up well 
under the strain. 


Market transactions are awaiting 
the settlement of the strike. Mean- 
while, the stringency due to the short 
age of foundry iron is 
Inquiry for steel is fair, but few sales 
are recorded. The sheet market re 
flects more weakness. Plant shut 
downs are enabling the railways to 
clear away piled tonnages. 


increasing 


Belgian makers are active sellers in 
the british market. They are offering 
billets at £15 ($51.75) cif. Thames 
and bars at £21 6s ($73.47), Bir 
mingham. German steel 
been reduced about 500 
ton. 


prices have 


marks per 


Belgium in Possession of British Iron Markets 


Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation Street. 
IRMINGHAM,, Eng., Oct. 22.— 
B This has probably been the 
blackest week within the mem- 
ory of the British iron trade, due to 
the coal strike. The expectation that 
a number of the miners would de- 
cline to feliow the crack of the union 
whip proved to be entirely unfounded. 
Thousands of miners viewed the stop- 
page with disfavor, but at the last 
moment their leaders prevailed on the 
men to stand together. All the pits 
of the country are stopped. 

At present Premier Lloyd George is 
in consultation with the miners’ lead- 
ers, and everyone is hoping that new 
negotiations will result. On tthe 
whole, the situation looks a_ shade 
more hopeful. 

In thc meantime, the iron and steel 
trades have received a knockout blow. 
The Tees-side district is almost com- 
pletely shut down. In that district 
there is a group of big works which 
must have continuous trainloads of 
cual to keep them in operation. They 
are all shut down, and all the blast 
furnaces are stopped, with few ex- 
ceptions. Some are working on slack 
blast, partly because the linings are 
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weak and ironmasters do not care to 
run the risk of damping down. The 
slack blast method also is preferred 
because a furnace can be more quick- 
ly restored to full working. One fur- 
nace m that district has been blown 
out completely, as have a number in 
other districts. Some of these fur- 
naces, being of obsolete construction, 
will not be restarted. 

The stoppage in the iron and steel 
industry is fractically universal. In 
Shefield the estimate is that 100,000 
men will be walking the streets by 
the end of the week. There will be 
at least 25,000 men out in Barrow. 
In the Scotch district 500,000 will be 
out tomorrow. and the unemployed 
in South Wales, either connected with 
the iron and steel industry or de- 
pendent upon it will run into several 
hundred thousands. 

It is the same in the Black country 
districts, with ail big works; but a 
few of the smaller works possibly can 
operate throughout mext week. The 
shipbuilding yards in the north of 
Engiand will be assisted somewhat by 
the gradual distribution of the steel 
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the re- 
and 


accumulated there, largely as 
sult of the railway 
some thousands will be 
time from unemployment 
geucral stoppage is only a 
days, anc the outlook is 
about as black as it can be. In 
Wales some of the 
permanent, as a 
missed steelworkers 
have made arrangements to 
either to Canada or America. 


congestion, 
saved for a 

Sut the 
matter ol 
considered 
South 
results will b 


number of the dis 


are reported to 


cmigrat 


The results are calamit 
ous because of the rapid fall ix 
and the formidable character of 


the 


especially 
prices 


ior 


eign competition From price 
point of view, Belgium is in posses 
sion of the market. At Birmingham 
this week Belgian steel billets wer: 
on offer at £16 5s ($56.06), as 
against the British price of £21 10s 
($74.17). In some previous strikes 
steel prices have hardened, but the 
conviction is now so general that a 
big slump has commenced that al 


most every firm is receiving cancella 
tions. This applies especially in the 
Black country, where they are coming 
in by every mail. Some works which 
a week or two ago had large reserves 
of business on their books have shut 
down this week, with hardly an order 
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Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 
British Market 





SEMIFINISHED STEEL 














EER: coc ce veceddubeagabessandbesaaves 773 50.25 
TED. > dos Gedc coeds «sages ckeuwedaeancee 773 50.25 
Corrected to Date by Cable GUE - we ccnws.c chacbecdveedtcess Hes 1023 66.59 
Home Market Prices. Gross Tons at Works or Furnace FINISHED sTEEL 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
5 Francs per 100 kilos 
es A (220 ths.) $ 
Billets soft steel....... 2010 0 70.73 NO a re en” 120 80 
SREB 6c 0séoscccesvcsctnss 21 0 0 ee. CiEPOEE ne a ee ee 
- : BED. evils ent cdbdoorsawowsegstteheeees 120 7.80 
Wire POUS se eeeesenseeeseees $0 0 0 103.30 Normal beams and profiles............... 115 to 120 7.48 to 7.80 
FINISHED STEEL “Plates bridge and tank, 5 millimeters and 
‘ ‘ a eee .-deddesabecetinocsode 164% 10.69 
Med tas Bageed. $6 te S lnch..... =.¢°s 1 oe = Sheets, black, 3 millimeters............. . 112t0.179° 11.18 to 11.65 
Ship plates, England...........es000. 27 0 0 93.1 Bars, cold-drawn, 40 te 60 millimeters 
Ship plates, Scotland..........+..+. ° = : : oe camnd 220 14.59 
op” sana kata ae an. *<.- C ou Sedna tyesg saa eveaubaneventee . 
Sheets, black, 24 gage........... 3410 0 119.03 Pig iron prices are f.0.b furnace; semifinished steel prices f.0.b. works; 
PE, “ORNS 05 cd cevesecseccs 240 «0 82.80 finished steel prices, according to the schedule of the Paris Consortium of 
Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage........... 38 0 0 131.10 Iron and Steel dealers, delivered, except (*) which are from schedule 
Rails, 60 Ibs. and over...-...... «++. 25 0 0 86.25 of the Comptoir des Toles. 
Tin plate, base box, 108 lbs.......... s $.¢ 4 a 
SO Sn. dbbcdb out d.0o ccocdansos 3410 0 119.03 Belgian Market 
PIG IRON* : 
. Prices Last Reported 
West Coast Hematite............6... 1415 0 50.89 
Hematite, Kast Coast Mixed Numbers. . 13 0 0 44.35 PIG IRON 
Middlesborough Basie .......00--e00: 1115 0 40.54 Francs per metric ton 
Middlesborough No. 3.........60+- ase 11 5 0 38.81 (2205 Ibs.) 
No. 3% Foundry, Derby, Leicester, Not Foundry, 3 per cent silicon, Belgium....... 500 to 525 35.00 to 36.75 
Pee gg EE ae a Asatte i °° 48. 4 Foundry, 3 ver cent silicon. Luxemburg.... £50 38.50 
No. 3 Foundry Northamptonshire. ..... 12 7 6 42.69 Rasic, open-hearth, Belglum.............. 575 37.38 
Ne. 3 tna awe “ia - .. : bry Basic-bessemer, Belgian .... 0... sseeesens 475 to 500 32.25 to 35.00 
Sa ge pphente ° 3° 0 0 137.85 Basic-bessemer, Luxemburg .............. 525 to 550 36.75 to 38.50 
- — Ta es i SEMIFINISHED STEEI 
COKE EE diwsondadveeeX cise Soausedouete 675 to 750 47.25 to 52.50 
Se 36 0 11.21 a ee re 750 to 775 52.50 to 54.25 
Werte GF ow cece coscccces 45 0 14.66 Sheet bars .....eeeseeveereceerenevecs 800 to 825 56.00 to 57.75 
F h M k t a a arose bpasoeaherns oth Anke bees oss R., as nas 
renc arke tan ss yee oC. eer ree 5 to 66.50 
FINISHED MATERIAL 
Prices Last Reported Frances per 100 kilos 
(220 The } ¢ 
PIG IRON a ee eee ee 92% 6.48 
Francs per metric ton Normal beams and profiles................ 92% to 95 6.48 to 6.65 
(2205 Ibs.) $ Plates, 5 millimeters and thicker.......... 125 8.75 
Hematite, Lorraine ....5-.eseeeceeeceves 705 to 765 45.83 to 49.72 Plates, 3 to 5 millimeters..............4. 135 9.45 
Foundry, Longwy, 3 per cent Si, sand-cast 450 29.25 Sheets, black, 3 millimeters.............. 137% 9.63 
Foundry. Longwy, 3 per cent Si., chill-cast 500 32.50 PEER WHE ce cceccccccescesacs ccnsesces 385 26.95 
Foundry, Longwy, 2 per cent Si., sand-cast 447 29.06 | Sheets, galv. 1 millimeter................ 270 18.90 
Foundry, Longwy, 2 per cent Si.. chill-cast 480 31.20) -- 
COKE *Sold on same basis as semifinished material 
a TPlus 50 francs for export. | 
Drenth GUFMREO 6 .cccccccccesecsecescess 175 nsel/ All prices f.0.b. furnace or works, except finished material, for which | 
German, Belgium ‘and British furnace....... 175 11.38 delivered prices are quoted. 
left. Up to a few days ago French for tne making of locks. It is stated within the next few days for want of 
agents were warning English cus- that the Belgian sizes do not suit coal. 
tomers that deliveries could nét be the Pritish consumer very well, and The gulvanized sheet and tin plate 
guaranteed, as there was a probability there is some irregularity in rolling. trades share in the general disloca- 
of a miners’ strike on Nov. 1 for 5 But this is more than counterbal- tion, but there is practically no de 
francs (35 cents) per day increase in anced by the very much lower price. mand in the way of large orders, and 
wages. It was understood that the Some American wire rods have the Welsh quotation is £38 ($131.10) 
Belgian miners proposed to unite in been sold in Birmingham at. £28 per ton. A few dealers in the Mid- 
this movement. But it was announced ($96.60) per ton, as against the British lands who are able to sell from stock 
later that the trouble was settled, and figure of £30 ($103.50). With re- claim to be getting £40 ($138) and 
that production in those districts will gard to steel, British manufacturers upwards. ‘Tin plates are easier at 
go on as usual. Belgian iron for nut state their readiness to produce cost £2 4s ($7.58) for prompt supplics 
and bolt making is coming in large shects to show that the billets they f.o.t. works. It is said that some 
quantities into the Black country at make cannot be produced under £22 offers have been received as low as 
£22 ($75.90) per ton, or about £7 ($75.90) per ton. In normal times £2 2s 6d ($7.33). Most of the ti: 
($24.15) to £8 ($27.60) below the there would be a good opening here plate works are idle, and the stoppac: 
local quotation. A good deal of Bel- for wire rods; but the Birmingham will be general by the latter part of 
gian material is also being used there wire mills are likely to be stopped the week. 





IDDLESBOROUGH, Eng., 
M Oct. 5.—Unsettled conditions 
prevail in the British export 
trade in iron and steel due to the 
tro tble with the coal miners. At the 
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Middlesborough Export Tonnage Gains 
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Silicon iron is being offered to for- 
eign buyers who are able also to 





same time, there has been a slight 


modification 
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export 


secure supplies of mottled and white 
iron, at £13 7s 6d ($46.74) and £12 
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grades for export oversea. Shippers 
anticipate further relaxations in these 
export restrictions. 


Homie consumers of Cleveland pig 
iron still absorb supplies, but are 
in a much better position regarding 
their needs than during the first half 
of the year. Sales of hematite are 
reported to buyers from neutral coun- 
tries at £14 ($48.93). Shipments of 
East coast hematite mixed numbers 
are being made to Belgium, France 
and Italy of £13 7s 6d ($46.74) per 
ton. Some sales of ferromanganese 
are recorded and a shipment of about 
3000. tons to the United States has 
been made. 


Slackness prevailed in the export 
trade of the Tyne early in the month, 
but there was a better tone notice- 
able later. Allied countries are in- 
sistent for coal deliveries which ar 
much in arrears. Other continental 
buyers are also in the market. Signs 
of greater activity are evident in in- 
quiries for cross-channel trade, but 
few definite bookings are taking place. 
There is delay in getting vessels away 
at present with their full cargo and 
some weeks must elapse before coal 
for export will show improvement. 

Ample shipping is available for iron 
and steel exports but the demand for 
space is easy. Freights show a slight 
decline to Antwerp, Calais and Rot- 
terdam. The following are the quota- 
tions: Amtwerp, iron, 15s; steel, 20s; 
Calais, iron, 17s 6d; steel, 22s 6d; 
Cologne, iron, 27s 6d; steel, 32s 6d; 
Dieppe, iron, 25s; steel, 30s; Ham- 
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burg, iron, 27s 6d; steel, 35s; Rotter- 
dam, iron, 15s; steel, 20s; Rouen, iron, 
25s; steel, 30s; Genoa, iron, 40s; and 
Capetown, iron, 70s; steel, 70s. 


The freights to the following desti- 
nations are plus 10 per cent c. t. and 
receive immediate or deferred re- 
bates: Hong Kong, iron, 65s; steel, 
65s; Japan, iron, 65s; steel, 65s; 
Straits Settlement, iron, 65s; _ steel, 
62, 6d; Pt. Swetterham, iron, 70s; 
steel, 67s 6d; Java, iron, 67s 6d; 
steel, 67s 6d; Australia, iron, 60s; 
steel, 60s: New Zealand, iron, 58s 9d; 
steel, 58s 9d; Algcria, iron, 100s; steel, 
100s; Greece, iron, 140s; steel, 140s; 
and Turkey, iron, 160s; steel, 160s. 

The total tonnage of pig iron and 
steel shipped in September from 
Middlesborough reached 74,224 tons; 
of this, 23,686 tons was delivered 
coastwise. For the nine months end- 
ing September the iron and steel ton- 
nage shipped from Middlesborough 
port totalied 629,200 tons of which 
370,000 tons was pig iron. 

During the month 33 countries were 
in the market for materials. The 
largest buyer was Belgium. Over 
10,000 tons of pig iron was shipped 
on Belgian orders, India ranking next 
with over *9000 tons. Trade with 
Italy has been interrupted, due to 
caution engendered by the _ revolu- 
tionary outbreaks. Quantities of less 
than 500 tons of iror and steel have 
been shipped to Germany, Algeria, 
Ceylon, Finland, Greece, Mesopotamia, 


Malta, Mauritius, Norway, Sweden. 
Syria, Straits Settlement, Turkey, 
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Uruguay, and New Zealand. The 
following tabulated statement shows 
how ithe iron and steel tonnage in 
September from Middiesborough was 
distributed: 


Rolled iron 
Pig iron and steel Total 


EE, an do ond 21 8,826 3,847 
I 2ob00% ieee : 60 984 1.044 
Belgium. meee 44 = 10.292 
British East Africa... i 549 "B49 
Cape Colony bh eebec 1,520 1,520 
ilar paaete: Meee 720 720 
DE daetekioce 1,550 200 1,750 
Egypt idan a 594 594 
France ...... . 1,023 181 1,204 
SN. chiéwanse: 792 319 1111 
Hong Kong er 517 617 
India .... F Te 9,045 9,045 
a ee 4,100 220 4,320 
Japan padhechookee 500 2.564 3,064 
FP ; . 100 1,084 1,184 
i is , a>. 892 92 
Russia - dabhécs , 1,340 1,340 
United States sabes 5,050 Seve 5,050 
Total, including ship 

ments under 500 tons 44,134 30,000 74,224 


The foreign ore imported into the 
Tees in September shows a noticcable 
decrease compared with August when 
198,131 tons were discharged. The 
September total reached 144,191 tons. 
Ore freights are firmer. The Bilbao- 
Middlesborough rate is 18s ($3.14) 
per ton. Best Rubio ore is 50s ($8.73) 
an advance of Is ($0.174) over the 
quotation in July. 

Exports of iron and steel and prod- 
ucts in September as compared with 
those in the same month last year, 
expressed in tons, follow: 


1919 1920 
oe MO a eccannesseesexccns 32,380 43,357 
Iron (wrought), bars, angles, ete 2,980 4,826 
Steel bars, ete......... seecou ‘Ee 28,401 
Hoops and sirips .. eee 3,838 6,117 
Plates (not under ™% in.) -» 14,636 15.757 
Plates and black sheets........ 10,659 9.959 
Black plates ...... ve , 6,196 1,893 
Galvanized sheets .... een 22.304 29,101 
finned plates and sheets.. 25,442 20,543 


French lron and Steel Prices Reduced 


ARIS, Oct. 15.—The long looked 

for drop in prices of French 

iron and steel came this week, 
having been preceded a fortnight by 
the dechne in metallurgical coke and 
a few days by that in pig iron. The 
results are due largely to the efforts 
of the French minister of public 
works to reconcile the various inter- 
ests coucerned, 

Blarc furnace interests in return for 
the drop of 75 francs ($4.87) per ton 
on coke, first announced a _ reduction 
of 150 francs ($9.75) on pig iron. 
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Finished and semifinishea products 
followed, the largest variation being 
noted with respect to plates and 
sheets, on the latter as much as 350 
francs ($24.25) per ton. 

The new prices are applicable im- 
mediately, and thus they affect stocks 
in warenouses as well as new product. 

The reductions are far in excess of 
that which was applied to coke, and 
it is more than probable that various 


minor adjustments will be made in 
the immiediate future, depending large- 
ly on the attitude of Belgium and 
Germany and the Saar with reference 
to attempts to penetrate the French 
markets. 

If the new price scale gives the 
expected impetus to trade in gen- 
eral there is no question but that it 
will still be a scllers’ market as the 
need is great for all that can be 
offered. Oniy the probability of 
better prices in the near future can 
he said to cloud the situation. 


Belgium Expected ToMakeFurtherCuts 


RUSSELS, Oct. 15.—The Bei- 
B gian market has not as yet 
been affected by the recent 
readjustment of prices of metallurgical 
products in France. Belgian pro- 
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ducers probably will not delay their 
reply very long. There promises to 


be a liveiy competition in the Euro- 
pean export market which will not 
wait until home needs are wholly 
supplied. The only notable change 
in Belgian prices this week is with 
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to basic bessemer pig which 
francs ($1.75) per 


respect 
has dropped 25 
ton. 

General trade conditions are some- 
what easier but stocks are accumulat- 
ing, and when the price adjustment 
comes a steady flow of business is 
looked for. Future delivery orders 
are being solicited and obtained in 
the rolling mills of the Liege district 
in particular, where reconstruction 
has progressed satisfactorily. It is 
this that will prove the force of Bel- 
gian metallurgy in the struggle which 
is to come in the European field. The 
fact that Belgium is so largely de- 
pendent upon French ore is not likely 
to be anu insurmountable difficulty as 
it is unthinkable that France would 
seek to ration Belgium in this neces- 
sary raw imaterial regardless of how 
fierce the competition may become. 





Will Erect Mechanical 
Puddling Plant 


A mechanical puddling plant is to 
be erected by the Youngstown Steel 
Co., Youngstown, O.,:on a 50-acre site, 
a short distance north of Warren, O., 
recently purchased. The site is along 
the Mahoning river and is served by 
the Baltimore & Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania railroads. 


While plans call for 16 puddling 
furnaces with a combined daily output 
of 1000 tons and eventually two blast 
furnaces, only four puddling units will 
be included in the initial installation. 
Construction work will be _ started 
about April, 1921. The initial outlay 
is* placed at $1,800,000. E. L. Ford, 


president, and T. M. Phillips, first 
vice president and general manager 
of the Youngstown Steel Co., have 


been experimenting with the mechan- 
ical process of puddling iron for sev- 
eral years. Present holdings of the 
Youngstown Steel Co. include coal 
lands, real estate and securities. H. C. 
Bixler is vice president and engineer 
and J. P. Suiter secretary and treas- 
urer. Formerly the company owned 
the Tod furnace of the Brier Hill 
Steel Co. 


Abandon Plan To Ship Pig 
Iron by Barge 


Abandonment of a plan to ship pig 
iron by way of the New York state 
barge canal from the Buffalo fur- 
naces to censumers in the East 
was announced at Newark, N. J., Oct. 
27 at a joint meeting of the Newark 
Foundrymen’s association and the 
Gray Iron club of New York. C. J. 
agg, traffic commissioner of the 
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Newark chamber of commerce, who 
has been investigating the possibil- 
ities of this method of transportation, 
asserted that developments arising 
since the plan was first proposed made 
it inadvisable and his suggestion that 
the proposition be dropped was get- 
erally accepted. 


At the time the investigation was 
begun there was a marked shortage 
of cars. Water rates hovered around 
$2, as compared with rail rates of 
$2.60. This made the proposition 
dovbly attractive. Shortly after, how- 
ever, grain interests of the Northwest 
chartered practically 65 per cent of the 
barges, resulting in such a shortage 
of bottoms for other commodities that 
on one iot of 1000 tons of pig iron 
that came through a premium of $2 
a ton was paid. 


Later the water rate was increased 
to about $3.40 a ton, as compared 
with the increased rail rate of $3.65. 
Handling charges at the docks, it way 
ascertained, would amount to 80 cents 
a ton, and trucking charges about $1, 
niaking a total expenditure of $5.20 
a ton for material shipped by way of 
the canal. Charges for rail shipments, 


‘on the other hand, would cost approxi- 


mately $3.90, there being but about 
20 to 30 cents to be added to the 
rate for handling. This in conjunc- 
tion with a steadily ‘ncreasing num- 
ber of available cars, Mr. Fagg 
pointed out, made it highly advan- 
tageous to have shipments made by 
rail. 


An interesting address was deliv- 
cred by James H. Tregoe, secretary 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men, New York. He discussed gen- 


ctal business conditions from _ the 
standpoint of the economist. He 
traced developments leading to the 


present dull situation, and expressed 
the opinion that no great amount of ac- 
tivity should be expected before spring. 


Mr. Tregoe asserted that the fed- 
eral reserve bank had begun what 
would have proved in his opinion an 
orderly process of deflation, but that 
three later developments combined to 
upset this orderly process. First 
came a reduction in prices by a large 
retail merchant, then a widespread 
sropaganda by the -newspapers for 
lower prices, and finally a “buying 
strike” on the part of the general 


public. 


He expressed the opinion that buy- 
ing now should be the order of the 
day. He warned against overcharg- 
ing, and warned with equal vigor 
against attempting to drive a “hard 
bargain.” He appealed strongly for 
all to keep, above everything else, 
their faith in the future of American 
business. 
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New England Manufac- 


turers Meet in Boston 


Transportation questions as they 
affect New England industries formed 
the principal topics of discussion at 
the annual meeting of the Associated 
Industries of Massachusetts held dur- 
img the past week at the Copley Plaza 
hotel, in Boston. Thursday was given 
over to freight rates and shipping 
questions. John D. Hashagan, traffic 
manager of the American Glue Co., 
argued for further coastwise lines, 
pointing out that the recently estab- 
lished line from Boston to San Fran- 
cisco has been eminently successful in its 
operation. 

The rate situation was discussed at 
considerable length by Benjamin 
Campbell of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford railroad. One of 
the features of this paper was the 
outline of the 10 class scale of rates 
which briefly means the grouping of 
all commodities into one of ten 
classes for the establishing of rates. 
On Friday Frank A. Vanderlip led the 
discussion on export questions stating 
that it was speculation rather than 
good manufacturing policy to de- 
pend upon exchange improvements in 
our relations with foreign countries. 
England he said is facing a rather 
serious time. Her business, built up 
on iron and coal, is at least tem- 
porary without this foundation, the 
speaker said. 

Ora L. Stone, general manager of 
the Associated Industries, gave a 
comprehensive report of the years’ 
work and treated in considerable 
length the problem of the immigrant 
as it applies to this country and par- 
ticularly to Massachusetts. Realiza 
tion of the vital problem of educating 
the immigrant is what Mr. Stone pre- 
dicts as the only solution. A new 
executive committee elected by Asso 
ciated Industries includes the follow- 
ing: Charles L. Allen, president and 
general manager of the Norton Co., 


Worcester; Lewis E. Bellows, presi- 
dent, Walden Worcester Co., Inc., 
Worcester, Mass.; Winslow Blanch- 


ard, president, Blanchard Machine Co., 
Cambridge, Mass.; Jerome R. George, 


vice president. Morgan Construction 
Co., Worcester; John W. Higgins. 
president and treasurer, Worcester 


Pressed Steel Co., Worcester; Ebbon 
S. S. Keith, president, Keith Car & 
Mig. Co., Sagamore, Mass.; Theodore 
W. Little, vice president, Walworth 
Mfg. Co., Boston; Frederick H. Paine, 
president, Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., 
Greenfield, Mass.; Richard H. Rice, 
manager, General Electric Co., West 
Lynn, Mass.; E. Kent Swift, treasurer 
and general manager, Whitins Ma- 
chine Co., Whitinsville, Mass. 














Discuss Costkeeping Problems 


Members of American Gear Manufacturers Association Consider Standardization and 
Cost Accounting at Semiannual Meeting — Describes Machine Rate Method 
of Distributing Expense—Next Meeting Place Is Cincinnati 


ELD at the picturesque Lake Mo- 
H honk in the Shawangunk moun- 
tains of New York state, the 
semiannual ineeting of the American 
Gear Manufacturer’s association, Oct. 
20-22 was given an atmospiiere of in- 
timacy and informality that not only 
added to the value of the discussions, 
but went a long way ir further cement- 
ing the friendly relations which existed 
among the members of the association. 
The principal topics discussed at the 
open sessions of the convention per- 
tained to cost methods and standard- 
ization. P. G. Agnew, secretary of the 
American Engineering Standards com- 
mittee, opened the discussion on the 
latter subject by addressing the associa- 
tion on “Standardization from the Point 
of View of the American Engineering 
Standards Committee.” This address 
was followed by the presentation of a 
paper along the same general theme 
by Calvin W. Rice, secretary of the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. Mr. Rice outlined the progress 
of the mechanical engineers in standard- 
ization work. 

Virtually all of Thursday, the sec- 
ond day of the convention, was given 
over to reports of the various standard- 
ization committees of the association. 
While no action was taken at this meet- 
ing, it is likely that several reports will 
receive final approval at the spring con- 
vention, which, it was iater announced, 
will be held at Cincinnati. The reports 
dealt with spur gears; bevels and spiral 
bevels; worms, gear worms and spirals; 
sprockets; composition gearing; herring- 
bone gears: gears and pinions; key- 
ways; and inspection standardization. 


Methods of Distributing Expense 


A feature of the convention was an 
address by Christopher Haigh, super- 
visor of costs of the General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., on “Machine 
Rate Method of Distributing Expense.” 
Mr. Haigh classified the methods now 
in general use under five headings: The 
man rate, the man hour, the sold hour, 
the material and labor, and machine 
hour rate plans. 

The man rate method, he asserted, is 
in most general use because of its 
simplicity. For a plant making but 
one product this plan of distributing 
overhead is quite satisfactory, he stated. 
But where the product is varied and 
the tools are different for each of the 


various units produced, this method is 
misleading as to final results. 

The man hour method has for its 
base the number of hours spent on a 
job instead of the amount of wages 
paid. This method, Mr. Haigh stated, is 
subject to the same criticism as the man 
rate method in that the assumption is 
made that the overhead expenses have 
a fixed ratio to the number of hours 
spent on a job. He asserted that the ma- 
terial and labor rate have the same in- 
herent defects as the two foregoing 
methods, as it also is a matter of apply- 
ing an average expense to jobs instead 
of an actual cost, the difference between 
this and the other two systems being 
only that the material is added to the 
labor before determining the expense 
to be applied. This method at best, 
Mr. Haigh asserted, can have but few 
correct applications. The sold hour plan, 
he declared, is in very little use and 
little can be said in its favor. 


How Machine Hvuur Rate Is Used 


In explaining the machine hour rate 
method, Mr. Haigh stated the plan con- 
sisted of distributing all of the manu- 
facturing expenses by a charge to each 
job of the overhead cost of operating 
the machines and other facilities used 
on that job. This overhead charge is 
not an average charge for the whole 
plant or department but rather the cost 
of maintaining and operating each of 
the machines, group of machines, 
henches, etc. It is possible by this meth- 
od to show the difference between the 
expense cost of a boring mill and a 
lathe, a gear cutter and splining ma- 
chine, etc. 

To install this method it is first nec- 
essary to find the number of feet 
available for direct productive work. 
The square feet thus obtained is then 
used as a divisor for determining the 
cost per square foot per year for main- 
tenance, depreciation, taxes, insurance 
and kindred charges, but not including 
any expense incident to the actual opera- 
tiorr of the machines. The next step is 
to divide’ the factory into production 
centers, including in each center ma- 
chines of similar character, or individ- 
ual machines where Sere were no con- 
venient groups, and then determining 
the number of square feet occupied by 
each center, including the area re- 
quired for materials waiting to go on 
the machines, workmen, etc. On the basis 
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of the area occupied, a rental charge 
is fixed for each production center. 

The cost of items incident to the 
operation and maintenance of each center 
is then determined. These expenses con- 
sist of depreciation of the machinery 
and equipment, taxes, repairs, small tools 
cutting oils and other charges which can 
be definitely allocated to one or more 
machines which have been included in 
one production center. 

Says Machine Hour Rate Is Best 

The rental charges and the charges 
for operating and maintaining the ma- 
chines are then added, thus making a 
basis for determining the hourly cost 
of expense applicable to work on the 
machine hour method. To determine the 
hourly charge, the total normal hours 
which each production center will work 
per year must be estimated. The amount 
of expenses allocated to each production 
center is divided by the normal hours 
estimated, the result being the expense 
cost per hour. Items such as supervision, 
clerical and general administrative ex- 
penses are to be totaled and divided 
by the sum of the normal hours of 
all production centers. This results in 
another hourly expense cost which is 
to be added to each machine rate as a 
supplementary charge. 

Mr. Haigh stated that in his ex- 
perience he found the machine rate 
method the most accurate and generally 
satisfactory. He said he believed the 
principal reason it is not in more gen- 
eral use is because of the work in- 
volved in getting the system started, but 
that in any business which is to a 
large extent competitive, the installation 
of the method is well worth while. 


Organize Sales Company 


The Manufacturer’s Sales Co., has 
been organized, with offices in the 
Leader-News building, Cleveland, to 
represent in Cleveland and surround 
ing territory one or possibly two large 
manufacturers for the sale of their re- 
spective products. C. C. Bradford, fora 
number of years sales manager of the 
U. S. Light & Heat Corp., and more 
recently sales manager of the Marlin 
Rockwell Corp., is manager of the new 
enterprise. Mr. Brdaford is widely 
acquainted among manufacturers and 
buyers throughout the Middle West 
and has had extensive experience in 
developing sales organizations. 











LEVELAND employers have or- 
ganized an association for the 


establishment of the American 


jan in employment relations. It is 
their purpose to make it one of the 
strongest and most effective associa- 
tions of its kind in the country. Fully 
70 per cent of the industrial employers 
in the city, giving employment to 85 
per cent of the workmen, either have 
joined or have applied for member- 
ship. The association plans to extend 
the membership to include every em- 
ployer in the city, and eventually to 
bring about the open shop rule in all 
lines of enterprise. F. C. Chandler, 
Chandler Motor Car Co., is president, 
and committees now are in process of 
formation. In a statement issued by 
the association it is said: 


“The American Plan association has 
been formed to carry into business life 
the same principles that are existent in 
our national life. 

“The constitution of the United 
States guarantees to every man equal 
opportunities and equal justice. The 
individual freedom of activity is also 
guaranteed, providing that the rights of 
others are not interfered with. The 
American plan in industry can best 
be typified in the open shop. There is, 
however, a confusion in the minds of a 
good many people when the open shop 
is mentioned, as their thought immedi- 
ately is that the open shop is the 
counterpart of the closed shop. The 
true fact is, however, that in industry 
the open shop is contrasted to two 
‘closed shops.’ There is the closed 
nonunion shop, where no man with a 
union card can get a job, and there is 
the closed union shop, where no one 
without a union card can get a job. 


Permits Constitutional Rights 


“The open shop, however, is the 
American plan in industry because it 
is the place where the constitutional 
rights of the individual are neither 
abridged nor denied. In an open 
shop freedom of action and freedom 
of expression are always guaranteed 
to the parties involved, both employer 
and employe, without the intervention 
of any disinterested person. The open 
shop established in any community 
bespeaks prosperity and activity and 
industrial peace in that town. If there 
is guaranteed freedom of action of 


the employe, that spirit in industry 
will attract men to the city where 
they know their individual skill and 


ability can express itself in production 
and their remuneration be commensu- 
rate with their -efforts. Where you 
have activity and contented employes, 
prosperity is the result, and the work- 
er as well as the invested capital re- 
ceives adequate returns, and are there- 


fore giving to the community their 
spirit of progress which forges it 
ahead of the town where unamerican 
principles are in existence. 

“The American Plan association 
takes into consideration the three ele- 
ments in the community, ie. the em- 
ployer, the employe and the general 
public. If we can make Cleveland 
‘open shop’ in spirit and in fact more 
capital will be invested here and more 
good citizens will be attracted, and the 
general public will enjoy the benefit of 
the progressiveness which results by 
harmony in the industrial life of the 
community.” 


Report on Iron and Steel 
Labor in 1919 


Washington, Nov. 2.—Common labor 
in the iron and steel industry earned, 





eveland in Open Shop Ranks 


American Plan Association Organized, with Fully 70 Per Cent of Industrial Em- 
ployers Co-operating—Effort Begun To Extend Open Shop Principle to 
All Lines of Employment—Motor Car Manufacturer President 


fourth. In the accompanying table it 
is to be noted that the average hours 
worked are those per week day. For 
comparison with other industries, the to- 
tal number of hours worked per week 
has been divided by six. 


Open Shop Established in 
Alabama Coal Fields 


The Alabama Co., one of the larg- 
est coal producing companies in Ala- 
bama, has severed virtually all con- 
nections with the United Mine Work- 
ers of America. The company has 
layed off all miners employed at its 
mines in Searle and Brockwood, where 
walkouts occurred last week, and is 
now hiring new men without any 














Average Hours Worked and Earnings of Laborers 
in Iron and Steel Industry in 1919 
Average hours 
Number of No. of worked Average earnings 
establishments employes per week day per hour worked 
th: SUIS Scawcowrcdsorcosseccastssegne 23 2131 8.5 $0.455 
SD “ec agedpaccccseseceane 1 638 7.6 -489 
Opem-tearth fiemacer 2... occ ccc cccccseese 19 1763 8.4 464 
ME sci sbdssacwenees + scebnanane 11 214 9.0 434 
DE UE we vacauWescnsicctdesdéuectes 19 495 10.9 469 
i i Schon mhenbeinds iuedasts costcavns 9 584 7.2 -449 
: (Oe. Ms vcuew se cctes eves ccdaes 5 425 5.5 478 
Se. GD 6 aFes cebebabessecoduccetesnsucads 25 124% 7.9 -442 
i SP Snsd6 eeGtRbe. 6.00 ds0 ve nebeck 6 161 8.1 .460 
ON Ce Wn obi cbs be cdsCccosdcssvccsces 4 352 8.3 -460 
on an average, approximately $100 a_ reference to the blue book contracts 


month in 1919, according to the bureau 
of labor statistics of the department 
of labor. So far as the rate per hour 
is concerned, common labor was paid 
least in puddling mills, where it got 
43.4 cents per hour. The highest rate 
per hour was paid in bessemer converter 
plants, where the rate was 48.9 cents. 
However, because of longer hours, com- 
mon labor in blooming mills, paid at 
the rate of 46.9 cents per hour— proved 
the biggest wage earner in 1919, the ay- 
erage being $1463.82 for the year. Con- 
sidermmg that the survey covered 131 
plants in 10 divisions of the iron and 
steel industry, the spread in rate paid 
common labor in 1919 was not great, 
the lowest being 43.4 cents per hour 
and the highest 489 cents. As was 
the case with more skilled labor, it was 
found that the Pittsburgh district paid 
common labor best, with the Great 
Lakes and Middle West mills second, 
eastern ones third and southefn ones 
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which were broken by the miners 
when they quit work. The men layed 
off have been notified to vacate the 
company’s houses. 

The backbone of ithe strike appears 
to have been broken so far as the 
union miners are concerned, and most 
of the large operators now steadfastly 
refuse to deal withthe union. 

Very little concern was evinced by 
the operators when announcement 
came from Indianapolis that John L. 
Lewis, international president of the 
mine workers, had sent a telegram 
to President Wilson urging that the 
department of justice be directed to 
enforce the principle of collective bar- 
gaining between the coal miners and 
the coal operators of Alabama. 

The operators have refused to hold 
any conference with the striking min- 
ers looking toward settlement by 
means of arbitration, stating that the 
sole issue now was as to whether or 
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not they should recognize the union. 

Rumors that general strikes may be 
declared throughout Alabama as an 
aid to the union miners, are not taken 
seriously. ; 


Repudiate Radical Lead- 


ers, Warning to Workers 


The textile workers of Philadelphia 
must perform their tasks in a capable 
manner and repudiate their radica 
union leaders, or approximately 125,- 
000 will be cut of work, according to 
J. L. Benton, managing director of 
the Philadelphia Textile Manufacturers 
association. Mr. Beiuton said that 
already 40,000 incompetent workers 
had been dropped. 

“The manufacturers are 
now to do this,” said Mr. 

“During the war they 


in a posi- 
Ben- 
were 


ton 
ton. 
not.” 

Mr. Benton stated that the textile 
manufacturers are not opposed to 
unions but that they are opposed to 
radical leaders and are going to fight 
it out with the latter at ‘this time. 
Other textile manufacturers have 
adopted the attitude ofttlined by Mr. 


Renton. Union leaders charge that 
the statements of Mr. Benton and 
the other manufactuters indicate a 


fight for the open shop. 


Puddlers’' Pay Is Raised 
74 Cents Per Ton 


Puddlers’ wages were raised from 
$18.02 to $18.76 a ton for November 
and December at the bimonthly wage 
settlement made by representatives of 
the puddlers and the bar iron manu- 
facturcrs in Youngstown, O., Oct. 29. 
Sales sheets of representatives of the 
middle western bar iron mills devei- 
oped a card of 3.55c, as compare! 
with 340c¢ for the previous two 
months. The average of cards for 
1620 is 3.07c. An .advance of 7¥Y. 
per cent was made effective in the 
wages of finishing mill men. Follow- 
ing is a comparative statement of bi- 





monthly puddled iron prices since 
Jan. 1, 1917: 

1920 1919 1918 1917 
CO 2.55¢ 3.10¢ $.10e 2.35¢ 
March-April ...... «se 2.70¢ 2.75¢ 3.30¢ 2.45¢ 
eae 3.00e 2.50¢ 3.35¢ 2.65¢ 
,.  aeeeeerrees 3.25¢ 2.50¢ 3.40¢ 2.75¢ 
Ce iktevedeteic 3.40¢ 2.50¢ 3.45¢ 2.85¢ 
WOR ~ wapcbaucséat 3.55¢ 2.50¢ 3.45¢ 2.95¢ 
Yearly average ....... 8.07c 2.64¢ 3.5tce *.65¢ 


Paterson PushesCampaign 


The Associated Industries of Pater- 
son has begun an educational cam- 
paign in behalf of the open shop in 
the New Jersey city. The campaign 
will be conducted through the news- 
papers, advetising space being pur- 
chased to set forth the principles of 
the American plan of employment. So 
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in Paterson 
was decided 
shop estab- 
trades. The 


far as the metal trades 
are concerned the issue 
last year and the open 
lished firmly in those 
present effort is to extend the plan 
to all industries and enterprises. The 
association has promulgated a resolution, 
containing among other clauses, the 
following: 

“The open shop principle is the bul- 
wark of those American ideals of hu- 
man freedom and democracy upon 
which our government is based; is the 
safeguard of national prosperity and 
welfare in the conduct of our indus- 
tries; and is our. sole. protection 
against the encroachments of bolshe- 
vism and radicalism of every descrip- 
tion. 


Railway Bridge Builders 
Meet in Atlanta 


About 500 delegates from all over 
the United States attended the thirtieth 
annual convention of the American 
Railway Bridge and Building associa- 
tion, held at the Piedmont hotel, At- 
lanta, Oct. 26, 27 and 28. The annual 
meeting of the Building and Building 
Supply Men’s association was also held 
in Atlanta at the same time, 33 com- 
panies exhibiting their products in 
connection with the two conventions. 

The program included mainly com- 
mittee reports and discussions on sub- 


jects of importance in railroad con- 
struction work and a few addresses 
on strictly technical topics. The key- 


note of the bridge and building asso- 
ciation convention was that the railroads 
of the nation must begin now to build 
for the future. 

Officers were elected by both con- 
ventions for the ensuing year at Thurs- 
day’s meetings, and New York was 
selected as the meeting place in 1921. 

Companies which were represented 
at the supply show included the fol- 
lowing: Raymond Concrete Pile Co.; 
Paul Dickinson, Inc.; Joseph E. Nel- 
son & Sons; William Robertson & 
Co.; T. W. Snow Construction Co.; 
George P. Nichols & Bros.; High 
Grade Mfg. Co.; A. O. Norton, Inc.; 
Standard Asphalt & Refining Co.; 
Kaustine Co., Inc.; Kelly Derby Co.; 
The M. G. Co.; Virginia Bridge & 
Iron Co.; L. & I. J. White Co.; The 
Texas Co.; Detroit Graphite Co.; U. 
V. Wind Engine & Pump Co.; Amer- 
ican \alve & Meter Co.; National 
Water Main Cleaning Co.; Lehon Co.; 
Volkhardt Co., Inc.; Duff Mfg. Co.; 
Barrett Co.; American Tar Products 
Co.; Fairbanks Morse & Co.; Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Works; Jos. Dixon 
Crucible Co.; Buda Co.; Carter Blox- 
onend Co.; Johns-Manville Co.; Amer- 
ican Hoist & Derrick Co.; Sherwin- 
Williams Co., and Massey Concrete 
Products Corp. 
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By-Products Dull 


Naphthalene is Exception in Buying 
Movement in Coal Tar Products 


New York, Nov. 1.—Buying in most 
coal tar products remains dull. Vir- 
tually the only exception is naphtha- 
lene, which still remains in good de- 
mand. Trading in this product, how- 
ever, is not as active as it was two 
or three weeks ago. Prices on naph- 
thalene range from 16 to 20 cents, f.o.b 
works. 

In benzol, trading is 
lowest point this year, but despite this 
situation, prices continue steady. Pure 
benzol is quoted at 35 to 40% cents, 
f.o.b. works, and 90 per cent benzol 
335 to 38% cents. Toluol is also in 
good demand, with supplies plentiful. 
No change, has been made 


now at the 


however, 





Coke Oven By-Products 


Spot 
Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants 
Pume Bemmed ccccccccccsecceess $0.35 to 40% 
DN +i wach oau eam edetes 35 to 40% 
Solvent naphtha ........+++. 30 to .35% 


Peete ccccepeccccccccccecece nominal] 
Naphthalene, flake .......eseeees nominal 
Naphthalene, balls ....... see eeeeeee nominal 
Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 
Sulphate of ammonia.........+.. $3.50 to $3.75 
Contract 
ee Benet. ccccceccececessous $0.35 to .40% 
TE “<cccese PrrerrTT TT tte 35 te 40% 
Bolvent maphtha .......sseee05 30 to .35% 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
a rrrrrrr rrr Tt Ty. nominal 
Naphthalene, flake .......ceseeeees nominal 
Naphthalene, balls .......ssseseeees nom inal 
Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 
Sulphate of ammonia.........+.«++ nom ina] 











in prices, the market holding at 35 to 
40% cents, f.o.b. New York. 

Buying in naphtha, sellers 
assert, is holding up fairly well, and 
considering the fact that supplies still 
are scarce, these interests express 
themselves as being well satisfied. The 
is holding 
The 


are 


solvent 


market on solvent naphtha 
at 30 to 35% cents, f.o.b. works. 
paint and varnish manufacturers 
the principal buyers at this time. 

The greatest the coal 
tar products market is felt in sulphate 
of ammonia and there has been for 
several weeks past virtually no in 
quiry, and as a result, the market is 
nominal. It is doubtful, though, i/ 
better than $3.50 to $3.75, f.o.b. works, 
could be obtained by the seller, the 
weakness in nitrate of soda combining 
with the inactivity in lowering the 
market. Money stringency among 
farmers has resulted in fertilizer man- 
ufacturers withholding from the mar- 
ket. These intercsts assert they are 
unable to dispose of supplies already 
contracted for 


weakness in 








BY E. L. SHANER 


Wy ONE of the pioneer sheetmakers of 


America could look in upon one of 
the numerous modern sheet mills 
which have sprung up throughout the 


country during the past few years, no 
doubt he would declare that the most 
notable advance in sheetmaking since 
the beginning of the industry in this 
country has been in the handling of 
material. Very few changes have 
taken place in the methods of heating, 
rolling, annealing and finishing sheets. 
The machinery and equipment for per- 
forming these operations have been 
greatly improved, but the fundamental 
principles remain the same. 

However, there has been almost a 
revolutionary development in the han- 
dling of the material. Whereas in the 
early days, most of the work was done 
by man power and in the most labor- 
ious manner conceivable, the modern 
tendency is to avoid manual labor 
wherever possible. Cranes, convey- 
ors, automatic chargers and mechanical 


trucking apparatus are fast reducing 
the amount of hand work in steel 
mills. 

The development of labor saving 





equipment has been carried to an un- 
usual degree in the new plant of the 


Newton Stee] Co., Newton Falls, O. 
The mill, which has been in opera- 
tion since April, is equipped with a 
number of mechanical devices not 
usually found in plants of its kind. 
Ample crane facilities, automatic 


charging equipment for the annealing 
furnaces as well as for the sheet 
furnaces, and an efficient trucking 
system are features which contribute 
to the economical operation of the 
plant. The amount of hand labor is 
further reduced by the powdered coal 
system which serves every fuel con- 
suming unit in the plant except the 
grease house. As the coal handling 
and conyeying system is practically 
automatic, the fuel may be said to 
enter the plant and be consumed with- 
out have been touched by shovel. 

The Newton Steel Co. was incor- 
porated under the laws of the state 
of Ohio in August, 1919, with a 
capitalization of $3,000,000. A site was 
purchased at Newton Falls, O., about 


20 miles west of Youngstown on the 
main 


line of the Baltimore & Ohio 








Material Handling Equipment Is 
Important Factor in 


New Sheet Mill 


Automatic Charging Machines for Sheet 
and Annealing Furnaces, Complete 
Crane Equipment, and Electric 

Tractor and Trailer System 
Conserve Manpower 


Fig. 





2—Exterior view of the new sheet mill of the Newton Sted 


railroad. On April 1, 1920, eight mills 
were placed in operation and on July 


1, two more, making a total of 10, 
were operated. The plant now is 
practically completed. 

Description of Buildings 
As __ indicated in Fig. 2, the 
plant comprises two large adjacent 


buildings, one, housing the sheet fur- 
naces, hot mills and stock room and the 
other the annealing and pickling depart- 
ments and the warehouse. The ship 
ping platform adjoins the warehouse 
At the north of the main buildings is 
a large one-story building containing 
a store room and electrical, machine, 
blacksmith and carpenter shops. Three 
other buildings at this end of the 
plant are devoted to a coal pulveriz- 
ing equipment, a boiler house and a 
transformer station for incoming elec 
tric current. 


Sheet bars enter the plant in cars 
on a siding at the south end of the 


hot mill building, which serves as a 
stock room. The bars are unloaded 
by crane, there being three 10-ton 


electric traveling oranes built by the 
Alliance Machine Co., Alliance, O., in 
this bay. As the bars are needed 
orders in the mill they are taken 
from cars or storage and sheared to 
length by one of two alligator shears, 
built by the United Engineering & 
Foundry Co., Pittsburgh. The sheared 
bars are placed in metal slings, which 
are easily handled by either of two 
10-ton cranes which traverse the 
charging floor behind the sheet fur- 
naces. The runway of the cranes ex- 
tends into the stockroom, thus elimi- 
nating all hand labor in conveying 
the bars from the shears to the fur- 
naces. 

The furnace equipment consists of 
20 units designed and built by the 
George J. Hagan Co., Pittsburgh. The 
furnaces are fired by powdered coal, 
as will be explained in more detail 
later, and they also are equipped 
with automatic charging apparatus 


for 
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wton Falls, 0., showing the cold roll building at 











Briefly, the charging equipment con- 
sists of a plunger which is moved 
to or from the furnaces by means of a 
screw driven by a small motor con- 
trolled by a push button. The plunger 
carries a series of V-shaped troughs 
each capable of holding from three to 
five sheared bars. When the troughs 
are filled, the charge may be placed 
in the furnace by simply pressing the 


button. The automatic contro] stops 
the motor when the charge has been 
placed in the furnace. The motor 
equipment was manufactured by the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mig. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. and the con- 


trol apparatus by the Cutler-Hammer 
Mig. Co., Milwaukee. 

The hot mill equipment consists 
of ten 28 x 48-inch mills built by the 
Hyde Park Foundry & Machine Co., 
Hyde Park, Pa. The mills are ar- 
ranged in a single row and are driven 
by a 2000-horsepower induction motor 


operating on 2200-volt, 60-cycle, 3- 
phase alternating current. The motor, 
manufactured by the Westinghouse 


company, transmits energy to the mills 
through a reduction gear set built by 
the Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh, 
the mill speed being 30 revolutions per 
minute. The motor and _ reduction 
gears are in a walled pit in the center 
of the hot mill bay. 

The shearing equipment consists of 
seven guillotine-type shears built by 
the Hyde Park company and ar- 
ranged along the eastern side of the 
hot mill building. This part of the 


building also houses two large roll 
turning lathes, one manufactured by 
the Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh, 


and the other by the United Engineer- 
ing & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh. 


Cold Rolis in 


The cold rolling equipment consists 
of 10 stands of 26 x 48-inch rolls 
arranged in two groups of five each. 
Each group is driven by a 250-horse- 
power induction motor operating on 
2200-volt, 60-cycle, 3-phase alternat- 


Two Groups 


the right with the hot mill buiiding at 





the left. The stacks at 


ing current. The W esting- 
house product, drives through a gear 
reduction set manufactured by the 
Falk Co., Milwaukee. As in the 
of the hot mills, the cold mills were 
built by the Hyde Park Foundry & 
Machine Co., Hyde Park, Pa. 

In handling the 
the hot or cold mills to the annealing 
department, considerable hand work is 
eliminated by the 
equipped with specially designed slings 
or cradles. Fig. 8 shows a 
ture designed to handle sheets as they 
are stacked by the 
ing the cold rolls. 

After the sheets are placed on the 
annealing box bottoms and the cover 
has been set in place by a crane, the 


motor, a 


case 


sheets from either 


use of cranes 
crane fix- 


catchers on leav 


entire box is lifted onto a novel an- 
nealing furnace charger, shown in 
Fig. 10. The furnace operator directs 


the charging machine by a_ central 
controller situated in front of the fur- 


* kL, 
“afer 


the extreme right serve the annealing furnaces 


laces Each of the two controllers 


starts a motor which drives a long 


shaft revolving in a pit extending half 


of the entire length of the annealing 
department In other words, each 
controller handles the charge for nine 
of the 18 furnaces. Each of the two 
shafts carries 18 spur gears spaced 


so as to correspond to the position of 


the racks on the underside of the 


charging machine when it is placed on 


the tracks entering any one of the 
furnaces. Thus, when the shaft turns, 
the two gears meshing with the rack 


of the charging machine, propells the 
machine toward or away from the fur 
When the 
iorward position, the annealing box is 
suspended support 
in the this stage, the 
furnace operator starts a motor at the 


naces. machine is at its 


Over a stationary 
furnace. At 
drives the 


charger which 


table of the 


rear of the 


charger forward and 


allows it to drop down on cams, thus 





FIG. 3—VIEW OF THE CHARGING SIDE OF A SHEET FURNACE SHOWING THE AUTOMATIC CHARGING 
DEVICE. THE TWO BINS SHOWN ABOVE THE FURNACE ARE BEING REPLACED BY TWO 
LARGER BINS SITUATED OUTSIDE TRE BUILDING 
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permitting the annealing box to rest 
on the stationary supports in the tur- 
nace and freeing the table of the ma- 
chine. It is then drawn out of the 
furnace by means of the gears and 
rack mechanism. The charger is now 
available for work at another fur- 
nace and is easily lifted from the track 
and placed where needed. 

This machine saves. considerable 
time in charging the annealing fur- 
naces, The elapsed time, from the 
instant the box is placed on the charg- 
ing table until the machine has de- 
posited it-in the furnace and has been 
placed on another track, again ready 
for business, is not more than two or 
three minutes. 

The furnace equipment of the an- 
nealing department consists of 16 
units which are now in operation and 
two additional furnaces in the course 
of construction. The furnaces burn 
powdereau coal and were 
designed by inembers 
of the mechanica! 
departrient of 
the Newton 
Steel Co 
The fur- 
naces 
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are connected to five steel stacks 
which are shown in Fig. 2. The 
charging floor, together with the ware- 
house and pickling departments in the 
same building are served by three 
10-ton traveling cranes built by the 
Alliance company. 

The pickling department, 
north of the annealing furnaces, is 
equipped with two pickling machines 
built by the Mesta Machine Co., Pitts- 
The machines are of the 4-arm 


situated 


burgh. 
type and are operated by steam. The 
acid tanks used in connection with 
the pickling machines were built by 
the Brown Lumber Co., Pittsburgh 
The pickled sheets are dried in two 
drying machines built by the Newton 
Steel Co. to designs. 
Fig. 4 shows a view of the pickling 
department. It will be 
the side and end walls of the building 
have been left open to reduce the ac- 

cumulation of acid 


conventional 


noticed that 


fumes around the 
pickling ma- 
chines. 

Two 

addi- 


ce 
z 
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tional pickling pits have just 
been installed in the south end 
of the stock room. This auxiliary 
equipment enables the company to 
pickle sheet bars and breakdowns 


which have not gone through all of 
the rolling and finishing operations, in 
accordance with specifications sub- 
mitted by customers, without convey- 
ing them the entire length of the 
shop to the main pickling department. 

As shown in Fig. 2, the warehouse 
and shipping platform occupy the 
south end of the cold mill building. 
This part of the plant is designed for 
the easy handling of sheets by crane 
or by trucking. Three 10-ton cranes, 
previously mentioned, serve this bay 
and the floor is of wood block which 
facilitates the movement of tracks and 
trailers. 

The finishing machinery in this de- 
partment consisis of a guillotine shear 
with a foot-operated holddown device 
made by George A. Ohl & Co. 
Newark, N. J.; a guillotine shear built 
by the Hyde Park company; and three 
straighteners built by Walker & 
Elliott, Inc., Wilmington, Del.; and a 
leveler which functions by stretching 
the sheets, made by the Globe 
Foundry & Machine Co, Niles, O. 
Skeets are brought to the finishing 


department on specially designed 
steel or wood cradles carried by 
crane. After the final straighten- 
ing, trimming and _ inspection, 
& we By 
~ f eek, ee 
at oo qaF Ry 
rr 
eat Salt 


FIG. 4—A VILW IN THE PICKLING DEPARTMENT SHOWING ONE OF THE FOUR-ARM PICKLING MACHINES. FIG. 5—A GENERAL VIEW IN THE 
FINISHING DEPARTMENT AND WAREHOUSE. THREE CRANES SERVE THIS DEPARTMENT 
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each pile of sheet is lifted - onto 
four-wheel trucks, similar to that 
shown in Fig. 11. The truck is 
drawn to floor scales by an electric 
tractor built by the Lakewood En- 
gineering Co., Cleveland. Here the 
tractor is uncoupled and moved clear 
of the scale floor, as shown in Fig. 11. 
The truck and its load are weighed 
and the tractor is again coupled to the 
truck, after which the sheets are taken 
to the shipping platform adjoining 
the warehouse. As shown in Fig. 6, 
access to this platform is through wide 
doors spaced conveniently throughout 
the length of the warehouse. Eight 
30-foot cars are accommodated on 
the shipping track at one time. Addi- 
tional weighing facilities in the finish- 
ing department are provided by two 
dial scales with raised platforms. 
These scales, together with the floor 
scale previously mentioned, were built 
by the Fairbanks Co. New York. 
The four-wheel trucks which convey 
the sheets to the railroad cars are 
manufactured by the Ohio Galvanizing 
Mfg. Co., Niles, Ohio. 

One of the outstanding features of 
the Newton Steel Co.’s plant is the 
puverized coal installation, which ex- 
tends to the sheet furnaces, annealing 
ovens and boilers. The coal arriyes 
at the plant in drop-bottom cars on 
the track extending along the west 
side of the hot mill building. From 
the cars, the coal drops into a hop- 


FIG. 6—THE SHIPPING PLATFORM JOINING TIE WAREHOUSE Is SERVED BY 
FINISHED SHEETS ARE HANDLED ON FOUK WHEELED TRUCKS DRAWN 
TRACTOR I5 CLEAR OF THE SCALES TO ALLOW THE SHEETS TO BE WEIGHFD 
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per and then to a crusher made by the 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. This 
machine reduces the coal to approxi- 
mately the size of an egg, and in this 
condition it is lifted by an elevator to 
a dryer bin in the top of the mill 
building shown at the right in Fig 
1. The fuel then passes to a dryer, 
from where it is conveyed to mill 
bins, which supply the pulverizing 
mills. As the coal emerges from the 
pulverizing equipment, it is thrown 
against a screen of suitable mesh. The 
finer dust passes through and passes 
to a pump, which pumps it into a dust 
bin. The heavier particles of coal fall 
back from the screen and are further 
pulverized until the dust passes the 
inesh and into the pump. 

In delivering the ~ pulverized coal 
from the dust bin to the conveying 
system it is propelled in a horizontal 
chute by means of a motor driven 
screw. At the end 
of the screw 
the coal 
dust is 


















A TRACK ACCOMMODATING EIGHT STANDARD BOX CARS 
BY ELECTRIC TRACTORS. IN THIS CASE THE 
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picked up by a current of low-pressure 
air, which carries it through 3-inch 
delivery pipes to bins serving the vari 
ous consuming units 

The coal is used in the 20 sheet fu 
naces, the 16 annealing furnaces, the 
two boilers, and in the dryer in th« 
pulverizing plant. The delivery pipes 
for the sheet furnaces originally led 


to 20 bins supported on the rool 


trusses directly over tl furnaces, as 


shown in Fig. 3 At the present 
time, however, larger bins are being 
installed outside the hot mill building 


to serve these furnaces These bi 


shown in Fig. 1, will provide a greate: 


storage capacity thar those instailed 
within the building and will consider: 
ably simplify the piping and other ap 


paratus on the charging side of the 
furnaces. 

The 16 annealing furnaces are served 
by eight bins, ore bin taking care of 
the requirements ol two 
units Fach boile: 

is supplied by a 
single bin, 
while one 
bin serves 

the 





Fig. 7—~ 
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drying apparatus 
in the pulverizing 
plant. Each bin 


is rectangular in 
shape and has a 


hopper bottom 
leading to a hori- 
zontal tube in 
which a screw 
driven by a 3- 


horsepower motor 
revolves. At the 
end of the screw 
the coal dust drops 
into a vertical sec- 
tion of pipe to 
which air is in- 
troduced at a 
pressure of about 
3 pounds per 
square ‘inch. This 
is sufficient to car- 
ry the dust to the 
burner at the fur- 
nace where the 
coal and air is mixed with additional air in 
sufficient quantity to produce a proper 
mixture for combustion. 

A small pipe enters each bin at the 
top and permits the operator to ad- 
mit a jet of air to agitate the coal dust 
in case it tends to stick in the hopper. 
The distributing pipes throughout the 
plant are equipped with shut-off gates 
and convenient valves so that the coal 
can be distributed to any bin at the 
will of the operator. The pulverizing 
plant and system used was installed by 
the Fuller-Lehigh Co., Fullerton, Pa. 
The boiler house 
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FIG. 8—ONE OF THE TWO GROUPS OF FIVE STANDS OF COLD ROLLS 


These units generate steam for the pickling 
machine, the air compressors, a forge 
hammer in the blacksmith shop, and 
for heating purposes. Each boiler is 
capable of 400 horsepower when 
pressed. 

At the present time scrap is being 
shipped as it is cut from the sheets, 
but a baling press made by the Loge- 
mann Bros. Co., Milwaukee, is being 
installed in the southwest corner of 
the hot mill building. When this is 
in operation, the scrap will be baled 
and then lifted direct to cars by a 
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small crane made 
by the Pawling & 
Harnischfeger Co. 
and equipped by a 
magnet manu fac- 
tured by the Cut- 
ler-Hammer Mfg. 


Co., Milwaukee. 
The Newton Steel 
Co. is devoting 


practically its en- 
tire production ca- 
pacity to high 
grade automobile 
The ofh- 
cers are: Presi- 
dent, Edward F. 
Clark; vice presi- 
dent and general 
manager, H. M. 
Steele; vice presi- 
dent and manager 


sheets. 


of sales, R. A. 
Kenworthy; treas- 
urer, J. H. Fitch 


Jr.; secretary, John Stambaugh, 2nd. 


Plans Co-Operative Course 


Plans have been completed by officials 
of the General Electric Co. and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass., whereby students in 
the senior and post-gradute years at the 
institute in the co-operative course in 
electrical engineering can get special 
training on turbines in the Schenectady, 
N. Y. works of that company, on high- 








equipped for pow- 
dered fuel, con- 
tains two 250- 
horsepower boilers 
built by the Bab- 
cock & Wilcox 
Co ‘ New York. 









tension transformers in the Pittsfield, 
Mass., works, 
and upon electric 
railway equip- 
ment in the Erie, 
N. Y., works. 
The opportuni- 








ties for practical 
experience have 
been extended. 





FIG. 9—A CORNER OF THE ANNEALING DEPARTMENT SHOWING AN ANNEALING BOX BOTTOM AND COVER. FIG. 10—(INSET) A NOVEL 
AUTOMATIC CHARGING MACHINE WHICH HANDLES ANNEALING BOXES TO AND FROM THE FURNACES 





























Italy's Soviet Shows Weakness 


Collapse of Short-Lived Uprising of Workers in Steel Plants anc Factories 
Due to Lack of Brain and Financial Support—Employes’ Brief Con- 
trol Illustrates Interdependence of Capital and Labor 


BY FRANCIS MILTOUN 


French Correspondent of The Iron Trade Review 


movement which died in its in- 

fancy in Italy were the workers 
in the metallurgical industries. Italy 
is not Russia; its workers are not 
ignorant peasants or moujiks. Italian 
metal workers, aided by the most mod- 
ern machinery angapprliances, have put 
the names of Ansaldo and F. I. A. T., 
to mention but two important indus- 
trial elements, in the first rank of 
their kind throughout the world. 

The complication of the Italian sit- 
uation is more of a mystery than it 
would at first seem to be. If Italy 
will only hang on, and it looks as 
though it would, the country will be 
more nearly independent of outside 
aid than appears on the surface. Her 
economic difficulties are more those 
of adjustment and reorganization than 
anything else. Italy, bereft of coal 
within her borders, has potential re- 
sources in her ample hydroelectric 
power, a possible part of the coal 
mines of Heracles on the Black sea, 
besides very considerable deposits of 
lignite and peat. Besides, her iron 
ores of Elba and her high grade mag- 
netic iron ores of Cogne in the Val 
d’Aoste grant her a certain amount 
of economic independence far greater 
than commonly supposed. 

The Italian iron and steel industry 
ever has been largely dominated by 
powerful banking interests, the Banca 
Commerciali on one hand and the 
Banca di Sconto on the other. These 
to date have furnished the capital to 
fully three-quarters of the total met- 
allurgical interests of the country. The 
self-appointed workmen’s committees 
thought that by some magic it could 
do away with this machinery which 
revolves the wheels of trade and fur- 
nishes the funds to keep them turning. 
They were not so sure about the en- 
gineers, chemists afd technicians of 
all ranks so they imprisoned as many 
as possible of them in the plants of 
which they took possession. The 
scheme did not work. 

Without this first effort at sovietism 
in western Europe the “world might 
never have come to a just realization 
as to what limits co-operation between 
capital and labor might attain. All 
the faults of the procedure were shown 
up in their true light, all its virtues 


I N THE lead of the timid soviestic 


exaggerated, but not without leaving 
at least a visible trail that an ideal 
was yet to be achieved which is not 
wholly within the grasp of either cap- 
ital or labor alone. Above all did 
Italian labor come first to realize 
the futility of attempting to operate 
without the aid of men with capital 
and brains. 


Scale Was Proof Enough 


It is to the credit of the metallurgica! 
industries of Italy that the try-out :ane 
with the F. I. A. T.s and the Ansa‘dos 
and the Ilvas, big, influential nits, 
where the proof adduced night be 
deemed conclusive. The ignorant pro- 
test organized against intelligen’e failed 
miserably ; not a molder or a ship riveter 
but felt his impotency once he was leit 
groping alone. He kept his ‘urnaces 
alight but he failed to draw the charges 
on a paying basis. 

Some half finished small work was 
carried to completion in automobile fac- 
tories, locomotive and rolling stock 
shops, agricultural machinery plants and 
shipyards, but the workers soon came 
to a deadlock. When they tried to ne- 
gotiate for raw material from outside 
the question was asked as to who was 
to pay for it; and to unload finished 
product they again met the same check. 
Their first disappointment came in the 
latter case when they tried to sell ag- 
ricultural machinery to the peasants in 
exchange for farm produce at the Milan 
bourse. 

Then they came to realize that the role 
of the capitalist was s“mething else they 
could not replace. Upon arriving at this 


point the schere collapsed. Signor 
Giolitti, prime minister and himself 
a socialist, brought about the mo- 


dus viverdi by which employers 
and workmen got together again. This 
was not without pangs of sorrow on 
one side and the other. But the point 
is that the stalemate was broken. Prac- 
tically there the matter stands today. 
Since Aug. 27, when a workman was 
fined by an overseer in a Milan ma- 
chine shop and the workers physically 
maltreated the latter, until the date of 
the settlement, a month later, nothing 
arose to check an approach to a co-op- 
erative understanding save the unwill- 
ingness of one party or the other to lis- 
ten to the arguments of its opponents. 


Only after Oct. 4 were the iron mines 
of Napoleon's prigon isle of Elba taken 
over by a group of workers who de- 
mande i, for which there was doubtless 
some justification, that the state should 
give them a contract analagous to that 
granted to the workmen in privately 
owned and operated enterprises. There 
was mo sabotage here and production 
continued under the supervision of tech- 
nicians, who were invited to remain, 
which they did. 

This is a brief resume of what hap- 
pened to bring about the temporary 
“control,” if such it can be called, of 
the workers. What actually brought 
about the outbreak, and wha: the final 
outcome will be, is even now vague, 
and has been based more on theoretica) 
conditions which may or may not come 
to pass than on circumstances which 
would seem to have justified action. 

Unquestionably it was a direct assault 
on capitalism and brains. France to date 
has been free of it. As Judge Gary 
said, on the eve of his departure from 
Europe: “France is more nearly a 
country of law and order than any other 
in Europe.” The contrast between what 
happened in Italy and what might hap- 
pen in France under a similar blow, is 
that the Italian peasants joined with 
the industrial workers. In France such 
a thing could not happen. The French 
peasant had his revolution a century 
and a quarter ago and finished with it. 
Eleven millions of this class on the 
farms want no more interior strife. 

At the moment, something similar is 
brewing in the “iron district” of Spain, 
where 35,000 metal workers are out. 
And on a single day 600 shots were 
fired on the metal workers in Bilbao. 
This is doubtless more of an anarchis- 
tic, revolutionary demonstration of polit- 
ical purport rather than- one based upon 
what the Italians wrongly believed was 
a purely economic measure. 

The growth of the movement started 
from a letter written in August by 
the Italian labor syndicate to the Italian 
Industrial federation asking wage in- 
creases all along the line. How far 
apart from politics this was is indicated 
by the fact that there was no “sympa- 
thy” movement by the state railway, 
steamship or post office employes. Only 
the later demonstration by the miners 
in the government owned and operated 
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iron deposits of 
Elba gave slight- 
est indication of 


Airplanes Used To 


Deliver Crane Repair Parts 


out any great dif- 
ficulty took pos- 
session of many 
of them, among 





a political com- 
plexion to the af- 
fair. The em- 
ployers replied 
that under exist- 
ing conditions a 
wage increase was 
impossible consid- 
ering the momen- 
tary dependency 
of Italy for so 
much of its raw 
material upon for- 
eign countries, 
where dollar and 
sterling exchange 
ruled interior and 
exterior economic 
conditions. The 


dollar at this time 7 O SAVE a loss of time from a shutdown occasioned by the breaking 
of a crane, a western crane manufacturcs recently rushed repair parts 
This is perhaps one of the first 


was well above 23 
lire, as compared 
with the normal 
5.20 lire. Inten- 
sive production, it 
was pointed out, 
was the only sure 
method of improv- 
ing the permanent 
situation of the 
Italian worker. parts. 
To achieve this 
Italian employers 
were willing to co- 





a distance of 135 miles by airplane. 
instances of mechanical parts being transported by the air route. The 
Ferguson Coal Co., Chicago, while unloading several coal cars was forced an immediate un- 
to shutdown its crane due to the accidental breaking of one of the parts. 
Utealizing the seriousness of delay, company officials immediately tele. 
phoned the crane builder, the Locomotive Crane Co. of America, Cham- 
Securing the use of two airplanes from 
Rantoul, a government flying field close to Champaign, the Crane com- 
pany leaded one with 250 pounds and the other with 275 pounds of repair be brought to a 
Two hours later the two planes landed at Checkerboard field, 
in Chicago where a truck from the coal company received the parts and 
rushed them to the coal yard. 


paign, Iil., for repair parts. 





these the model 
F. IL A. T. and 
Lancia automobile 
plants. At Ge- 
noa in the impor- 
tant Ansaldo 
plants, at Naples 
in the Vasto steel 
plant, at Bergamo 
and at Asti in 
Piedmont, the 
same incoherent 
violence was go- 
ing on. It was 
at this stage that 
Signor Giolitti, at 
Milan, stated be- 
fore the commit- 
tee of employers 
and workmen 
jointly assembled 
that necessity for 





derstanding could 
no longer be ig- 
nored. By any 
reasonable ' means 
the conflict must 


conclusion. After 
a laborious discus- 
sion the premier 
proclaimed gov- 








operate at some 

future time but for the _pres- 
ent production would have to be the 
watchword, they declared. The gov- 
ernment was helping this to the extent 
that on the single item of automobile 
imports alone the equivalent of the $2000 
car was imposed with an import tax 
of nearly 8000 lire. Many other quasi- 
luxuries were forbidden of entry alto- 
gether and only highly finished met- 
allurgical products were allowed to be 
exported. 

The Italian 
the undeniable high cost 
and household needs was 
to be doing well, consuming 98 kilos 
or 216 pounds of meat per annum 
as compared with-84 kilos or 185 pounds 
in 1914, whereas wages of male workers 
in general had increased 297 per cent 
and those of women 360 per cent in the 
same period. -As against this living 
costs had increased 264 per cent. -Ac- 
tually since November, 1919, wages had 
increased 30 per cent and living costs 
26 per cent. The workers were de- 
manding a more ample living, which 
perhaps they were entitled to, and which 
perhaps in part was due to the stories 
which drifted home of the financial and 
social status of their brothers in Amer- 
ica who had emigrated long: years ago. 
On the other hand, the bulk and value 


workman in spite of 
of food 


shown 


of the per capita output of the Italian 
workman was growing continually less. 

The threat, or rather the fear, of a 
lockout in case of too insistent demands 
caused the workers to publish the fact 
that they would not submit to this and 
if it came to pass they would break 
down the doors and take possession. 
This they did. Three distinct commit- 
tees were formed for each plant tinder 
the banner of the General Conferation 
of Labor, administration, technical and 
factory supervision. 

In a Milan foundry, employing 2000 
workers, the latter after lockout invad- 
ed the establishment threatening any 
who would continue work. Another 
group precipitated itself upon the of- 
fices and claimed pay for all the time 
they might be locked out pending ad- 
justment of their claims. Banners were 
carried through the streets in many 
Lombard towns reading: “Death to the 
Managers.” The Consortium of Metal- 
lurgists of Lombardy protested against 
such methods and sought the support 
of the government. In all this district 
289 industrial establishments were sur- 
rounded and menaced, and many were 
actually sequestered by the workers. 

At Turin most of the big metallur- 
gical plants closed their doors and pro- 
claimed a lockout. Metal workers with- 


ernment control of 
the plants if an agreement was not 
arrived at immediately. This was a 
threat of a nationalization of industry. 
It was not a solution, but it brought 
abott a solution in that the workmen 
agreed to vacate the premises which 
they had illegally occupied and to go 
back to the molding floor, the bench 
and the shipway pending a final adjust- 
ment of the question on which capital 
and labor had drawn apart for the first 
time in western Europe. 

On Sept. 26, 127,904 workers voted 
for this solution as against 47,431 who 
were for holding out. A few extrem- 
ists may still hold out for a time, but 
busy factories and full pay envelopes 
may be expected to work their potency 
before spring, when it is not without 
reason to suppose that the economic 
situation of Italy will be more satisfac- 
tory than at any time since that coun- 
try lined up with the allies in the 
spring of 1915. 


Filling the suggestion box is the 
Cambria Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa., em- 
ploye’s aim. -Prizes are awarded every 
month for the best ideas on product 
improvement, waste decreases, lessening 
costs, safety and better working condi- 
tions, etc. The plan has been in oper- 
ation three years. 























India's Steel Industry Expanding 


Extension and Improvements to Blast Furnaces and Mills Will Guarantee 
Output of Pig Iron and Steel Greater Than Domestic Needs—Country 


May Soon Place Products in Markets of the Wor!d 


pastime but it seems fair to 

assume that India, within a 
measurably short time, will be able 
to take care of her own requirements 
of iron and steel and to export pig 
iron to almost any market in the 
world. With a production cost as is 
possible in India due to the relatively 
close proximity of the necessary ele- 
ments and low rate of freight, pig iron 
can be produced at figures which defy 
competition. 

India contains 1,820,657 square miles, 
or a little less than 60 per cent of the 
area of the United States. Within this 
area is contained a population of 
315,000,000. The density of population 
to the square mile varies from an 
average of 175 over the whole area, 
to as high as 800 people per square 
mile im certain districts. Of this total 
population, 60.6 per cent are under 
British rule, and 39.4 per cent under 
native control. 

Lord George Hamilton, former sec- 
retary of state for India, approached 
lTamsetji Nusservanji Tata, a_ dis- 
tinguished parsee of Bombay, who had 
made a great success of cotton spin- 
ning, and begged him to take up the 
manufacture of iron and steel in India, 
and to restore to India the renown 
which it had 2000 years ago as a 
producer of iron and steel As a re- 
sult of this interview, Mr. Tata took 
up the subject actively, and in 1902 
commissioned the writer as consulting 
engineer to study the iron deposits of 
the country. 5 

Out of his investigations and those 
of C. M. Weld, New York, grew the 
establishment of the Tata Iron & Steel 
Co., which today employs 25,000 men 
and women in its modern plant for 
which improvements and _ extensions 
have been planned to give it 10 blast 
furnaces. This company will then 
have invested $70,000,000. 

In the first studies of the geology of 
the country, forests of sufficient density 
were not found to warrant the estab- 
lishment of a charcoal furnace in the 
central provinces in the region in which 
Mr. Tata held concessions. Investiga- 
tions were, therefore extended toward 


Pi restine bat is a dangerous 


From a pauper presented at the eighteenth general 
meeting of the American Ii avd Steel institute, 
New York, Oct. 22. The withor, Charlier P. Yerm, 
is a consulting engineer, Perin & Marshall, New York. 


BY CHARLES P. PERIN 


the east in order to approach more 
nearly the Bengal coal fields, which were 
then developed to the point of producing 
a large tonnage. Studies of the iron 
ores at Chanda showed an ore largely 
magnetic, carrying 69 per cent of 
metallic iron 0.01 per cent phosphorus. 

The next important work was car- 
ried on in the central provinces, south 
of the Bengal Nagpur railway, at a 
place called Dhullee-Rajara. Here Mr. 
Weld proved by diamond drilling the 
existence of one deposit containing 
2,500,000 tons, and an adjoining deposit 
now assumed to contain 7,500,000 tons, 
making a total reserve in the Raipur 
district of 10,000,000 tons of iron ore 
carrying 67 to 68 per cent metallic iron 
and 0.06 to 0.09 per cent phosphorus. 
This particular iron bearing area is now 
known to have a very considerable ex- 
tension to the south, carrying a tonnage 
variously estimated from 20 to 30 times 
that mow reasonably accurately known. 

The Tata company was formed in 
1907 and after securing the lease of the 
iron ore at an average royalty over a 
period of 60 years of 2% annas (5 
cents) per ton, a site was found at 
Kalimati, now Tatanagar, for the blast 
furnace plant and steel works, on the 
line of the Bengal Nagpur railway, near 
Sini Junction and about 155 miles from 
Calcutta. The point selected was 100 
miles approximately from the coal, 40 
miles from the iron ore and 100 miles 
irom deposits oi dolomite. 

In 1875 the Barakar Iron Works was 
started near the Jherria coal fields, 143 
miles northwest of Calcutta. Its first 
efforts resulted in failure. The works 
were restarted in 1881 and after a rather 
checkered career were finally reorganized 
into the Bengal Iron & Steel Co., in 
1889. This company now operates four 
blast furnaces with a possible output of 
S80 tons per day cach. In 1904 the Bengal 
Iron & Steel Co., closed down its steel 
plant which consisted of two. small 
basic open-hearth furnaces and ‘a bloom- 
ing and structural anill. This plant failed 
and has not been operated since 1905. 

The Tata Iron & Steel Co. started con- 
struction in 1907 and commenced opera- 
tions about five years later. Kennedy- 
Sahlin & Co., were constructing engineers 
and built the first two blast furnaces, 
four 40-ton basic open hearths, a cotm- 
bination rail and structural mill, and 
bar mill having 10 and 16-inch trains. 
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Since the successful operation of the 
Tata Steel Works, other enterprises have 
been formed and there is now under 
construction by the Indian Iron & Steel 
Co. two modern blast furnaces. This 
cerporation has secured its iron ores in 
the Singbum district, just south of the 
deposits of the Bengal Iron & Steel 
Co. Various estimates have been made 
of the tonnage possessed by this com- 
pany but one single deposit according 
to their report contains over 150,000,000 
tons of 65 per cent ore above drainage 
ievel. 

Two other iron and steel projects are 
in the formative stage, one in the 
hands of Villiers & Co., in which some 
of the English ironmasters are taking 
a substantial interest. This company 
proposes to build two blast furnaces not 
far from Calcutta in the region of new- 
ly discovered coal and iron ore. 

At the time of the starting of the 
Tata works, investigations of the im- 
ports into India showed a total tonnage 
of steel products of about 600,000 tons 
distributed over a wide variety of prod- 
ucts. It was decided first to supply 
only a portion of India’s requirements 
of rails, structural shapes and bars. In- 
dia’s requirements of steel have so in- 
creased that the imports have grown 100 
per cent in 15 years, despite the local 
manufacture of steel and pig iron. Rail 
specifications of the government of India 
are extremely severe but these difficulties 
were overcome finally after the technical 
operations of the plant were brought 
into line with the requirements of the 
government. 

In the early stages of operation, the 
staff was composed of a few Americans 
in the blast furnace department, English- 
men in the rolling mills, and Germans 
in the open-hearth department. Adven- 
turous spirits willing to go out into the 
jungle to start a new plant are not al- 
ways those of best technical ability and 
the process of elimination went on rapid- 
ly, but it was not, however, until the 
last of 1913 that the operations of mak- 
ing steel and rolling it might be termed 
successful. Since that date, the pressure 
upon the directors for increased output 
has been great and the plant as now de- 


signed ultimately will reach an output 
of 1,000,000 tons of finished product 
annually. 


To review the raw material situation, 
India has enormous deposits of iron 
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ore, reaching staggering tonnages; large 
deposits of coal, where the seams occur 
in great thickness, with excellent roof 
and floor, and no serious mining diffi- 
culties so far except that large quan- 
tities of water must be handled during 
the rainy season. The deposits of lime- 
stone are not within easy distance of 
the ore deposits, but deposits of dolo- 
mite are known to be sufficient for pres- 
ent requirements. The deposits of lime- 
stone in Assam carry unlimited tonnage, 
as there are frequent breasts 4000 feet 
high. There is ample manganese for the 
requirements of a large steel industry. 
Magnesite occurrences are not large and 
have the disadvantages of being too pure 
to frit. Burma contains the world’s 
principal deposits of wolframite so that 
for the manufacture of alloy steel, this 
valuable element is near at hand. 


Coking Coal Limited 


After investigations by some 20 pros- 
pectors, engineers of experience, and 
geologists connected with the different 
companies which have made these in- 
vestigations, there is now estimated to 
be about 20,000,000,000 tons of high 
grade ore within a maximum distance of 
the fuel of 500 miles, and an average 
distance of 120 to 130 miles. During 
the war, the Tata company added to its 
reserves of ore a very large tonnage, 
anticipating a great ultimate increase 
in the tonnage of pig iron to be pro- 
duced. One would naturally ask whether 
there was a sufficiency of fuel to smelt 
the enormous tonnage spoken ef above. 

A recent report of the coalfields com- 
mittee appointed by the government of 
India in January, 1920, to study the 
question of waste of coal, states: 


“Attempts have been made from time 
to time to estimate the available re- 
sources of higher grade coking coal in 
the Indian coalfields, but the informa- 
tion available is still too scanty to yield 
more than very rough res. It has 
been calculated that the mm h00 N00 coal- 
field alone contains over 20,000,000,000 
tons of coal of all kinds; most of this, 
however, is inferior, and only 518,000,000 
tons have been estimated to be of bet- 
ter, or socalled first class, quality. The 
addition of the Jherria reserves of higher 
grade coal would bring the estimates for 
the two fields up to nearly 1,000,000,000 
tons, but this figure may need 
modification in view of the large quan- 
tities of coal now known to have been 
destroyed in both fields by intrusive 
igneous rocks. Further to the west, 
the Bokaro field is said to contain over 
600,000,000 tons of coking coal, and it is 
possible that further reserves will be 
found in the Karanpura field. Apart 
from these, the only other coking coal 
known to occur in any 2 in India 
is that of Assam, the high sulphur con- 
tent of which, however, renders it unfit 
for metallurgical purposes. So far as 
we know, therefore, India will be de- 
pendent for her supplies of metallurgical 
coke on the of fields lying in the 
Damudar valley, including Raniganj and 
Therria; and although the total amount 
of coal that they contain is undoubtedly 
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very large, the quantity available for 
coke manufacture is strictly limited. We 
are not justified at present in placing 
this at more than 2,000,000,000 tons, and 
when it is realized that the Indian iron 
and steel industry may depend on these 
reserves for its future existence, the 
necessity for their conservation becomes 
evident. 

“Certain districts of Bihar and Orissa 
have recently been found to contain de- 
posits of iron ore, which further in- 
vestigation may prove to be among the 
largest and richest known, and to amouut 
to thousands of millions of tons. To 
treat these, corresponding amounts of 
blast furnace coke will be required, and 
if that is available, it is possible that at 
some future date India may rank among 
the great iron and steel producing coun- 
tries of the world. If, on the other 
hand, the present opportunist policy is 
persisted in and her resources of coking 
coal are squandered, the mainstay of this 
potential industry will be gone, and she 
will be left with the iron ore, but with 
no means of smelting it. India’s an- 
nual output of coal has risen from 
about 5,000,000 tons 20 years ago to 
over 20,000,000 today, and if the pres- 
ent rate of increase continues, the out- 
put will be over 50,000,000 tons 15 years 
hence; this again would mean, even if 
no further increase took place, the ex- 
traction of 2,000,000,000 tons in 40 years. 
Unless her resources are strictly con- 
served and the use of coal of lower 
grade substituted, wherever possible, for 
that of the better coking qualities, In- 
dia may be faced at no very distant 
date with the loss of her metallurgical 
industries for want of coke.” 


The coal production in the year 1918 
was, in round figures, 19,850,000 tons, 
of which 10 per cent was consumed on 
the collieries. The railway consumption 
of the coal produced has varied since 
1907 from 28 per cent to 33.6 per cent 
Bunker coal taken at the ports amounted 
to 16.7 per cent; the jute, cotton and 
steel industries each consumed a little 
more than 5 per cent, the balance going 
to the public. There are employed in 
labor at the mines, about 135,000 men 
and women, whose average daily wage is 
7.6 annas or roughly 15.2 cents per day. 
Since these figures were secured wages 
have advanced from 20 to 40 per cent 
so that it would be safe to say that 
the average day’s wage is in the neigh- 
borhood of 20 cents. 


Before beginning operations the Tata 
company -opened negotiations with the 
railway board of India, which controls 
the matter of freight rates and the 
following concessional rates were se- 
cured. A rate of 1/15 pie per maund per 
mile, or translated into dollars, 3 mills 
per ton mile, was granted on all in- 
bound raw material and on finished 
outbound products when shipped from 
the port of Calcutta. For local indus- 
tries in Calcutta a special rate of 1/10 
pie per maund was made. Putting the 
matter concisely, an assembly charge of 
practically 33 cents per 100 miles upon 
the coal and the dolomite is paid and a 
charge of 16 cents per ton upon ore 
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coming from the original deposit of 
Gurumahisani. 

India contains four regions in which 
there are important deposits of man- 
ganese ore of high grade and several re- 
gions in which are found large deposits 
of low grade manganese ore. In the 
native state of Gangpur, about 120 miles 
west of the Tata works, are several large 
deposits of manganese ore running 50 
per cent and over of manganese. Within 
the port of Calcutta. For local indus- 
36 miles of the works are a number of 
deposits running from 20 to 30 per cent 
manganese. In the center of India, not 
far from Nagpur are the large deposits 
of manganese from which the bulk oi 
the 500,000 to 800,000 toms per year is 
exported. Other deposits occur along 
the Eastern Ghats, between Madras and 
Calcutta,-and again in. Mysere state near 
Shimoga. 

Has Good Manganese Ore 


The Tata Iron & Steel Co. has pur- 
chased a great area of coking coal and 
has developed large collieries capable 
of supplying its requirements when 
finally equipped with machinery and de- 
veloped. The company also owns large 
manganese properties and has _ ad- 
vantageous contracts for the supply of 
manganese over a term of years, so 
that it can manufacture not only fer1o- 
manganese for its own requirements, but 
can extend its operations to the manu- 
facture of manganese steel castings. 

In a country with such a dense popula- 
tion as exists in India, there need be 
no shortage of labor. At present em- 
ployed at the Tata plant, including the 
construction force, are about 25,000 men 
and women. The Bengal Iron & Steel 
Co. employs about 10,000 while the 
Indian Iron & Steel Co., is still in the 
construction period. 


India offers exceptional opportunity 
for the courageous manufacturer of iron 
and steel. The relatively close juxta- 
position of the necessary elements in- 
sures a low tost of production if good 
management can be obtained. In the 
relatively short life of the Tata com- 
pany there has been a steady increase in 
the number of Indians employed replac- 
ing Europeans and in the increased efli- 
ciency of those in higher positions. 

Regarding the new plant and addi- 
tions to the old plant of the Tata Iron 
& Steel Co., about 18 months ago, word 
was cabled to the effect that the plans 
should not interfere with the growth 
of the plant ultimately to 10 blast fur- 
naces with the necessary steel plant. 
The plans which are being carried out 
for the present development, contemplate 
a total tonnage of 700,000 tons of pig 
iron and 580,000 tons of steel ingots 
converted into 425,700 tons of various 
finished product. 
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Making Basic Open-Hearth Steel-I] 


Working High-Sulphur Pig Iron by the Use of Heavy Lime Burdens Results in an 
Excessive Slag Volume—Importance of Manganese in Controlling the Fluidity 
and Basicity of the Slag—Pouring Temperature Discussed 


Y FAR the largest part of 
basic open-hearth steel is pro- 
duced in the stationary fur- 

nace and the large part of this ton- 
nage is made by a combination of 
the pig and scrap and monell proc- 
esses, the charge ranging from 53 to 
60 per cent pig iron, for the most part 
molten. Limestone, ore and scrap are 
charged in order and after two or 
three hours, when the molten metal is 
added, a reaction starts and continues 
with oxidation of silicon, manganese, 
phosphorus, iron and to a small ex- 
tent the carbon. A slag high in iron 
oxide and silica and low in lime 
and magnesia forms and contains a 
large part of the manganese and phos- 
phorus, which is allowed to drain for 
the most part from the furnace. 

As the charge melts the lime forms 
the usual tapping slag. Such a pro- 
cedure although causing a loss of iron 
and manganese in the run-off, makes 
for faster working on high pig charges 
and allows for satisfactory tapping 
slags on lower lime burdens, saving 
finally the extra iron as oxide that 
a more bulky slag would carry. As 
conditions warrant the lowering of the 
pig below 50 per cent, then the de- 
creasing ore charge as scrap charge 
is raised, and the lower initial content 
of silicon, manganese, etc., automatical- 
ly tends to make the operation a pig 
and scrap process. 

In two cases only is the duplex 
used because that process suits con- 
ditions metallurgically better than does 
the pig and scrap process, and pro- 
duces a product economically that 
otherwise would be more difficult. The 
first case is due to high-chromium pig 
irons, which condition can be better 
met by first bessemerizing and then 
working through the basic open-hearth 
furnace. The second case applies to 
plants in the South, where with pig 
irons running 0.80 to 1 per cent phos- 
phorus it is extremely desirable to 
desiliconize and decarburize in an acid 
bessemer converter, and on the transfer 
to a basic open-hearth furnace of the 
rolling type with the careful exclu- 
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sion of the converter slag, to refine 
under a slag formed from a nucleus 
of lime and iron oxide so as to re- 
duce the phosphorus in the steel and 
to form a slag containing 18 per cent 
or more of phosphoric acid. The lat- 
ter can be skimmed off for final prep- 
aration as fertilizer and a new slag 
made, finally reducing the phosphorus 
content of the steel below 0.04 per 
cent, and allowing the metal to be 
tapped and finished in the ladle by 
necessary additions; or, the metal, with 
phosphorus reduced to 0.07 per cent 
and phosphorus in the slag well above 
the minimum required in the use as 
fertilizer may be transferred to another 
furnace and finished. 


Duplexing Increases Output * 


The uses of the duplex process oth- 
er than the two cases cited are pri- 
marily for rapid production under con- 
ditions where pig iron is relatively 
easy to obtain and a balancing of 
scrap supply is necessary as previous- 
ly mentioned. Tilting furnaces, for 
the 100 per cent blown metal charge, 
are preferable because of the ease in 
getting rid of the excess slag at time 
of reaction. The charge other than 
that of starting up may be two-thirds 
to three-fourths blown under 0.10 per 
cent carbon followed by a high-car- 
bon ladle called the “kicker.” This 
is the more common practice. Better 
practice is the use of molten pig iron 
as the “kicker” because of the large 
amount of manganese introduced. The 
general absence of manganese in the 
bath places the duplex process at a 
disadvantage. Balanced against its fre- 
quency of tapping, heats ranging from 
1% to 4 hours between taps is the 
additional loss in conversion of 3 to 4 
per cent. 

Definite results in making high-qual- 
ity steels can be attained a little 
more often in the acid furnace than 
in the basic furnace because acid fur- 
nace slags adjust themselves more 
readily and attain more nearly equilib- 
rium, thus restraining the unbalanced 
activities of iron oxide with respect 
to the bath. The stationary basic 
open-hearth furnace on its usual pig 
and scrap program provides a consid- 
erable margin in this respect over the 
duplex process, and allows for greater 
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control than is possible with the violent 
reactions due to the “kicker” and the 
difficulty in limiting the swift, powerful 
reactions so necessary for speed. The 
lack of manganese in the bath under 
these circumstances is a more serious 
disadvantage, coupled with the necessary 
practice of large additions in the ladle. 
If good steel is to be made by the 
duplex process it ig necessary to have 
a sufficient amount of manganese in 
the bath as well as in the slag. 

To provide a flexible system of out- 
put, and to retain the advantages of 
rapid decarburization and desiliconiza- 
tion of the bessemer converter and of 
balancing up of pig and scrap supply, 
the use of blown metal in a stationary 
furnace with both scrap and molten 
pig iron offers great inducements and 
in the long run finds a broader appli- 
cation than the straight duplex. Con- 
siderable increase in tonnage over the 
ordinary ore, scrap and hot metal 
charge is possible, and a residual man- 
ganese of fair amount will be present. 
The product will be practically equal 
to that of the usual stationary furnace 
process in quality. 

Little can be said about the com- 
positions of pig iron desirable without 
going extensively into the practice and 
requirements of many plants. Aver- 
age basic requirements call for a sili- 
con averaging 1 per cent, phosphorus 
has as yet not been troublesome, sul- 
phur should be preferable under 0.040 
per cent since the open-hearth process 
can do so little to reduce its contents 
in the charge except by wasteful ex- 
penditure of time and wasteful use of 
manganese. The manganese content 
varies widely by reason of certain de- 
sired benefits in the process. For du- 
plex plants, iron of bessemer quality 
except as to phosphorus is of course 
necessary, with silicon content ample 
to insure warm bessemer blows and 
manganese not so high as ‘to permit 
“slobbing.” The sulphur content as in 
case of the bas‘c iron must be regu- 
lated to the specifications of the trade. 


High manganese pig iron has found 
extensive use in making high-quality 
steel in the basic open-hearth furnace. 
The general methods of procedure are, 
to make practically all the basic iron 
high in manganese, say 1.50 to 2 per 
cent, or to concentrate all attention in 
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this respect on certain of the highest 
quality products with a pig iron from 
one or two blast furnaces running up 
over 2 per cent, using a low-manganese 
basic iron, say 0.90 to 1.10 per cent 
for the balance of the product. The 
general difficulty in the case of spread- 
ing the high-manganese iron over all 
the product is the large manganese 
loss in the run-off from the average 
trade heat with high pig percentage. 
Undoubtedly the greater return is ul- 
timately in concentrating the high- 
manganese iron in the higher quality 
heats where the usually lower pig 
charge makes for a higher residual 
manganese and higher manganese con- 
tent of tapping slag, because of a 
small or no run-off slag. 

No element functions perhaps as 
well in both steel and slag as does 
manganese. In the first place it con- 
fers fluidity on the slag as well as 
basicity. It tends to prevent the ab- 
sorption of sulphur by the iron in all 
stages of the heat and to break FeS 
when formed. It acts iin the latter 
stages of the heat to deoxidize the 
bath and to lessen the total amount 
of nonmetallic inclusions. Careful 
study ofconditions arising in _ fin- 
ished steel for varying manganese 
content of pig iron used, made at the 
South works of the Illinois Steel Co., 
has shown its effect in helping to con- 
trol the influence of high-sulphur fuels 
and its general effect in giving a lower 
sulphur content in the steel together 
with a better quality. 

The value for sulphur content in 
the steel and for rejection at the roll- 
ing mills over a stretch of 4336 heats 
show increasing sulphur content in the 
steel, and increasing rejections on the 
product of the rolling mills as the 
manganese content of the pig iron is 
reduced. For iron of 1.90 per cent 
manganese a sulphur content of 0.034 
per cent is shown and a figure for 
rejections of 7 per cent, and an in- 
crease in sulphur content to 0.04 per 
cent and a figure for rejections of 
10.50 per cent for iron of 1.15 per cent 
manganese. Manganese in pig iron, 
through its subsequent presence in slag 
and steel, is admittedly an aid toward 
the correction of bad influences and 
,tendencies in steelmaking and certainly 
allows a little more leeway in use of 
high sulphur and poorly refined, non- 
uniform pig irons. Some claim that it 
helps toward more regular working in 
the blast furnace. 


Avoiding Manganese Loss 


We must allow for all the cases 
where manganese tends to round out 
processes and add the necessary refin- 
ing action for good product, for all 
the benefit derived in the manufacture 
of fine steels, but we must certainly 
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count the cost when manganese is 
used in an attempt to correct the evils 
of bad ironmaking and bad steelmak- 
ing. We must admit first that all the 
effective manganese added in the pig 
iron is not available in slag and steel 
because of losses in the run-off slag 
of the average heat, unless we slow 
down the production by retaining all 
products of oxidation of silicon, man- 
ganese, phosphorus and iron in the 
furnace, charging a larger amount of 
lime, and in the long run ending with 
a slag too large and unwieldy, which 
restrains rather than helps the effect 
of both carbon and manganese. 


Use is Expensive 


The attempt to work pig iron high 
in sulphur into the charge by use of 
heavy lime burdens is one that igs 
extremely wasteful of time and mate- 
rial as against the results obtained. 
The large amount of lime makes for 
excessive volume of slag and for poor 
transfer of heat to the steel. This 
condition is further complicated by 
the viscosity of the slag which tends 
to hold larger amounts of iron oxide 
in its attempts to attain fluidity at 
the ptoper temperature for steelmak- 
ing. Manganese in the pig iron is 
here an aid through its oxide in pro- 
moting fluidity but its use is com- 
paratively expensive as against the net 
results obtained. Sulphur is so much 
more readily and cheaply eliminated 
under the reducing conditions of the 
blast furnace that the attempt in the 
basic open-hearth furnaces occasions 
a net loss. 

High sulphur content in the pig iron 
often is an indication of bad condi- 
tions in the blast furnaces, attempts 
at a reduction of the basicity of the 
blast furnace slag, of variations of 
temperature in controlling the silicon 
content, and we have rather fallen 
into the habit of attributing the slug- 
gish pig iron and the bad results ob- 
tained in working the subsequent prod- 
ucts of the open-hearth furnace to the 
sulphur content of both pig iron and 
finished steel. Thoroughly reduced, 
“rich” pig irons are absolutely neces- 
sary to good steel quality. 

High-quality forging steel has been 
made at the Homestead works by use 
of both high and medium-manganese 
content of the charge. No high-man- 
ganese iron being available, the man- 
ganese was charged in form of spiegel 
both with the pig iron and in subse- 
quent additions to the bath during the 
working of the heat, the total amount 
added being equivalent to 5 per cent 
manganese in the iron charged and 
2.20 per cent in the total charge. The 
resulting slag averaged 12.8 per cent 
FeO, 14.5 per cent SiO, and 18.85 per 
cent MnO. The residual manganese 
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at tap was 0.41 per cent. In the regu- 
lar practice in making this steel the 
manganese content of the pig was 
1.25 per cent and the content of the 
total charge 0.96 per cent. Two ad- 
ditions of 60 per cent ferromanganese 
were made during the last hour of 
working the heat, totaling 0.53 per 
cent manganese as referred to the 
total charge. The resulting slags av- 
eraged 15.85 per cent FeO, 10.10 per 
cent SiO,, and 10.97 per cent MnO. 
and the residual manganese was 0.24 
per cent. The second or regular pro- 
cedure worked equally as well as that 
using high-manganese content in the 
charge. 

This will introduce the question of 
the relative merits of the procedure 
where manganese is present in pig 
iron and the charge during melting and 
working, and that where lower re- 
sidual manganese exists during the 
working of the heat but with man- 
ganese added in concentrated form as 
spiegel or ferromanganese in. the last 
stages of the working. The latter 
procedure serves to obtain excellent 
results in the deoxidation of steel and 
the elimination of inclusions and is 
more economical in manganese. Both 
methods give excellent results in mak- 
ing high-quality steels and like many 
other questions in steelmaking, many 
careful comparisons must be made be- 
fore we can generalize by saying that 
one or the other is better. 

The slag, notwithstanding the fact 
that it is the medium, during the ma- 
jor portion of the heat, through which 
heat is transmitted to the bath of metal 
for the completion of the oxidation, 
and for the larger part of the refining 
action, has had comparatively little 
study in its relation to “every day” 
production. We cannot arrive at 
“worth while” conclusions in this study 
so long as we compare slag analyses 
as revealed only through the percent- 
age of the various oxides present. 
There is an absolute necessity for the 
comparison of the weights of the ele- 
ments as oxidized and going into the 
slag, which means a knowledge of 
the usual relation of slag weight to 
charge and of the relations by weight 
of tapping slag to run-off slag when 
the latter enters into the process. 


Frequent Analysis of Slag Recommended 


The determination of slag weights 
and the relative weights of the ele- 
ments oxidized and going into the 
slag need not be made nearly so often 
as the slags are sampled and analyzed. 
The last mentioned work should be 
done frequently and the analysis by 
weights applied at intervals for check. 
Only by such painstaking methods 
can we arrive at the best slag volumes 
necessary for the best relations of 
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quality and production, and from this 
we get the necessary lime burden to 
give the necessary basicity relative 
to the acids present, plus an excess up 
to the point where the slag is suffi- 
ciently fluid and also neutral to the 
hearth and greater lime additions in- 
terfere, through promotion of viscosity, 
with the heat transfer through slag to 
steel and the proper functioning of the 
slag. Viscosity further introduces the 
factor of increasing slag volumes, since 
the slag in adjusting itself to a condi- 
tion of fluidity necessary at its tem- 
perature, takes up iron as iron oxide 
from the bath or retains iron oxide 
from oxidizing additions made to the 
bath, thus increasing the losses, while 
at the same time introducing again 
the factor of increasing difficulty in 
transfer from flame to steel through 
the greater slag depth. 

A careful checking of the amount 
of heat necessary to raise the slag to 
and maintain it at the tapping tem- 
perature, and comparison with the 
amount of heat necessary in the steel 
for the same purpose, will reveal the 
fact that considerable heat used in ex- 
cess slag volumes could be made avail- 
able for the production of steel. We 
therefore have the following factors 
as affecting slag weights and which 
can reduce the amount of heat neces- 
sary to raise slag to the taping temper 
ature and keep it sufficiently fluid. 

1—The quality of materials charged 

and particularly the pig iron. 
The good charges necessary in 
high-quality production  there- 


fore give incidentally a _ better 
slag volume for good working. 


2—Careful consideration of the 
weight of lime charged. 


3—Early removal of a portion of 
the slag in those cases where 

high percentage of iron in the 
charge together with the quali- 

ty of the iron, make for large 
amounts of the products of oxi- 
dation which dilute the lime ad- 
ditions and raise the slag volume. 
Manganese must here again be men- 
tioned for its effect through its oxide 
in the slag in promoting fluidity while 
at the same time increasing the basici- 
ty, for its effect in reducing the iron 
oxide content of the slag, its tendency 
as a desulphurizer, and final effect 
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in aiding in the removal of nonmetal- 
lic inclusions. 

Pouring temperatures have received 
a great deal of discussion during the 
last three years because of the neces- 
sity of making large tonnages of ord- 
nance material and important uses 
where lightness was desired with 
strength. Many definite opinions were 
expressed as to the part the tempera- 
tures of steel have in-the production 
of flakes, woody structure and oxide 
inclusions, and were in some cases ap- 
plied in an attempt to generalize state- 
ments as to pouring temperature in their 
application to various steelmaking meth- 
ods in many plants, without having real 
quantitative data as to temperature. 


Observations Relative 


Long continued observation of pour- 
ing temperatures on certain classes of 
steel of fairly definite composition and 
with ingot volume fairly constant, lead 
one to the belief that observations, 
even with the best methods, are rela- 
tive and must be applied only to the 
work in hand. An indication of the 
fluidity of the steel as observed from 
the formation of skull in the ladle is 
probably at present the best indication 
of the temperature of the steel at pour- 
ing. Steel poured at a temperature, 
which makes for a condition slightly 
above the skulling point, has been 
found good practice in making alloy 


steels. For general conditions of steel- 
making, the evidence of small skull 
shows best temperature at pouring. 


Much can be said of the methods 
used at the end of the process in mak- 
ing alloy additions, of the desirability 
of eliminating as much as possible the 
“killing” of the steel in the molds and 
of the merits of bottom pouring as 
against top pouring. Nickel additions 
can be made in the initial charge with 
but slight losses. Chromium, due to 
its high oxidation losses is best add- 
ed as an alloy of iron and chromium 
in the bath before tapping with suffi- 
cient time; a maximum of 35 minutes 
is usual, to thoroughly melt the alloy 
and give the bath a uniform content 
of chromium. The loss of chromium 
by this addition ranges from 20 to 30 
per cent, depending on the carbon 
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content of the bath. Manganese addi- 
tions on high-quality steels are best 
made in the bath before tapping. 

The loss of manganese in the bath 
usually is twice that in the ladle. The 
use of crushed ferromanganese through 
a chute promotes efficiency and also 
uniformity of content in the steel: in 
the case of ladle additions. Molten 
spiegel additions in the ladle have 
been used largely in making man- 
ganese additions on high-carbon heats 
such as rails and the carbon content 
of the addition naturally restricts the 
use to such high-carbon heats. 

Ferrosilicon must be made in the 
ladle because of great losses resulting 
from oxidation of bath additions and 
the danger of rephosphorization of the 
steel. Introduction of finely ground 
ferrosilicon through a chute into the 
tapping spout of the furnace as the 
steel is running out gives good results 
in obtaining uniformity of silicon con- 
tent and reduces the loss of silicon as 
low as 20 per cent. In this, the addi- 
tion of silicon to the the acid 
furnace has many advantages. 

There is a growing tendency toward 
the elimination of methods of deoxi- 
dation as applied in the ingot mold 
by powerful deoxidizers such as ferro- 
silicon and aluminum. Exceptions are 
made in the case of shell steels and 
other high-carbon steels where even 
slight porosity is objectionable. It is 
in general, thought better at the pres- 
ent time, to take “preventative” 


steel, 


meas- 


ures during the making of the heat, 
rather than attempt to “cure” by rapid 
and powerful deoxidation at the last 
stage, the pouring of the ingot 


Small amounts of deoxidizers may be 
used to advantage at times in prevent- 
ing sponginess in the solidified ingot. 
When amounts which cause such rapid 
solidification of the top of the ingot 
are added the gases have but little 
chance to be liberated from the ingot, 
and tend toward the formation of pipes 
and gas pockets. Considerable 
cussion is necessary to bring out the 
proper uses of such deoxidizers. There 
is a great need for deoxidizers whose 
products of oxidation are easily fusi- 
ble at pouring they 
will unite and rise to the top of ingot. 


dis- 


temperatures so 


Producer Coal Affects Steel Quality 


R. TOY’S paper has brought 
Mee the extreme flexibility of 
the process, relative to the 
percentage of pig iron and _ scrap 


Discussion of F. L. ‘Toy’s paper entitled, the 
Rasic Qpen-Hearth Process. whith was presented at 
the Oct. 22 meeting of the American [ron and Steel 
institute, New York. The author, S. J. Cort, is super- 

of open hearths, Bethlehem Steel Co., Reth- 


BY S. J. CORT 


that may be used to meet local con- 
ditions, and the high-grade steel it 
can produce. Its limitations have also 
been brought out and some of these 
I wish to emphasize. The quality 
of the steel that an open-hearth furn- 
ace is able to make, depends in a 
large measure on the nature of the 


raw material used; the pig iron and 
producer coal being the two most 
troublesome items. Numerous tests 
have shown that the quality of steel 
from the basic open-hearth furnace 
varies directly with the blast-furnace 
operation. When the blast furnaces 


are casting “buck shot” iron and 
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varying widely from cast to cast in 
silicon and sulphur content, it is dif- 


ficult to make a satisfactory grade 
of steel, although every corrective 
agency known to the steelmaker is 
employed. The open-hearth demands 


an iron rich in graphitic carbon show- 
ing an open gray fracture and leaving 
the hearth of the blast furnace with 
a high physical temperature, which 
means keeping up the coke ratio to 
secure the temperature, and sufficient 
lime on the burden to control the 
silicon in the iron. An excess of 
both carbon and lime must be present 
to insure the conversion of iron sul- 
phide to calcium sulphide to give a 
low-sulphur pig iron properly re- 
duced and free from slag. 

The largest percentage of open- 
hearth furnaces today use producer 
gas as a fuel and no doubt will con- 
tinue to do so for years to come. 
The difficulty in securing sufficient 
amounts of low sulphur coals, calls 
for a more careful study of the nature 
of the sulphur in the coal, its re- 
moval, and the absorption of the sul- 
phur from the gas by the bath. 

The sulphur occurs in the coal 
mostly as iron pyrites, while free sul- 
phur, organic compounds, calcium sul- 
phate and iron sulphate may be found. 
On gasification about 98 to 99 per 
cent of the sulphur content of the 
coal passes over from the producer 
in the gas as hydrogen sulphide, car- 
bon bisulphide and sulphur dioxide. 
Some of these compounds break down 
dropping the sulphur in the flues and 
bottom of the regenerators and may 
be carried up the stack in the waste 
gases on reversal. The sulphur on 
entering the hearth is oxidized to 
sulphur trioxide either catalytically or 
directly by oxgen at the high tem- 
perature of the hearth. The sulphur 
trioxide readily reacts with lime form- 
ing calcium sulphate; calcium sulphate 


coming in contact with the iron in 
the bath may react as follows: 
Ca SO, + 4 Fe = FeS + CaO + 


3 FeO and the iron sulphide is readily 
soluble in the bath. 

The residual manganese in the bath 
generally will protect the bath from 
this sulphur absorption but not in 
all cases. With coal low in sulphur 
it is often possible to produce a steel 
with less than 50 per cent of the sul- 
phur contained in the scrap and pig 
iron charged; while again, with a high- 
sulphur coal the bath may continue 
to go up in sulphur; both heats show- 
ing the same residual mangantse in 
the bath with nearly identical slags. 

As early as 1890 Ledebur raised the 
question of the effect on the quality 
of the steel of increasing the hearth 
area in building larger furnaces due 
to the larger surface of slag exposed 
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to the gases. I have been connected 
with three different steel plants in 
which the depth of the bath and 
hearth area of the furnaces in the same 
plant varied. Using the same pig iron 
scrap and fuel the furnace with the 
deeper bath and smaller hearth area, 
consistently finished lower in sulphur. 
This has been the experience of 
other operators. 

When we stop to consider that in 
a 75 ton furnace charging 180,000 
pounds of scrap and pig iron which 
averages 0.040 per cent sulphur, only 
72 pounds of sulphur goes in with 
the heat, while to melt and finish the 
heat 52,500 pounds of coal is used 
with for example 1.50 per cent sul- 
phur content, approximately 787.5 
pounds of sulphur enters the furnace 
with the gas. When we consider the 
large amount of sulphur entering 
with the gas as compared with the 
sulphur going in with the charge, the 
subject of the occurrence of sulphur 
in coal and methods for its removal 
will bear a closer investigation. 


Furnace Construction 


The present type of open-hearth 
furnace is an evolution of years of 
experimental work, some of which was 
founded on sound scientific basis, while 
a great deal was on the cut and try 
method. The chief difficulties we have 
to overcome are the high temperature 
required in the hearth, and the diffi- 
culty of getting refractories that will 
withstand the heat and chemical action. 

I must take exception to Mr. Toy’s 
suggestion that the open-hearth try a 
regenerator similar to the blast-furn- 
ace stove. In the case of the blast- 
furnace stove, a maximum temperature 
of only 2000 to 2200 degrees Fahr. is 
reached and the air leaving the stove 
will seldom exceed 1400 degrees Fahr. 
while the products of combustion from 
the open-hearth furnace will enter the 
checker ‘chamber as high as 3000 de- 


gress Fahr. and carry with them a 
large amount of solid oxides, The air 
leaving the checker chamber to the 


hearth will reach 2400 to 2500 degrees 
Fahr. To confine this intense heat 
to a checker of small cross sectional 
area would result in the fusion and 
quick destruction of the checker brick. 
In addition, the majority of stcel 
plants are built on low ground and 
to go down deep enough for a stove 
type checker you would encounter 
difficulty in keeping water out of the 
flues. . 

Mr. Toy’s criticism of the duplex 
process on the lack of residual man- 
ganese is hardly justified. The aver- 
age residual manganese in the tapping 
test of a duplex heat made from all 
blown meta! at Bethlehem is 0.09 per 
cent manganese. The stationary basic 
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open-hearth with 60 per cent hot 
metal charge, taking a run-off slag 
will not show any higher residual 
manganese in the tapping test, even if 
2 per cent manganese iron is used due 
to the manganese being lost with the 
run-off slag. 

The duplex process with its double 
conversion cost and 3 to 4 per cent 
lower yield from metal to ingots 
must depend on rapidity -of operation, 
which gives a lower labor, fuel and 
rebuilding cost, if it is to compete 
with the straight basic operation. The 
use of hot metal in place of a high- 
carbon blow for a “kicker” materially 
retards the operation. The use of 
bessemerized metal in the stationary 
basic furnace has been repeatedly tried 
out, but has not given satisfactory re- 
sults in either increased production or 
decreased ingot cost for the following 
reasons. 

If the blown metal is put in a 
stationary furnace with only lime and 
scale charged, the tap hole will boil 
out continually, causing a great many 
heats to be lost and a large amount 
of time wasted in repairing. To over- 
come this taphole trouble sufficient steel 
scrap can be charged to melt down 
and protect it. This requires the 
blown metal to go in at a high car- 
bon in order to furnish sufficient car- 
bon to shape up the heat. With this 
procedure, the high blows would con- 
tinue cutting out the front banks of 
the furnaces, causing heats to break 
out and long delays in repairing. 

A combination process has been 
tried using sufficient scrap to protect 
the taphole, blowing the metal in the 
bessemer down to 0.010 per cent car- 
bon and then adding hot metal for the 
“kicker.” With this method it is 
found difficult to get the line to come 
up off the bottom, and a great deal 
of trouble is experienced with heats 
going through the bottom of the furn- 
ace. It has been found necessary to 
abandon the operation for reasons 
just stated. 


Book Review 


The  Carbonization of Coal by 
Vivian Byam Lewes; cloth;-287 pages, 
54% x 8% inches; published by Benn 
Brothers Limited, London, ngland, 
and for sale by Tae Iron Trave Re- 
VIEW; price $6, postpaid. 

In dealing with this subject the 
author has avoided the use of scientific 
data as far as possible. The theory of 
the composition of coal has _ been 
elaborated upon. The 10 chapters con- 
tain discussions on the formation, 
classification, composition and distri-. 
bution of coal; the form of retorts 
used in gas manufacture; coke ovens 
and their development; the conditions 
existing in the destructive distillation. 
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of coal and the primary gaseous prod- 
ucts which arise therefrom; the forma- 
tion use and decomposition of tar; 
coke; the nitrogen and sulphur - of 
coal and their recovery; and modern 
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coal gas. Under each ef these head- 
ings detailed subtopics are listed both 
in the index and at the beginning of 
each chapter. 

Among the 31 illustrations are re- 
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productions of various retorts, extrac- 
tor rollers, coke chambers, carboniz- 
ing chambers, beehive and other ovens 
and fractures in coke. All analyses 
are printed in table form. 


Terminals Need Is Real Rail Problem 


REAT demand has been made 
(GS by the railroads during the past 

few months for more freight 
cars, the carriers insistently contend- 
ing that with more cars the rail con- 
gestion would come to an end. Those 
who have given the problem any 
thought realize the congestion is not 
due to lack of cars but to inadequate 
terminal facilities. There have been 
ample cars at all times to move the 
country’s tonnage, but the outlaw 
strike created a car congestion on ail 
lines. Terminals were especially af- 
fected, and soon were in an acute 
state of chaos, but the rail executives 
have been strangely silent on the 
subject of terminals, and the entire 
situation has been laid to lack of cars. 
This, we believe, is due largely to the 
training of rail officials. All their 
thought has been directed to trans- 
portation problems and the terminal 
problem has _ received no _ special 
thought or study. 

Moving freight from terminal to 
terminal is strictly a transportation 
problem, while the terminal is the 
economic and business end of the sys 
tem. The transportation problem has 
been magnificently solved, but in the 
handling of freight at terminals and 
terminal improvements, they are 50 
years behind the march of American 
progress. Here lie the real troubles 
and wastes which are due to excessive 
handling costs, yet little, if anything, 
has been done in the way of sys- 
tematic effort to solve this problem. 
It is high time for the rail official to 
realize his service does not end with 
the movement of the freight car. 

The conditions are such that this 
is no longer the railroad’s but the 
nation’s problem. 


Vast Tonnage In Terminals 


The entire tonnage transported an- 
nually by the railroads of the country 
must go through the terminals. Nine- 
ty five per cent of this tonnage is 
car load, and 5 per cent |-c-l-freight. 
The centers of manufacture and dis- 
tribution lie in the larger cities of 
the country. A large proportion of 
the freight enters them as carload 
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From: a paper submitted to the Material Handling 
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freight and leaves as I-c-l, which added 
to the passenger traffic, greatly in- 
creases the perplextiy of terminal 
problems. 

According to reports of the rail- 
roads themselves of the total cost 
of operation, one-third is terminal and 
two-thirds line haul. Calculations 
made indicate the average freight 
car is actually moving between one 
terminal and another only 11 per 
cent of the time. It is usually in the 
hands of the shipper or receiver about 
37 per cent of the time. About 9 
per cent of the time it is laid up for 
repairs, etc, and 43 per cent of the 
time it is in the process of being 
moved from the place where it is 
loaded or unloaded to the terminal 
where it is put in the trains or on 
transfer tracks. 

The big problem confronting us is 
how to reduce the 37 per cent and 43 
per cent and add it to the 11 per 
cent of the time the car is actually 
moving between one terminal and 
another. 

Railroad executives have very kindly 
informed us in detail how the 37 per 
cent may be reduced. Some of the 
methods recommended by them are as 
follows : 

Heavier loading of cars by raising 
of minimum weights for car load ship- 
ments. 

A reduction in the detention of cars 
by means of adequate and flexible 
demurrage penalties. 

Limiting the number of reconsign- 
ments of freight in transit. 

A restriction in the use of “to 
order” bills of lading. 

Elimination of the bill of lading as 
a commercial instrument. 


But they have been strangely silent 
as to how a reduction in the time car 
is in process of being moved in and 
around and through terminals, as re- 
presented by the 43 per cent, may be 
accomplished, and we are prone to 
believe, as long as the terminals are 
in the hands of the railroads this 
strange silence will continue. 

At the present time each and every 
city in the United States feels that 
it has a prior claim on the financial 
resources of the railroads serving it, 
for special terminal facilities. It is, 
of course, impossible to give each city 
the best, and since the terminal end 


of railroading is the business end, 
and because the industrial life of each 
community depends upon its own ter- 
minal facilities, it appears to logically 
follow that the financial interests of 
each community should on a valuation 
basis take over the railroad property 
inside of the outer classification yards, 
organize their own terminal, finance 
their terminal for what it demands, 
and operate their terminal for the 
mutual benefit of those dependent upon 
its success, basing their charge on the 
individual service rendered to each 
and assessing each for improvements 
Or betterments which will result in 
not operating economies through 
which each will benefit. 


Local Co-operation Needed 


The locally owned terminals will 
take joint cars for their delivery to 
the outer yards of the competing rail- 
road which gives them the best trans- 
portation dispatch to a similarly owned 
joint terminal at other points. Thus 
would shippers, individually and col- 
lectively, pay for what they get, and 
enjoy the results of the co-operation 
they give their own terminal instead 
as now harnessing on the public at 
large, through increased tariffs, the 
perquisites they enjoy through long 
established, nonprofitable switching 
tariffs which should have been abolish- 
ed years ago. By this means, pro- 
duction can run the business end of 
railroads, and at each point settle be- 
tween themselves their own priorities 
etc., and railroads can run the trans- 
portation end of the railroads, in 
which they are capable of discharging 
their obligations, as the shippers 
should be capable of settling their 
own intra-terminal disputes. 

If, in the new field of transportation 
which will develop through our pres- 
ent effort to “unscramble the eggs,” 
the mutualizing of terminals at each 
and every point in this country can 
be made effective, each community, 
through its co-operative experience, 
will capitalize or forfeit its own in- 
dustrial possibilities without the alibi 
of inadequate transportation, and the 
competing carriers will have to give 
to each community the transportation 
necessary because their only means of 
competition will be the expediting of 
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freight movements, instead of as at 
present the blockading of competition 

The property of the railroads within 
outer classification yards can be taken 
Over on a valuation basis, extending as 
desired, facilities constructed as _ its 
own demands recommend, and its own 
patrons charged for on the 
basis of cost, making up and deliver- 
intra-terminal 


service 


ing under its own 

charges, consolidated ‘cars to  ‘!the 
classification yard of the railroad giv- 
ing the quickest transportation serv- 
ice. Under joint arrangement to be 
made at the time these terminal pro- 
perties are taken over from the car- 
riers, it will be established on whai 
basis carriers would enjoy the use of 
terminal rails for the exclusive move- 
ment through that terminal of its 
through line business. Local termi 
nals would not then be assessed by 
political interests the exhorbitant 


charges for right of way, etc., as are 
now demanded of railroads whenever 
they express a desire to meet the ex- 
of any commuinty. 


tension demands 


Terminals Need Individual Attention 


These thoughts are based on the 
proven business principle that compli- 
cated subjects demand individual treat- 
ment. No railroad system can give 
unbiased thought to each and every 
terminal, whereas, the shippers within 
that terminal, with their own terminal 
facilities, as their own individual prob- 
lem, will early solve the complexities 
and internal disputes which are now 
too big a problem for the railroads on 


account of their inability to legally 
arbitrate such matters to the satis- 
faction of all interests. 


Under present conditions, little can 
be accomplished by the railroads them- 


selves. Their credit at the present 
time is seriously impaired, and this 
credit must be_ rehabilitated. Any 


activities undertaken by the railroads 
themselves at the present time must 
be largely confined to improvements 
in minor facilities, operating methods 
and practices, and studies and plans 
for the future. Therefore this prob- 
lem requires the united co-operation 
and best thought of the industrial 
as well as the railroad world. What 
can be immediately done is get the 
cars back on the home lines, repair 
more cars, increase the miles per car 
per day, increase the loading of cars, 
quickly repair and modernize more 
locomotives, and install efficient meth- 
ods of handling freight throughout 
terminals by the use of modern me- 
chanical methods for handling freight 
and. material. 

We have been prone to view trans- 


portation problems as_ belonging 
strictly to the railroads, and it has 
been left up to them to sink or 


swim. They have been made the foot 
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ball of every aspiring politician for 
the past 15 or 20 years. The question 
confronting us is not one of whether the 
roads shall be able to support them- 
selves. It is a question of whether 
our transportation system shall be 
kept up to the standard necessary to 


take care of the country’s business 
properly. The government has chosen 
to permit private operation of the 
roads, therefore, it is necessary that 
we permit the owners of the roads 
that profit and equipment which is 
necessary to enable them to develop 


and maintain their property, give ade- 
time 


and at the same 

fair divi- 
capitalization 
this ccuntry 
the smallest 


service, 
themselves 

The 
railroads in 

mile is 


quate 
pay 
dends. 
of 


per 
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crisis, by immediately and substantial- 
ly increasing the efficiency with which 
existing rail facilities can be rehabil- 
itated and operated. 


Employs New Principle in 
Grinding Wheel Dresser 


A new method of dressing grinding 
wheels has been developed by the 
Oliver Machinery Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., in which an abrasive wheel is 
substituted for the diamond usually 
employed in trueing grinding wheels. 
The dresser consists of a 1% x 4-inch 
wheel of extreme 
hardness and unusual 
cutting qualities which 


revolves freely on a 














THIS NEW DRESSING WHEEL, INVOLVING THE 
AGAINST ANOTHER, CAN BE UseD ON 


of any country in the world. We 
have the lowest freight rates of any 
country in the world, and the shipper 
or manufacturer who objects to in- 
creasing freight rates should move his 
factory or plant to Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Austria, Italy, or 
anywhere else, in order that he may 
appreciate what American freight rates 
are, as compared with those in other 
countries. 


American business has never been 
found wanting in an emergency. The 
opportunity for progress in business 
is as great today as at any other time 
in the history of the country. Once 


aroused, American business can ac- 
complish wonders. Our resourceful- 
ness, adaptability and ability to or- 


ganize and carry on-in times of stress 
have placed America in the foreground 
of the world’s affairs. Therefore, in- 
stead of resigning ourselves to lament- 
ing over the deplorable situation, 
blaming the other party, and prophe 
svying dire results, let us realize that 
what is necessary is the same spirit 
of co-operation which was so mani- 
fest during the war, and enable the 
country, and particularly the rail- 
roads to pass safely through this 


PRINCIPLE OF HOLDING ONE ABRASIVE WHEEL 


GRINDING WHEELS OF VARIOUS SHAPES 


finely adjusted axis. When brought 
in contact with the revolving griud- 
ing wheel, the surface is dressed 
down to the required form quickly. 


The dressing wheel receives inertia 
due to the weight of balls which are 
attached to the wheel arbor and serve 


as handles. It is stated that a big 
cutting factor is produced when the 
dressing wheel is held against the 


grinding wheel at an angle and that 
a gyroscopic action is set up by the 
rotation of the wheel and its axis, 
which is produced through this con- 
tact with the rapidly revolving wheel. 


The grinding wheel dresser is de- 
signed primarily for fine wheels 1 
inch or less in thickness. It can be 


used to turn a bevel or V-edge.or to 
true up a square edged wheel. It 
also can be used to supplement the 
work of a diamond dresser on large 
coarse snagging wheels when a smooth 
grinding surface is desired. As shown 
in the accompanying illustration, the 
dresser is made in two types so that 
bevel and cup shaped wheels may be 
easily trued. The wheel is also mount- 
ed for use with a tool post on stand- 
ard types of cylindrical grinding ma- 
chines. 
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New 22-inch Drill Has 
Four Speeds 


Bronze bushed throughout, the 22- 
inch upright drili with stationary head 
recently developed by the Production 
Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, is built 
ty drill, bore, tap and face holes with- 
in its range up to and including 144- 
inch diameter. This machine is 
shown in the accompanyirg illustra- 
tion. 

Each of its parts from the smallest 
stud to the largest casting, has been 
designed to withstand the strain to 
which it may be subjected in operat- 
ing. Rigid in every respect, it has 
centralized control which greatly in- 
creases operating convenience. “The 
machire is regularly built for power 
feed but this feature may be omitted 
Back gears and tapping attachment 
can be added. Jigs and fixtures are 
used in the machining of all parts, 
thus making them interchangeable. 


Spirdle speeds, of which there are 
four. 20, 33, 53 and 88 revolutions per 
minute with back gears in and 117, 
196, 318 and 530 revolutions per min- 
ute with back gears out. It has three 
power feeds of 0.006, 0.010 and 0.015 
inches per spindle revolution. The 
minimum and maximum distances from 
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DRILL 18 DESIGNED TO DRILL, BORE, TAP AND 
FACE HOLFS UP TO 1'4-INCH DIAMETER 


spindle to base are 35 and 45 inches, 
respectively. The minimum and maxi- 
mum distances from spindle to round 
table are 934 and 2534 inches, respec- 
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tively, while the spincdle’s vertical 
traverse with and without trip dog 
is 9% and 10 inches. The diameters 
of the round table, the spindle above 
the sleeve and the column are 18%, 
lve and 6 inches, respectively. 

The base is well ribbed and is pro- 
vided with T-slots. The column is 
round, of tubular section and extends 
threugh the table arm into and flush 
with the top of the yoke or overarm, 
which is firmly bolted to it. The 
table arm is a single casting of box 
construction, thus eliminating a cap 
and the necessity of splitting it into 
two sections. It is provided also with 
a ciamp for the round table. The 
table is amply ribbed, provided with 
four T-slots of the same size as the 
slots in the base and four radius slots 
for clamping work. A rack and pinion 
elevates the table, the 


worm being located on the right hand 


with worm 


side within easy reach of the clamp 
for the table arm, and operative from 
the front of the machine. The box 
type head with spindle driving gear 
bearing is cast integral, thus permit- 
ting the spindle bearings to be bored 
and reamed at one setting. The over- 
arm or yoke is bored and fitted to the 
column and prevides rigid 
for mounting the motor when re- 


support 


quired. 


Geared Head Turret Lathes Pass Tests 


XHAUSTIVE tests recently were 
EK, completed by the Warner & 

Swasey Co., Cleveland, on two 
new geared head turret lathes, Nos. 4 
and 6. Front and back views as well 
as detail views of the heavy duty car- 
riage and the gearing in the- head are 
shown in the accompanying illustrations. 
The first model of this type was finished 
by the builder early in 1919 and was 
placed in charge of its testing engineer. 
It was thoroughly tested under every 
condition which might be encountered in 
outside shops. Then six machines of 
each size were installed in shops outside 
of the company’s own plant and operated 


on work for which they were designed, 
namely machining alloy steel gear blanks, 
long drilling operations in the solid, tak- 
ing heavy facing as well as forming 
cuts. Because of the satisfactory re- 
sults achieved, the machines now are 













being placed on the open market. They 
are sufficiently flexible to operate on sev 
eral different diameters on one piece, or 
on different pieces of different materials 
and diameters. 

The geared head construction of these 
machines is said to deliver four times 
the power of the ordinary geared fric 
tion head and double the power of the 
double-friction back-geared type. Less 


effort therefore, is involved in. moving 


the controlling levers. The geared head 


consists of steel gears of coarse pitch 
and wide faced, running in oil, The 
oil bath also !ubricates the bearings. Two 


gear sets are mounted on the front 














LEFT ANP RIGHT ARE 
FRONT AND REAR VIEWS 
OF NO. 6 WARNER & 
SWASEY «GEARED HEAD 
TURRET LATHE. TOP 
SHOWS GEARING IN HEAD. 
INSET SHOWS HEAVY 
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CHASERS OF NEW COLLAPSIBLE TAP ARE RELEASED AT THE RIGHT POINT WITHOUT USE OF SPRINGS 


shaft, while the third set and the re 
verse friction clutch are mounted on the 
back shaft, resulting in 12 spindle speeds 
and reverse. The machines are adapt- 
able to various types of motor drive, 
either geared directly to the motor, chain 
drive, or belt drive with idler to driving 
shaft. 

The largest of the machines can be 
equipped with the company’s standard 
type of cutoff as shown in the illustra- 
tion, or with its new heavy duty car- 
riage, which is especially suitable for 
heavy cuts and heavy forming opera 
tions. The range of six power cross 
feeds provides for all facing, forming 
and cutting-off speeds. The gears in the 
feed box controlling the carriage, as well 
us in the carriage apron are made of a 
special steel. These gears also run in 
oil. A square turret to carry four cut- 
ters may be substituted for the front 


tool post. The smaller machine is 
equipped with the company’s standard 
No. 4 cutoff. The turrets on both 


machines are the same as are furnished 
by the Warner & Swasey 
Co., on its standard No 
6 turret lathe and can be 
equipped with 
power feed, 














having four changes. The maximum 
capacities of the new machines are as 


follows : 


No. 4 No. 6 

——Inches—- — 
Kound bar stock, diameter.......... ll. 2% 
Remetts GBD ccc cctdasevcscesces 16 12 
Sete ever be. .occcccsceccsccess 16 2036 
Swing over cross slide............- 7 9% 


New Collapsible Tap Has 
No Releasing Springs 
In operating the new collapsible taps 
recently added to the line of thread- 
ing machines and tools manufactured 
by the Rickert-Shafer Co. Erie, Pa., 
springs are not utilized to collapse 
the chasers. The manufacturer claims 
that this tool is positively acting since 
it is not possible for it to stick, which 
is a decided advantage, particularly 
where work has to be tap- 
ped close to the bottom of 
the hole. The accompany- 
ing illustrations show how 
this is accomplished. At the 
point of release, the force 
of the cut pulls the head 











RIGHT ANGLE BENDS ARE MADE WITH THIS MACHINE IN LESS THAN A MINUTE 


from the locking pins and_ revolves 
it to cause the cams on the core 
to act. This pulls the core back 
and the chasers are drawn in the 
head, thus clearing them from the 
work. 


The taps are manufactured in sizes 
from 1 to 10 inches or larger and, it 
is said, will hold to size within the 
most exacting limits thereby dispens- 
ing with sizing hand taps. They also 
can be combined with boring, reaming 
or chamfering tools and will increase 
production by eliminating additional 
operations and set-ups. Adjustments 
can he made to fractional thousandths 
of inches. 


Plate Bending Brake Has 
Rapidity of Action 


A large plate bending brake, built by 
the Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
for the Newport News Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Co., Newport News, Va., 
and claimed to be the largest machine 
of its kind in the world, has the 
feature of rapid operation. The time 
consumed in making a right angle 
bend is less than one minute. An- 
other feature is that no dies are re- 
quired for different thicknesses of 
metal, radius of bends or degree of 
angle to which plates are bent. As 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, this machine, wh'ch weighs 30 
tons, has a capacity for bending plates 
12 feet long up to %-inch thick cold 
and is driven by a 40-horsepower di- 
rect connected motor. 

Construction of the brake is of steel 
throughout, the main body being con- 
structed of large steel plates braced 
with truss rods and the housings of 
cast steel. The links which connect 
the upper and lower jaws are forg- 
ings. Counter weights balance the 
bending leaf. The motor is mounted 
within the machine and drives the 
friction clutch shaft which has direct 
and reverse friction clutches. An idle 
gear provides the reverse motion for 
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UNIVERSAL PRESS TAKES MaNY AUTOMOGILE 
PARTS WITHOUT EXT&A EQUI® MENT 


leaf 


upper jaw is. ac- 


lowering the bending Raising 
and lowering of the 
complished by power 
clamp consisting of a manganese bronze 
gear mounted on an which 


is controlled by a lever on each end. 


means of a 
eccentric 


A draw bolt on each end provides 
adjustment for sharp and rounding 
corners. As sharp as 1'%-inch inside 
radius can be bent on 44-inch plates 
full length and as large a radius as 
is desired. The nose of the upper jaw 
is faced with a tool edge. The 
opening between sufficient so 
that four 
flanged by inserting blocks between the 
two side flanges after they have been 
bent. After the plate has been clamped, 
a positive friction clutch on the drive 
shaft is engaged, actuating the 
bending leaf which is driven ‘by three 
arched racks. 


steel 
jaws is 


sides of a plate can be 


thus 


steel 


Drill Clamp and Support 
Are Adjustable 


Drilling the web of I-beams usually is 
done hy a compressed air or an electric 
drilling machine which is held in posi- 
tion by a rig known as a goose neck or 
man. Considerable 
in adjusting this type of rig. The Poy- 
ser-Buscher Co., Canton, O., recently 
developed and patented a drill clamp and 
support which makes possible the drill- 
ing of any number of holes with one 
adiustment. As shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration the slotted support is 
clamped securely to the beam by two 
dogs placed on either side of the 
flange. On one end of this support is a 
guide and U-clamp through which the 


an old time is lost 
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supporting arm slides when adjusting the 
supporting bar to bring the drilling ma- 
chine in its operating position. The 
supporting bar carries a centering arm 
which is held in place by a lock nut 
and acts as a brace for the feeding screw 
of the drilling machine. 


Arbor Press Is Developed 


for Automotive Field 


\ general utility arbor press, especially 
adapted to miscellaneous work in garages, 
repair shops and general machine shops 
has been developed by the P. A. Geier 
Co., Cleveland 


accompanying illustration is known as a 


The press, shown in the 
universal press and its net weight is 700 
pounds. Without 
capable of taking all automobile whieels 
trucks 


extra equipment it is 


and many parts in automobile, 
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cutters have prevented its use. The 
Pratt & Whitney Co. Hartford, 
Conn., however, recently has _ intro- 
duced formed milling cutters with 
spiral teeth and eccentric relief. 
These new cutters, one of which is 


shown in the accon:panying illustra- 


tion, combine the advantages ot older 


types of formed cutters, eccentric re 


wef, free cutting qualities and accu- 
racy Uwing to the spiral tooth 
design, each tooth comes into con- 
tact with the work progressively. 
Cutting takes place not along a line 


but at a point which travels in a 
shearing cut across the face of the 
work the full width of the itter as 
he latter revolves lhe spiral chosen 
is such that one teoth i ntering. the 
cut before the precedin me has 
cleared it Since these cutters are 


eccentrically relieved re 
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ANY NUMBER O HOLES MAY BE DRILLED IN 


I-BEAMS WITH ONE 


ADJUSTMENT OF THIS DRILL 


CLAMP AND SUPPORT 


and tractors. The press has a hardened 
steel pinion; the rack is made of spe 
cial steel with an 8/10 pitch stub tooth; 
and all compound lever gears are mad 
of the same material with 6/8 pitch stu! 


tooth. 


Some of the general specifications of 
the press follow: 
Inehes 
Height from floor 58 
Height of throat over plate : , 13% 
Height of plate 1% 


Largest opening in plate for arbor. 2 
Opening with plate removed , , 
Maximum diameter of work... .. . 33 
Leverage (compound in) 160 to 1 pound 


Leverage (compound out) 40 to 1 pound ‘ 


Length of lever ..... : 2243 
Length of rack....... , 16 
‘Niameter of rack. 1% 
Vloor space required...... . 16% x32 


Develops Spiral Cutters 
and Grinding Machine 


Advantages of spiral cut teeth for 
piain milling cutters have been recog- 
nized for some time but while this 
type of tooth is desirable for formed 
culters, mechanical difficulties of man- 
ufacture and resharpening of such 





. me er ry 














MILLING 
TYPICAL 


GRINDER DESIGNED FOR SPIRAL 
MACHINE CUTTERS (INSET) 
STYLE OF CURVED CUTTER 
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zcecomplished by grinding on the face 
of the tooth. Various shaped cutters 
may: be made to conform with temp- 
lets of the contours to be milled. 
For grinding the new cutters, the 
company has designed a special grind- 
which will accommodate 
the grinding of all types of milling 
cutters aud hobs with straight teeth 
as well as fluted reamers and similar 
shown by the accompany- 


ing machine, 


tools. As 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


ing illustration, the machine is 
equipped with a _ conical grinding 
wheel which presents but a_ single 
line of contact between the wheel and 
the work at any one time. The wheel, 
therefore, is able to follow accurately 
the helical path of the tooth and to 
grind the cutting edge to the required 
such that the ma- 


form. Design is 
chine imparts a combined traverse 
avd rotary movement to the cutter. 
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‘thee table on which the cutter is 
wounted can be swivelled horizontally 
about an axis of the spindle and 
grinding wheel. To insure precision 
for grinding formed milling cutters 
with spiral teeth, an indexing device 
successively brings the teeth in line 
for grinding. Cutters of different 
sizes can be ground radiaily without 
resetting the head or table since the 
grnding line is always radial. 








Late News of the Societies 


Notes on Past and Coming Meetings of National and Local 
Trade and Technical Organizations 








ORE than 50 employers, edu- 
M €ators and representatives of 

employment bureaus are ex- 
pected to attend the meeting of the 
American Association of Engineers at 
the Congress hotel, Chicago, Nov. 12. 
The object of the conference as set 
forth by the society is “to exchange 
views and improve methods of making 
better employment service available 
and correlate the work of colleges and 
noncommercial employment bureaus.” 
The program follows: 


Address of welcome, L. K. Sherman ° 
American ion of . The Trend of 
Speciatizat William E. Vogelbach. 

Porter, Placing the Graduate in His First 


Chicago. h 
Position, A. B. Crawford fale university. 


Group Meetings, 11 a. m. 

Employers and employment managers, employment 
bureaus, representatives of educational institutions will 
have general discussions 

Afternoon Session 2:30 p. m. 

Civilian Instructor Personnel for the Army, P. B. 

Woodworth, United States army. Education in the 
Permanent Army and Its Relation to the Employment 
Situation, A. B. McDaniel, United States army. 
What the Employer Requires Wher Engaging an En- 
gineer, Frank D. Chase, Frank D. Chase, Inc., Chi- 
cago. Fitting Colleze Students for Success, 1. i 
Libberton, Universal Portland Cement Co., Chicago. 
Summer Fmployment for Men in Teaching Service, Dis- 
cusion by W. M. Wilson, University of Illinois. Em- 
ployment Office Administration and Technique, 

PY. Hambrecht, industrial commission of Wisconsin. 


Evening Session 7:00 p. m. 

Vocational Analysis and the Engineer, A. F. Payne, 
University of Minnesota. National Clearance—A Co- 
operative Factor in Education and industry, John B. 
Densmore, United States employment service. Vovca- 
tional Advisement as a Prime Function of Educational 
Institutions, Jame$ P. Munroe, federal board for 
vocational education. Engineering Opportunities with 
Large Mercantile and Mail Order Houses, R. 0. 
Kramer, Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago. 


* * * 


Explains Cutting of Cast Iron 


The process of cutting cast iron 
with gas was explained in a lecture 
before members of the Pittsburgh sec- 
tion, American Welding society, by 
Alfred S. Kinsey, professor of shop 
practice of the Stevens Institute of 
Technology, in the Carnegie lecture 
hall, Pittsburgh, on Friday night, Oct. 
29. Professor Kinsey explained the 


differences in the process of cutting 
steel and cast iron, and gave a dem- 
onstration of the use of the oxyacety- 
lene torch. 

* a + 


To Hold November Meeting 


Lightning protection is to be the 
theme of four papers which will be 
presented at the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers’ meeting, Chi- 
cago, Nov. 12. The electrical section 
of the Western Society of Engineers 
will participate. The board of direc- 
tors and committees will also hold 
conferences at this time. The official 
program follows: 


3:00 p. m—Board of directors Western Society of 
Engineers’ rooms, 1735 Monadnock block. 


5:15 p. m.—Informal reception, City club, 315 Plym- 
outh court. 


5:45 p. m—Dinner, City club. 


7:30 p. m.—Technical session, City club. 

Lightning Arrester Spark Gaps—lI!, by 
c. T. Alleutt, 
Mfg. Co., FE Pa. 

Life and Performance Tests of OF 
Lightning Arresters, by N, A. Lougee, 
General Blectrie Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Studies in Lightning Protection on 
4000-Volt Cirenits—1lI, by D. W. Roper, 
Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago. 

Electrostatic Condensers, by V. E. 
Goodwin, General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 


* * x 


Organizes New Chapter 


At a meeting held at the Syracuse, 
N. Y., chamber of commerce on Oct. 
19, and attended by 175 heat treat- 
ers, the Syracuse chapter of the 
American Society for Steel Treating 
was formed. ‘This is the first chapter 
to be added to the national society 
since the recent almalgamation of the 
American Steel Treater’s society and 
the Steel Treating Research society. 
Seventy-six names were placed on 
the roll as charter members of the 
new chapter. The principal address 
of the evening was presented by 
W. H. Eisenman, Chicago, national 
secretary of the American Society for 


Treating, his subject being, 
Treatment: Its Past, Present 
Officers of the new 
chapter are: Chairman, Howard J. 
Stagg Jr., assistant manager, Hal- 
comb Steel Co.; vice chairman, Fred- 
ezick C. Raab, metallurgical engineer, 
Brown-Lipe-Chapin; and secretary- 
treasurer, William F. McNally, Willys 
Corp.. New Process gear division. 


Steel 
“Heat 
and Future.” 


. . . 
Indiana Engineérs Elect Officers 


D. E. Nauman of the Midwest En- 
gine Co. was elected president of the 
Association of Manufacturers’ Cost 
and Efficiency Engineers of Indiana, 
at a dinner meeting held at the Hotel 
Lincoln _ recently. Other _ officers 
named were H. J. Wilson, Warner 
Gear Co., Muncie, vice president; 
G. F. Buxton, vocational education 
department, Indiana university, Bloom- 
ington, secretary; and D. M. Milhol- 
land, Milholland Machine Co., treas- 
urer. R. A. Mouron._ _ statistician, 
Nordyke & Marmon Co., spoke on 
“Graphic Presentation of 
Control,” illustrating his talk 
number of charts. 


Rusiness 
with a 





Convention Calendar 





Nov. 10-12—Society of industrial Engineers, Pitts- 
burgh. S. T. A. Loftis, 327 South LaSalle street, 
is secretary. 

Nov. 11-12—National Tool Builders’ association, dates 
for fall convention advanced from Dee. 2 and 3. 
Nov. 12—American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
1735 Monadnock building and City club, 315 

Plymouth court, Chicago. 

Nov. 12—American Association of Engineers. Confer- 

jon, Congress hotel, 


at 63 E. Adams street, Chicago. 

Nov. 17-18—National Founders’ association. Annual 
convention, Hotel Astor, New York. J. M. Taylor. 
29 S. La Salle street, Chicago, is secretary. 

Dec. 7-10—American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 


New York. Forty-first annual meeting, Engineering 
Society building, New York. Calvin W. Rice, 29 
West Thirty-ninth street, New York, is secretary. 
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proximately $3,500,000 the Amer- 
Car & Foundry Co., New York, 
is making improvements to its Buf- 
faic plant. The new plant now under 
construction will be utilized to Build 
all-steel cars at the. rate of frédm 20 
to 30 cars daily. It will be equipped 
with the most modern machinery and 
labor-saving devices obtainable and a 
number of features new to the car- 
building industry will be introduced. 

In addition to the new car plant 
a modern office building a!so will be 
erected on property recently acquired 
across Babcock street. The soft 
foundry at the Buffalo plant has been 


| panne an expenditure of ap- 


ican 


completely re-equipped and now is 
‘engaged in quantity production. The 
Niagara wheel department has also 


been brought up to a high state of 
efficiency. 

At Depew, during the great war. 
the company was the largest pro- 
ducer of 155 millimeter shell. Im- 
mediately following the ariistice, the 
entire Depew plant was reconstructed 
and now is capable of building 20 
cars per day. E. C. Englehart is 
assistant district manager at Depew 
in charge of the company’s operations 


at that point, reporting to A. H. 
Gairns. 
a oe 
RMAND WEILL, formerly con- 


nected with Arthur Seligman, agent 
for the British Aluminum Co., Ltd., o7 
London, has opened offices at 229 Madi- 
son avenue, New York city, under the 
frm name of the Armand Weill Co. 
He will deal in metals, ores, chemicals, 
and iron and steel. 


* * * 


C E. ADAMSON, East Palestine, O., 
manufacturer, is promoting a plant 
in that city to manufacture fabricated 
steel products. Citizens are asked to 
donate $5000 for a railroad siding to 
the plant. The products will include 
electrically-welded tanks of various types 
and products . 
2: ine 


OUBLING its capitalization to 

$100,000, the Wheeling Machine 
roducts Co., Twentieth and Main 
streets, Wheeling, W. Va. will ex- 
pand its manufacturing facilities for 
increased production of automatic 
screw machine and turret lathe prod- 
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Lines of Productive Enterprise 








ucts. E. W. Krause is treasurer and 
general manager of this company and 
A. C. Kennen is secretary. 

oe wo. 's 


HE HARLEY CO., Springfield, Mass., 

brass founders and drop forgers, at 
its annua! meeting held’ Oct. 2), 
elected the following officers; Henry 
HI. Skinner, president; Edwin Krause, 
president; John D. Stephens, 
treasurer. Charles E Childs, North- 
ampton, Mass., and William F. Bar- 
tholomew, Boston, were added to the 
hoard of directors, the former mem- 
bers of which were re-elected. 


vice 


* * * 


THER than a temperary loss due 

to delay in carrying out large 
contracts, the St. Louis Car Co., St. 
Louis, ultimately will not sustain a 
financial loss from the disastrous fire 
at its shops recently. These were 
fully imsured. Partial production al- 
ready has been resumed and the com- 
pany gradually is rearranging the un- 
damaged buildings ana machinery to 
inercase production with present equip- 
ment. A new building is contem- 
plated at some future date according 
to Edwin B. Meissner, vice president. 


* ~ > 


EVERAL additions to its plant 

are’ being erected by the Andrews 
Wire Works of Canada, Ltd., Wat- 
ford, Ont., at a cost for buildings and 
equipment of over $50,000. Machinery 
needs have been filled with the ex- 
ception of some minor equipment. 
The principal addition will be one 
story high of brick and steel con- 
struction, containing about 8000 square 
feet of floor space. A tinning room. 
a uew office and a boiler room also 
are being added and all construction 
is supposed to be finished by Jan. 1. 


a 
C. DURANT, president of the 
Gencral Motors Corp., has en- 
teted the investment banking field as 


head of the recently organized Durant 
Corp., which will interest itself in the 
distribution on a partial payment plan 
of municipal bonds and stocks of ably 


manager industrial corporations. For 
the time being the corporation is 
specializing in General Motors com- 


mon stock, but it is said that it will 
be abie soon to handle other secur- 
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corporation is not a 
controlled by Gen- 
been incorpo- 
New York, 

The offi- 
Durant, are 


ities. The new 

subsidiary of, or 
eral Motors. It has 
laws of 
capital of $20,000. 
addition to Mr. 

Wagoner, 
Alger, secretary and treasurer. 


rated under the 
with a 
cers in 
PSE 


vice president, and 


m e * 


® 

HE Falls Rivet Co., Kent, O., an- 

nounces the purchase of the cotter 
pin business of the Ohio Wire Goods 
Co. of Akron. The cotter pin com- 
pany is only a part of the activities 
of the Ohio Wire Goods Co. The 
other developments remain intact at 
the Akron plant. The machinery used 
in making cotter pins will be moved 
to the Falls plant. It is stated that 


Lawrence Kneifel of Kent who has 
been interested in tthe Ohio Wire 
Goods Co. will take charge of the 


new department at the Falls plant. 
oe 


OCATED about 5 east of 
Phoenix, Ariz., the new plant of 
the Arizona Gypsum Co, will be 36 x 
130 feet. It will be 32 feet high and 
will be utilized for the manufacture of 


miles 


plaster, hollow and _ solid building 
blocks, plaster board, fertilizer and 
other gypsum products. The com- 


pany’s raw gypsum crushing capacity 
will be approximately 250 tons per 
day, while the calcining capacity will 
be about 150 tons daily. Operations 
are expected to commence some time 
in January. 
> wtiheae 

HE Air-Way Electrical 

Corp., Toledo, O., a $3,000, - 
000 concern incorporated under the 
Delaware, has taken 
plants of the 


Appliance 
new 
laws of over the 
Air-Way Co. and the 
Arrow Mfg. Co. The Arrow factory, 
614-22 Broadway, and the two Air- 
Way plants on Auburn avenue will be 


operated. Vacuum cleaners, electric 
washing machines, ironers and dish- 
washers, armatures and transformers 
will be a part of the output. Pratt E. 
Tracy is president, Harry Hauden- 
schild is vice president and general 


manager, and L, G. Pierce, secretary- 


treasurer. The following are direc- 
tors: Marion M. Miller, C. O. 
Miniger, Marain V. Kelley, Charles 


Bunting, Andrew Teller and Attorney 
Thomas H. Tracy. 





ET 
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sal Joint Mfg. Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., by the Hartford Automo- 
tive Parts Co., Hartford, Conn., gives 
the latter company control of the 
patents on the universal joint 
made by the Acme company, which 


Pres join | of the Acme Univer- 


is similar to the one manufac- 
tured by the Hartford company. 
The Kalamazoo plant will be oper- 
ated as Plant K of the Hartford 
company and its treasurer, E. L. 


Pollock Jr., will be in charge. The 
personnel of the Kalamazoo organiza- 
tion will largely be retained. New 
machinery is being installed in a de- 
partment recently established by the 
Hartford company for the develop- 
ment of a. hydraulic compensating 
clutch invented by Richard T. Cooke. 
This clutch is a rotary shock absorber, 
installed on. the propeller shaft of any 
automobile and absorbs all starting 
shocks. The clutch has never been 
sold on the open market and the 
Hartford company will be the first to 
commercialize it. An additional force 
of 100 skilled mechanics will be re- 
quired. The clutch first will be de- 
veloped for automobile trucks, al- 
though it is applicable for pleasure 
cars, and a complete line will be 
made. 
* > * 

ECENTLY the Greene-Wolf Co., 

Inc., 30 Church street, New York, 
increased its authorized capital stock 
from $20,000 to $100,000. It plans 
a new modern warehouse, with ade- 
quate facilities for the distribution of 
iron, steel and tubular products, large 
stocks of which will be carried. The 
officers remain the same: President, 
D. Greene; vice president, M. J. Baum- 
garten; and secretary-treasurer, G. Wil- 
liam Wolf. 


* > * 

F BRICK construction with steel 

trusses and a monitor roof over 
the fires, the proposed foundry of the 
Jefferson Brass Foundry, 209-11 King 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y., will be 40 x 
96% feet, inside dimensions. This 
will be erected on a plot of ground 
100 x 1000 feet and will be equipped 
with 12 furnaces comprising two each 
Nos. 200, 100, 80, 60, 50 and 35. 
Provisions are to be made for addi- 
tional furnaces, to be installed as 
meeded. A crane will travel the en- 
tire length of the building for pour- 





metai and for transferring 
of floor molding. 


ing of 
heavy pieces 


ANKERS and 
Hancock, Md., 


manufacturers of 
have organized a 
$500,000 company for manufacturing 
steel and steel products, Their organi- 
zation is known as the Hancock Steel 
Co., and its officials include J. Frank 
Fields, president; W. Riley Daniels, vice 
president, and Roy N. Daniels, secre- 
tary-treasurer. This new _ enterprise 
will absorb several small plants and 
build large works on a 20-acre site 
near Brosius, in West Virginia. 
* * ” 


ORMED for the purpose of making 

spark plugs for internal combus- 
tion engines, the Fire-Rite Electric 
Co., 237 Kensington avenue, New Brit- 
ain, Conn., is assembling its product, 
having the parts made on contract. It 
does not intend to build at present. 
Frederick E. Carlson is _ president; 
John A. Andrews, treasurer; John 
Lundquist, secretary, and these with 
Albert O. Madison, Charles Bergren, 
Oscar Carlson and Albert Huneck 
form the board of directors. 

> * * 


ONSIDERABLE progress now is 

being made in the construction of 
the new sheet mill plant of the Chap- 
man Price Steel Co., Indianapolis. The 
first sheet mill is expected to be placed 
in operation in January, 1921. Officers 
of the company are: Niles Chapman, 
president; L. H. Price, treasurer and 
sales manager; J. J. Beck, vice presi- 
dent and manager of sheet sales; G. C. 
Hurley, vice president; R. H. Lewis, 
vice president and assistant sales man- 
ager; H. J. Little, secretary and man- 
ager fabricating department. 

* * * 


ITH an annual capacity of pro- 

ducing 10,000,000 feet of lumber, 
a new sawmill and a new planing 
mill of corresponding size will be 
built at Oshkosh, Wis., by the Fuller- 
Goodman Co., which has taken over 
the interests of the estate of Coi. 
S. W. Hollister in the firm of Hollis- 
ter, Amos & Co., following the de- 
struction of the plant by fire some 
time ago. Carl W. Hollister is re- 
tained as general manager of logging 
and manufacturing. The new mills 
will require an entirely new equip- 
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ment of woodworking machinery, 


tools, motors, etc. 


* ~ * 


INCE the Standard Gear Co., 700- 

7Q@4 Commonwealth avenue, Detroit, 
was incorporated to succeed the Lang- 
try Machine & Tool Co., the W. M. B. 
Machine Co., the Michigan Standard 
Gear Co., the Detroit Standard Gear 
Co., and the Mead Mfg. Co., it has 
made some extensive alterations which 
make for efficient production. It like- 
wise took out a building permit to 
erect an addition but owing to the 
high cost of building and labor, action 
has been postponed for the present. 
The consolidation of the various com- 
panies as mentioned, gave the new 
company a fairly well balanced equip 
ment for gear cutting, piston ring manu- 
facture as well as general chuck and 
bar work. The company is capitalized 
for $100,000 and while some of the 
stock is held by its foremen, the ma- 
jority is in the hands of its officers, 
Dell A. Mead, president and treasur- 
er, and W. R. Mead, vice president and 
secretary. The company manufactures 


many reverse gears for motor boats. 
ae 
AND has been purchased and 


leased in Euclid Village, east of 
Cleveland, by the Globe Motors Co., 
recently organized by Presidert 
Charles H. Davies, who is the 
founder of the Supreme Motors Corp., 
Warren, O. The land comprises one 
parcel 320 x 1900 feet paralleling Eu- 
clid avenue from Chardon road to 
Bell road and it is connected with 
another parcel 240 x 600 feet extend- 
ing from Euclid avenue to the first 
section. The new company proposes 
to build a plant for assembling a small 
pleasure automobile, in which will be 
used the motor made by the Supreme 
Motors Corp., at Warren. The first 
unit of the plant will comprise 40,000 
square feet and eventually the plant 
will cover an area of 180,000 square 
feet. The seller of the larger tract 
was the Ambler Realty Co. and the 
consideration is said to be approxi- 
mately $150,000. Other officers are 
W. E. Telling, vice president; F. W. 
Staffeld, vice president of the State 
Banking & Trust Co. Cleveland, 
secretary; and L. E. Holmden of the 
Guardian Savings & Trust Co. 
treasurer. 





























ANIEL M. WRIGHT, secre- 

tary-treasurer and general man- 

ager of the Henry & Wright 
Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn., manufac- 
turer of drilling machines, died in 
Hartford hospital, Oct. 27, at the age 
of 50, from the effects of an operation. 
He had been ill about six weeks. Mr. 
Wright was born in Philadelphia June 
5, 1870, but he early removed to Hart- 
ford, where he later with others, 
founded the Henry & Wright com- 
pany. He also was president of the 
Russo-American Mercantile Co. and 
director of the Hartford Morris Plow 
Co. He also was president of the re- 
Claflin Oil Derrick 
served as first vice 


formed 


Wright 


cently 
Co. Mr. 


DANIZL M. WRIGHT 


president of the National Machine 
Tool Builders’ association at one time; 
he also served as president of the 
Hartford branch of the National Metal 
Trades association; as president of the 
Hartford board of trade and as vice 
president and later as president of 
the Hartford chamber of commerce. 
Mr. Wright was specially interested 
in mineralogy and standardization, not- 
ably in the terminology of machines. 


Henry H. Gove, vice president and 
general manager oi the Gove Motor 
Co., Saco, Me., accidentally shot and 
killed himself while 
partridges, Oct. 29. He was 45 years 
old, and the inventor of a motor 
which the company builds. 


gunning for 


Eugene A. Rogers, vice president and 
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Obituaries 








general manager of the Rogers Rake 
Co., Pleasant Valley, Conn., died at 
his home in that town, Oct. 15, aged 
68 years. He had been engaged in 
the business more than 30 years. 


Louis A. Cook, for the past three 
years office manager of the Wells 
Bros. department of the Greenfield Tap 
& Die Corp., Greenfield, Mass., died at 
his home in that town, Oct. 17, aged 
60 years. He suffered a shock while 
at work in his office several weeks ago. 


George W. Sayles, who for the past 
seven years was representative in the 
Far East for the Universal Winding 
Co., Auburn, R. I. died in Tokio, 
Japan, Oct. 27, of brain fever. Be- 
fore going to the company about 12 
years ago he was connected with the 
Whitin Machine Co., Whitinsville, Mass. 


Dr. Adrian H. Hoyt, owner of the 
Hoyt Electrical Instrument Works, Con- 
cord, N. H., died at his home in that 
city, Oct. 21, aged 59 years. He was an 
inventor of note, having perfected a 
device for measuring electrical current 
and a timing device for deap sea bombs 
which was used with success in fight- 
ing German submarines. 


Brig. Gen. Horace L. 
aged 73, who retired lIast 
president of the Pulaski Iron Co., 
Pulaski, Va., and Philadeiphia after 
an active career of nearly half a 
century in the pig iron producing in- 
dustry. died Oct: 27 at his homie in 
Marietta, Pa., from paralysis Until 
recently he was secretary of the Vir 
ginia Pig Iron association, and in 
January, 1917, was 
of the Eastern Pig Iron 
de long has bcen a prominent figure 


Haldeman, 
May as 


clected president 


association. 


in eastern and Virginia pig iron cir- 
cles ard was a meinber of something 
like 18 technical, historical and patri- 
otic organizations, including the 
American Foundrymen’s association, 
the Phiiadelphia Foundrymen’'s asso- 
ciaticn, the American Iron and Steel 
instilute, the American Society for 
Testing Materials, the Franklin Insti 
tute of Philadelphia, and others. 

Mr. Haldeman was born at Locust 
Grove, Lancaster county, Pa., in 1847. 
After being at the front in the early 
part of the Civil war although he was 
not quite 16 years old, under his 
father, who assistant ad- 
jutant general, he recruited more than 


served as 


a half company. and was commis- 
sioned first lieutenant of the Twen- 
tieth regiment, Pennsylvania cavalry. 


When the war ended, he was mustered 
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out as a captain. 
Mr. Haldeman 
the insurance business and then be- 
connected with the passenger 
department of the Pennsyivania rail- 
road. He then became identified in 
1872 as a member of the firm of 
FE Haldeman & Co. with the biast 


Following the war, 


spent two years m 


came 


furnace «dustry established by his 
grandfather at Chickies, Pa. This 
company was succeeded by the 


Chickies Tron Co., and later by Halde- 


man, Giubb & Co. As managing 
partner of the latter company, Mr. 
Haldeman had three blast furnaces 
and nine iren ore mines under his 


personal management and supervision. 
In 1°98 he disposed of his Chickies 





HORACE L. HALDEMAN 


interests and was elected vice presi- 
dent uf the Pulaski Iron Co., Pulaski, 
Va., of which later he became presi- 


Under his 


Pulaski company 


deiit. management, the 


adopted the expan- 
which led it to 


sion poiicy acquire 


extensive iron ore and coal holdings 


and to modernize its blast furnace 
equipment 

Mr. taldeman long was associated 
with the national guerd of Pennsy! 
vania as commissary general and some 
time ago retired with the rank of 


brigadier gercral He served as 
coluuc!l on the staffs of four governors 
of Pennsylvania, was a member of 
the Pennsylvania state legislature and 
served a 


term as state senator from 


the Lancaster-Lebanon district. 














Trade Trend Unchanged by Vote 


Outcome of Election Probably Will Not Affect Immediate Trend Toward De- 
flation of Prices, Profits and Activity—Railroad Earnings Surprisingly Small 
—Imports Take Tumb'e in September—General Financial News 


BY JOHN W. HILL, FINANCIAL EDITOR 


HE outcome of Tuesday’s elec- 

tion ig not expected to have 

any effect upon the immediate 
future of the business situation. The 
process of readjustment is being guid- 
ed by deep-moving economic forces and 
there is little the new administration 
can do ito check the deflationary ten- 
even if it were desirable to 
do so. The stock market, by refusing 
to indulge in a pre-election movement, 
indicated its belief that no change in 
the trend of business profits, prices or 
trade activity, would follow the re- 
sult of the vote for pnesident. This 
feeling also prevails generally in busi- 


dencies, 


ness circles. 

Two developments of the last week, 
bearing upon the financial and indus- 
trial situation, contained distinct sur- 
prises. One was the report of foreign 
trade for September showing an ex- 
cess of exports of $243,00,000 against 
$65,000,000 in August. The other was 
the reports of various railroad earnings 
for September disclosing smaller net 
réturns than had been generally 
pected. 


ex- 


Railroed Earnings Small 


The September railroad reports 
have been cayerly 
because they constituted the first 
dication ‘of the resuits of the increased 
freight and passenger rates. The fact 
that net carnings were not larger are 
for by a number of con- 
sulerations. In the first place 
of the railroads had accumulated wage 
increases to pay to employes ovt of 
September returns. In addition it i: 
said that September results do not rc- 
flect the full benefit from 
the advanced 
the traffic moved when congestion 
began to be cleared away had been 
accepted by the roads before the new 
rates effective. With increase] 
efficiency in the handling of freight 
and in moving cars, the railroads ma) 
show better earnings under the new 
rates during the coming menths. Off- 
setting this prospect, however, is the 
consideration of declining traffic, a!- 
ready reported by the roaas, due to 
the contraction of manufacturing and 
trade activities. 

The earnings of the railroads 
the re-establishment of ther credit ox 
a firm footing are matters of supreme 


somewhat awaited 


in- 


accounted 
some 


measure of 


rates, because much of 


were 


and 


impertance to the iron and steel in- 
dustry. While estimates of vast 
expenditures by the roads, indulged 
in some months ago, have been com 
plete!s revised, as the roads’ effi- 
ciency improves with existing equip- 


ment, the fact remains that consider- 
able buying will be necessary to main- 
tain the progress of the systems. 


In this connection it is well to re 
member that no particular rate of 
earnings is guaranteed the roads un- 
der the new transportation act. The 
interstate commerce conimission . was 
enjoined to fix such rates “that car- 
riers as a2 whole or in the aggregate 
for eath rate territory will under 
honest and efficient management earn 
an aggregate annuai net railway 


nearly as 
upon the 


income equal, as 
may be te a fair return 
aggregate value of the railroad 
erty of such carriers.” Furthermore 
that the 
such a fair 
514 per cent of 
add ™% 
improvement 


operating 
prop- 


it was provided commission 
“shall 
a sum equal to 
value” and 
cent as a provision 
and additions. This definite percentage 
for only two years, after 


return 


such 


take as sum 


aggrcaate may per 


for 


is provided 
the use its 


the 


commission 
The 
the conimission on 


whick may 


own discretion point of 
that 
basis of the 
properties in 
fix rates 
the reads to earn 


Whether 


earns as 


whole law is 
the 


of road 


aggregate valuation 


any particular 


which it be- 


district may 
enable 
rate of 
individual road 
than the 6 
the ability of its 


will earn 


lieves will 


stated return 
the 
more 
upon 
Seme 
will carn 


the 
or not 

much or per cent, 
depends man- 
roads more 


less. 


agement 
and some 


Trade Trend Changed 


“favorable balance 
sharply in 


the 
fluctuate so 
the 


What caused 
of trade” to 
has been subject of 
that 


main of 


September 
kaown 
thre 
imports to 
decrease of 
August total 
September, 


much 
the 


conjecture. It ‘ts 
change due in 
deciine of September 
$363,000,000, This 
$150,060,990 froin the 
$72,000,000 fron: 
imports were smaller than 
any month since Deceinber. .191%. 
ports standing at $606,000,000 
$28,000.000 more than in August and 
a gain of $11,000,006 over September, 
1919, when the total was $595,000,000. 
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was 
the 
was a 


and of 
1919. 


ior 
Ex- 


were 


The unexpected development is _ be- 
lieved to be in some way connectcd 
with ‘he business reaction in this 
country. Imports have declined be- 
canse of the American pubiic’s war on 
high prices, and the falling demand 
for luxuries. Shrinking prices for 


such commocities as sugar, coffec and 
other imports are also believed to 
have becn reflected in the September 
figures. On the other hand heavy 
expcrts indicate the need ior 
American goods and the necessity oi 
and ad- 


world’s 


prices 
Exports of 


buying, despite high 
versc 
breadstuffs in 


000,000 


exchange rates. 
September totaled $114,- 
against $87,000,000 one 
before. The value of agricultural ex- 
ports in September was $229,000,000 
or 36 per cent of all exports. Buy- 
ing of American food by foreiga 
countries in September was only 
slightly less than in September, 1918, 
during the world war. 


Bethlehem Bookings Drop. 
President Reports 


year 


the Beth- 
Sept. 30, 
President 


Orders on the books of 
lehem Steel Corp., as of 
according to a statement by 
Eugene G. Grace, of that interest, fol- 
lowing a meeting of the directors in 
New York, totaled $195,500,000, com- 
pared with $251,400,000 at the begin- 
ning of the year. The reduction in fu- 
ture business, he accounted 
for almost entirely by the completion 
of work on ships for the United States 
navy and the Emergency Fleet Corp. 
Mr. Grace spoke optimistically as to 
the outlook for the steel business and 


said, is 


said there is heavy buying of rails 
by the railroads. He said that this 
business is being taken on a _ basis 


whereby there would be a price agree- 
ment on the tonnage between now and 
the end of the year. Bethlehem’s 
present price on open hearth rails is 
$57. 


“The steel plants of the corporation,” 
said Mr. Grace, “are operating at about 
80 per cent of capacity, this represent- 
ing a decrease of 10 per cent over 
September, due solely to the falling 
off in new business. The three major 
shipbuilding plants of the corporation 
have sufficient work on hand to insure 
full operations throughout the year 
1921. The new drydock installation 
at the Fore River plant in Boston har- 
bor, with adequate repair facilities, will 
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be completed by the first of the year. 
Additional docks are being constructed 
at both the Baltimore and San Fran- 
cisco plants. It is believed by the 
management that these drydock and 
repair facilities, operating as a part 
of the shipbuilding plants in the three 
large shipping ports of Boston, Balti- 
more and San Francisco, will prove 
a valuable asset to this branch of the 
corporation’s business. 

“The general situation now existing 
is but a natural consequence of a long- 
sustained and abnormal demand on the 
steel industry. By 
the adjustment of unnatural conditions, 
which is necessary and inevitable, and 
by accomplishing this in an orderly 
manner, as is being done, we shall 
arrive at a new basis for confidence 
and a constructive progress. The fact 
that during the last five years a very 
large percentage of the output of steel 
in the world has been diverted to war 
purposes has resulted in a tremendous 
shortage of commercial steel. To fill 
this shortage and to provide for the 
normal demands of trade will result 
in again taxing the productive capacity 
of the steel industry, once normal pur- 
chasing power is re-established.” 


Company Offers Workers 
$1,000,000 in Stock 


An increase of $1,000,000 in the pre- 
ferred stock of the American-La- 
France Fire Engine Co., Elmira, N. 
Y., has been authorized to permit em- 
ployes to become stockholders. When 
the employes completed payments for 
Liberty bonds last spring a general 
desire was expressed to continue 
weekly saving, and as the stock of the 
company was rather closely held it 
was decided to authorize the increase. 
In announcing the plan to employes 
recently, J. R. Clarke, president and 
general manager stated: 

“The plan not only provides for the 
purchase of the stock by easy pay- 
ments, but in order to encourage sav- 
ings and an interest in the company’s 
welfare, the company offers to sell 
all employes complying with the plan 
as outlined in a special service com- 
pensation of $3 per annum for each 
share of stock subscribed for, for the 
period of the years frbm Oct. 1, 1920; 
this to be paid in addition to 
the regular dividends of $7 per an- 
num, which, on the basis of the cash 
amount paid for the stock, namely 
$90 per share, will yield a net return 
of more than 11 per cent per annum 
for the period of five years. After 
the period of five years, on the basis 
of the price paid for the stock, the 
income will be about 8 per cent. 


Westinghouse Bonds Sold 


The investment public quickly ab- 
sorbed an issue of $30,000,000 in West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 7 per cent 
gold bonds. The bonds mature in 10 
years and were sold to yield 734 per cent 
to the investor. The proceeds for the 


sale will be used to pay notes payable. 
The issue is subject to the approval 
of stockholders upon a proposed in- 
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crease in the company’s indebtedness at 
a meeting to be held Nov. 18. It is 
said that sufficient assenting prexies have 
been obtained to assure the approval. 

In connection with the loan, Guy E. 
Tripp, chairman of the board of the 
company, says: 

“As of Sept 30, 1920, the current as- 
asets of the company amounted to $128,- 
630,880. while the current indebtedness 
consisting mainly of accounts payable 
not due, advance payments on contracts 
and accruals for interest. Federal and 
other taxes, after applying as of said 
date the proceeds of the sale of the 
honds, amounted to $31,112,486. The only 
other indebtedness will be this issue of 
$30,000,000 bonds and $6,342,500, censist- 
ine almost entirely of Westinghouse 
Machine Co. First and Refunding Mort- 
gage bonds, due 1940. The capital stock 
of the company, now paying 8 per cent 
dividends per annum, amounts to $74.- 
812,650 par value, having a market valu< 
at present quotations in excess cf $70,- 
100,000.” 


May End Receivership 


If stockholders will cc-operate in car- 
rying out plans for reorganization of 
the Standard Parts Co., Cleveland, the 
lifting of the receivership from the com- 
pany is predicted by Dec. 1, in a state- 
ment issued by the creditors’ commit- 
tee. Although the audit of the company 
has net been completed it was stated 
that present indications are that the 
equity will exceed $12,000,000. This is 
more favorable than was estimated some 
weeks ago when estimates were made 
that the equity would not be more than 
$10,000,000. 

The creditors committee has approv- 
ed the plan for reorganization of the 
company, which provides for the rais- 
ing of at least $6,000,000 through the 
sale of stock and securing credit from 
the banks to the extent of $4,000,000. It 
is also provided in the plan that pay- 
ment of all claims under $200 shall be 
made in full by Dec. 15 and a settlement 
of all claims in excess of $200 shall be 
made on the basis of 40 per cent cash 
on or before Dec. 15, and delivery by 
the Standard Parts Co. of its notes 
for the balance of each claim payable 
in three equal installments in four, 
cieht and 12 months Dec. 15 and bear- 
ine 8 per cent interest. 


Increases Directorate 


At a special meeting Saturday the 
William PB. Pollock Co. Youngs- 
town, ©. increased the board of 
directors from _ five to eight mem- 
bers and filled the vacancy caused 
by the death of Charles W. McClure. 
The hoard now includes Porter Pollock, 
W. G. Wilson, John Kirby, John H. 
Warner, Gilbert M. Tinney, Alexander 
Rest, Harry Payne and Edgar J. Reilly, 
the last four being the new members. 
The directors elected these officers: Wil- 
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liam G. Wilson, president and treastirer ; 
John H. Warner, vice president and 
general manager; John Kirby, vice presi- 
dent and general superintendent; Alex- 
ander Best, secretary. Harry Payne was 
appointed director in charge of esti- 
mates; Edgar J. Reilly, in charge of 
sales; James T. Gilboy, purchasing agent. 


General Electric Co. May 
Sell Employes Stock 


The General Electric Co. recently 
called a special meeting of stockholders 
to vote on a proposition to authorize the 
sale of not more than 50,000 shares 
of stock to employes. C. A. Coffin, 
chairman of the board of the company, 
in issuing the call for the special 
meeting, said: 

“Acquisition of such stock by em- 
ployes in a large way is not practica- 
ble except through some plan permit- 
ting the purchase upon installment 
payments. Until recently it has not 
been possible for the company to adopt 
such a plan for the reason that stock 
was not available for this purpose. 
But under the New York stock cor- 
poration law as amended in 1919 a cor- 
poration now may with the consent of 
the stockholders sell stock to its em- 
ployes. 

“It is proposed that the subscription 
price shall be substantially the market 
price at the time the offer is made, 
payment for the shares to be made by 
periodical deductions from payroll.” 


The General Electric Co. has pur- 
chased an interest in the Locke Insu- 
lator Corp. In order to bring about 
full co-operation 
companies with respect to engineering 
and research work, effecting insulator 
problems. The Locke company is to 
produce high tension transmission in- 
sulators of the Hawlett type at its 
newly saltimore. 


Buys Chica go Plant 


The Grabler Mfg. Co. 


manufacturer of steel 


between the two 


completed plant at 


Cleveland, 
specialties, re- 
cently completed the purchase of the 
plant of the Winslow Bros. 
4600 West Harrison street, 
The plant has been in use 


former 
Co., at 
Chicago. 


by the Grabler company since the 
first of the year as a _ malleable 
foundry. The deal was made through 


the transfer of title to the property 
by M. C. Rosenfeld to the new owner. 
Mr. Rosenfeld is a large stockholder 
in the Grabler company. 


The Weeden M fg. Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., maker of mechanical toys, has 
nurchased the factory of the New Bed- 
ford Shuttle Co., and will make alter- 
ations for occupancy. The former own- 
er is contemplating the erection of a 
new brick, 3-story factory. 








Men of the Iron Trade 


Personal News of a Business Character Regarding the 


Men of Affairs of the Industry 




















deputy minister of marine at Ottawa, 
Ont., has left the service of the Cana- 
to become general 
assistant to the president of the Brit- 
He formerly 
represented Cape Breton in the Cana- 


has resigned as 


= <= 
OHN W. DOUGHERTY has re- York, has returned from a trip te 
signed as vice president of the Europe. 
‘ruci ste . f America : . : 
Crucible Rosca - # he wintre Henry Beland has engaged in busi- dian government 
i: itts 
and as ae ge o - ' so ness under the name of the U. S. * h Empi 7 
. “e 1as Pe , : , s 
Crucible ~— yh Screw Co., 26 Baker street, Worces- ' mpire Steel Corp. 
elected president of Marquette Iron ec Vo 
Co., New York. Mr. Dougherty has ~ | Springfield Gan parliament. 
naiestoien ; itial interest “ W. L. Goodrich of Springfield, , 
recently acquired a substant l i a an i Be John T. Higgens 
Following his Mass., has been appointed to represent 


in the latter company. 
graduation as miniag and metallurgi- 
cal engineer from Lehigh university 
he was connected for 22 years with 
the Pennsylvania Steel Co., becoming 
superintendent of the Steel 
When he gave up this posi- 
1911 the plant consisted of 
five blast furnaces, 19 open hearths, 
three bessemer converters, rolling 
mills and by-product coke ovens, em- 
ploying 9000 men. He resigned to 
join the Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co. 
At that time the Midland plant had 
a capacity of 350 tons daily from one 
blast furnace. He increased it to two 
blast furnaces of 1150 tons capacity, 
12 %-ton open-hearth furnaces, four 
rolling mills and a large modern by- 


general 
works. 
tion in 


product coke plant of 100 Kopper’s 
ovens, with a capacity of 1200 tons 
daily. Subsidiary to Marquette Iron 


Co. is the Marquette Ore Co., owning 
properties in the Marquette range and 
conducting the parent company’s min- 


ing operations. In addition it owns 


the lease on the Maroco mine in 
Minnesota, now being stripped and 
equipped with a washing plant. C-. 


B. Dunster, Cleveland, is general man- 
ager of the Marquette Ore Co., which 
succeed E. N. Breitung & Co. 
sale of iron ore. Breitung & 
9 Hanover street, New York, 
was organized a few weeks ago, and 
John W. Peddie resigned as_ vice 
president of the Garfield National 
bank, New York, to become president 


will 
in the 
Co., Inc., 


of the company. Mr. Dougherty be- 
comes a director of Breitung & Co., 
Inc. 


C. L. Gillespie recently was elected 
president of the Texas Carnegie Steel 
Corp., Galveston, Tex., to succeed 
C. N. Markle, resigned. 


George E. 
ing, has been appointed Detroit repre- 


Quigley, 322 Ford build 


sentative of the Wickwire-Spencer 
Stecl Corp. 
O. W. Mason, assistant manager 


for Hickman, Williams & Co., New 


the N. & G. Taylor Co. Inc., Philadel- 
nhia, in the sale of its forging steel. 


Theodore J. Schaub, formerly assist- 
ant general sales agent of the Crucible 





JOHN 


W. DOUGHERTY 


Steel Co. of America, has been appoint- 


ed sales manager of the Union Electric 


Steel Co. Carnegie, Pa. 


G. Cook Kimball, chief engineer of 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
Pittsburgh, has been elected vice presi- 
dent of the Harvard Alumni associa- 
tion for the coming year. 


George W. Way has resigned as 
manager of sales of the Cromwell 
Steel Co., Lorain, O., and Cleveland, 


to accept a position with the Nationai 
Sales & Trading Cleveland. 


J. D. Corcoran, who formerly was 
works manager of the Hydraulic 
Pressed Steel Co., Cleveland, recently 
was clected president of the Sharon 
Pressed Steel Co., Sharon, Pa. to 
succeed Josiah Kirby. 

Alexander Johnson, for 
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Co.., 


many years 


night superintendent of the Haselton 
mills of the Sharon Steel Hoop Co. to 
accept a similar position at the West- 
ern Reserve plant of the Brier Hill Steel 
Co. 

Robert B. 
chemist of the Woodward Iron & 
Steel Co., Woodward, Ala He re- 
cently resignea similar diuties with 
the Youngstown Shect & Tube Co. 
Youngstown, O. 


Hitchcock now is chief 


Frank C. Davics, formerly foreman 
of the coke plant of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown. O., 
now is ass:stant superintendent of blast 
furnaces of the Donner Steel Co., 
Buffalo. 

D. j. Growley has been made Mich- 
igan sales agent with offices in the 
Dime Bank buildirg, Detroit, for the 
Tacony Steel Co., Philadelphia. 

Eugene C. Heacox has ap- 
pointed manager of the Unionville, 
Conn., branch of the Bourne-Fuller 
Co., Cleveland, to succeed W. A 
Hitchcock, resigned. He _ has 
connected with the branch for 
years. 


been 


been 
many 


Robert W. Early, who for the past 
12 years has been connected with the 
claim department of the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co., has been placed 
in charge as resident manager of the 
new branch office, recently established 
at 628 Jenkins building, Pittsburgh, by 
Fairbanks & Co., Wade building, 
Cleveland, sellers of iron ore, pig iron, 
steel, coal and coke. 

H. H. Cosley, for 15 years with 
the Chicago sales office of the Carm- 
bria Steel Co., and previous to that 
for five years with the Illinois Stee! 
Co., has severed his connection and 
taken a position as contracting 
engineer for the Decatur Bridge Co., 


has 


Decatur, Il, He has opened offices 
at 1509 Westminster building, Chi- 
cago. On his retirement from the 
service of the Cambria Steel Co. his 
office associates presented him a 
handsome testimonial of © esteem. 
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W. BURREN, who has been 

associated with the Western 

Electric Co. New York, 
Antwerp, London, buenos Aires, 
South America and in Spain, and 
who has spent the last two years 
traveling through Brazil to familiar- 
ize himself with the electrical re- 
quirements of that territory, has been 
placed in charge as manager of the 
branch established at 91 Rua Dos 
Ourives, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, by the 
International Western Electric Co. Mr. 
Borren will be assisted by A. S 
Santos, sales engineer, who has been 
in the New York office of the com- 
pany for some time preparing for his 
new duties. 


James Dean of William A. Read & 
Co., Boston, has been elected a director 
of the Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., 
Greenfield, Mass. 


William F. Bartholomew of Tucker, 
Rartholomew & Co., Boston, has been 
elected a director of the Hendee Mig. 
Co., Springfield, Mass. 


W. D. McNeill has been appointed 
manager of the southwestern sales of- 
fices in Dallas, Tex., of the United 
States Cotton Machinery Co., Fall River. 
Mass. 


Edward R. Davenport, for the past 
15 years sales manager of the Narra- 
gansett Electric Lighting Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., has resigned to represent 
Bodell & Co., in Dayton, O. 


W. H. Woodin, who is president of 
the American Car & Foundry Co., 
New York, recently was elected a 
member of the executive committec 
of the American Locomotive Co. 


A. Ui. Decatur of the Decatur & 
Hopkins Co., Boston, was elected 
president of the National Hardware 


associaiion at its convention recently 
held at Atlantic City. 


Roy Davey has again resigned as 
general sales manager of the Beth- 
lehem Motors Corp., Bethiehem, Pa. 
He returned to his fermer position at 
the request of the receiver. 


Clarence C. Brinley now is manager 
of the trolley carrier department of 
the Conveyors Corp. of America, Chi- 
cago, with headquarters at 110 West 
Fortieth street, New York. 


R. A. B. Goodman has been ap- 


Men of the Machinery Trade 


Personal News of a Business Character Regarding the 


Men of Affairs of the Industry 


pointed manager of the Canadian- 
Detroit Twist Drill Co., Walkerviile, 
Ont., recently established by the De- 
troit Twist Driil Co., Detroit, to take 
care of its Canadian business. 


Thomas S. Green, manager of the 
Compagnie des Meules Norton, La 
Courneuve, near Paris, owned by the 
Norton Co., Worcester Mass., will sail 
Oct. 28, to take up his permanent resi- 
dence in Paris. 


David Hays, formerly of the Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., plant of the General 
Electric Co., has recently been made 
superintendent of the wiring supplies 
division at the Bridgeport, Conn., plant 
of this company. 


L. C. Crewe, president and general 
manager of the La Follette Coal & 
Iron Co., La Follette, Tenn., has been 
promoted from vice president and gen- 
eral manager to the office of presi- 
dent and general manager. 


Charles S. Dahlquist has been ap- 
pointed director of engineering of the 
Eaton Axle Co., division of the Stand- 
ard Parts Co., Cleveland, resigning 
as chief engineer of the Timken-De- 
troit Axle Co., Detroit. 


H. M. Houston, 
signed from Houston, Standwood & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, now is affil- 
iated with William K. Stamets, Jen- 
kins arcade, Pittsburgh, machine tool 
dealer, in an executive capacity. 


who recently re- 


Walter H. Wood has resumed his 
duties as assistant treasurer of the 
Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co., West 


Springfield, Mass., after a year’s ab- 
sence on account of ill health. He 
recuperated in Florida and Maine. 


F. Rodger Imhoff has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the Precision 


& Thread Grinder Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia. He has been located in De- 
troit as field engineer for this com- 
pany. 


Herbert Higginbottom Jr. now is as- 
sistant engineer in the Detroit office 
of the Arthur Knapp Engineering 
Corp. He formerly was gage and 
tool engineer for the Packard Motor 
Car Co., Detroit. 


M., ). Stack, formerly in the produc- 
tion and sales department of the Mesta 
Machine Co., Pittsburgh, has recently 
affiliated himself with E. C. Hum- 
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phreys & Co., Chicago, as Pittsburgh 
representative. 


sales 


Merwin Armstrong, of Memphis, 
Tenn., and T. S. Shaffer, of Chicago, 
have been added to the engineering 
force to aid in the productive devel- 
opment of the John F, Byers Machine 
Co., Ravenna, O. 

R. C. Brower, formerly branch man- 
ager in Detroit of the Bearings Serv- 
ice Co., previous to which time he was 
with the Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
has been appointed branch manager of 
the Boston office of the Bearings Serv- 
ice Co. 

S. N. Peterson has resigned as 
purchasing agent of the S. K. F. Ball 
Bearing Co., Hartford, Conn., to as- 
sume similar duties with the S. K. F. 
Industries, Inc., with headquarters in 
New York City. He had been with 
the Hartford company since 1916. 


Dewitt Page has been re-elected 


president and general manager of the 


New Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol, 
Conn. Other officers are: Vice presi- 
dent, Frank P. Furlong; secretary, 
Arthur C. Hitchcock; and treasurer, 
William E. Wightman. 

id, Ek. Beckman, formerly of Chi- 


cago, has been placed in~ charge of 
the office and warehouse, established 
at Rlanchard and Ferry streets, New- 
ark, N. J., by the S. Obermayer Co., 
Cincinnati, Chicagc and Pittsburgh, 
manufacturer of foundry supplies. 


Stoddard, vice president 
and general manager of the Wyman- 
Worcester, Mass., who 
has been seriously ill with pneumonia 
for several weeks, is at Virgania Hot 
Springs where he will remain until he 
completely recovers his strength. 


Harry G 


Gordon Co., 


G. E. Anderson, formerly assistant 
eastern sales manager of the Duff 
Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, has been pro- 


mated to the position of southwestern 
sales manager, and placed in charge 
of its new brance office located in the 
Railway Exchange building, St. Louis. 


V. Z. Caracristi, formerly consult- 
ing engineer of the Pulverized Fuel 
Equipment Corp., formerly at 30 
Church street, New York, now is iden- 
tified with the Combustion Engineer- 
ing Corp, 11 Broadway, that city, 
which has acquired control of the 
Pulverized corporation. 











Exports Decline in September 


Imports Also Drop, After Record Tonnage for Both in August—Structural Shapes, 
Plates and Scrap Lead All Products in Volume of Outzoing Shipments— 


Rails and Manganese Ore Largest Incoming Tonnage 


EPTEMBER’S exports of iron 
S and steel products, while 45,000 
tons over the corresponding 
month of last year, dropped to 408,605 
tons from the August total of 431,519 
tons. This reflects, to some extent, the 
slump in export buying in this coun- 
try. The September tonnage undoubt- 
edly was made up largely of mate- 
rials covered by contracts placed some 
ume ago. 

The most remarkable showing of 
any of the steel products in September 
was in structural shapes. The export- 
ed tonnage of this material was 60,135. 
The size of this business may be bet- 





IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 








(Gross Tons) 
1920 1919 
Imports Exports Imports Ex 
January 45,795 383,677 16,932 370,876 
February 36,491 308,128 11,819 340,623 
March 38,377 426,448 17,750 367,314 
BE. occes 29,681 395,583 16,561 402,653 
ae sceves 29,125 419,064 18,636 414,029 
SD crxads 40,549 392,780 21,761 562,954 
a peees ¢ 12.742 419,230 28,258 287,685 
Nugust 4... ‘WRPK 481.519 28,990 $96,112 
September .. 31,825 408,695 37,492 263,618 
October eo 40,698 302,459 
November 43,826 336,994 
December 39,806 254,780 
Total ... 342,920 3,535,034 322,529 4,400,101 
1918 1917 

Imports Exports Imports Exports 

January 12,475 490,259 40,910 608.281 
February 12.940 432,465 24,947 449,099 
March ..... 14,312 380,062 37,943 606,558 
April ..... 11,247 463,035 48,561 517,783 
Dae <tseer 14.387 488,515 26,479 582,303 
OD. ccouve 13,913 418,178 29,080 629,305 
Gal. -pveéses 11,789 457,118 28,859 346,393 
August 12,862 511,782 26,129 503,075 
September 9,013 473,126 19,058 499,067 
tober 15,552 426,458 14,310 571,868 
November 11,329 439,268 15,559 497,977 
December .. 28,445 357,753 14,642 653.344 
Total ... 168,264 5,338,019 326,477 6,465,053 





ter determined when it is recalled the 
August tonnage, 36,603, brought up 
the average for the first eight months 
of the year to 34,162 tons and that 
last year September's volume was only 
21,933 tons. 

Steel plates also made a remarkable 
showing in September. The exporta- 
tion of 75,607 tons was approximately 
10,000 tons more than was sent out in 
August and it topped the eight months’ 
average of 70,029 tons by more than 


5000 tons. Exports in plates in the 
corresponding month ,of last year 
reached £7852 tons. For the nine 


months th: year plates have contrib- 
uted 635,845 tons to the export total. 

Scrap iron and steel also made a 
striking showing, with 44,660 tons in 
September, which sent the year’s total 
to 166,585 tons, greater than the 


IRON AND STEEL EXPORTS 
(Gross tons) 
9 months 


-—September— ending September 
1920 1919 1920 1919 


Pig fron ....... 22.724 18,991 175,604 271,112 
DUD. sceucwass 44.660 2,775 166,585 14,679 
Steel billets, ingots 
b -- 18,113 37,513 194,563 202,962 
Wire rods ..... 6838 6,512 97,403 93,817 
Steel rails ..... 31,170 58,424 421,138 520,228 
Steel bars ... . 41,544 50.681 459,149 432,060 
Iron bars ..... 4,847 3,773 53,092. 39,724 
Struc. iron and 
steel ........ 60,135 21,933 333,433 295,597 
Hoops, bands 
SE .os0s.248 3.920 2,409 %8,437 42,43 
Gal. sheets 
weibioe 6,212 9,196 $0,261 80,532 
Iron cheets 
er 1,921 6,332 21,362 33,514 
Steel plates .... 75,607 52,852 685,845 557,874 
Steel sheets . 13,337 13,879 118,296 142,301 
Ship and tank 
plates, punched 
and shaped ... 3,458 1,042 32,143 10,077 
Tin and _— terne 
CEE ci eceses 13,253 16,836 169,722 158,263 
Barbed wire .... 6.464 9,514 86610 170,912 
‘ll other wire... 16.829 16,921 126,628 153,974 
Cut nails 361 221 2,125 2,553 
Wire nails ..... 7.826 7,545 61,970 46.447 
All other nails 
incl. tacks .. 750 898 7,941 13,865 
I'pes and fittings 24,319 19,970 236,959 220,401 
R. R. spikes.... 837 1,919 11,835 21,5098 
Rolts, nuts, rivets 2,844 2,787 27,897 32,650 
Horseshoes ..... 291 108 1,418 2,901 
Cast radiators. . 365 1,087 5,323 3,494 
DE acwedds 408,605 363.618 3,565,729 3,463,877 


IRON AND STEEL IMPORTS 





(Gross tons) 
9 months 
—September— ending September 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Pig iron ...... 13.764 11,515 153,812 47.624 
_. wears 9.486 25,080 119,872 126,340 
Bar iron ..... 382 205 4,048 1,248 
Ingots, blooms and 
ee daecs's 595 608 21,571 6,283 
Structural shapes 90 35 1,114 743 
er 6.563 27 «42.064 14,656 
Sheets and plates. 145 23 1,321 71 
Tum and terne 
SE: * eeitige- 9 18 230 149 
Wire rods .... 791 31 3,333 150 
RD sccane 31,825 37,492 347,415 197,940 





IMPORTS VARIOUS ORES AND FERROALLOYS 


(Gross tons) 
9 months 
~—Septe nber — ending September 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Ferromanganese 6,524 1,655 40,039 18,649 
Ferrosilicon .... 1,159 1,015 11,643 5,634 


Manganese ore... 88.422 19,601 423,012 269,411 


Tungsten-bearing 








Ger cacdeveosr 360 818 1,372 5.8438 
Nickel ore ..... 1,708 1,714 25,233 16,136 
ee ‘Wise eee 98,173 24,803 501,299 315,673 
IRON ORE IMPORTS 
(Gross tons) 
9 months 
September —. ending September 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
From— . 
Pere ovt 6.323 44,421 61,260 
Sweden ....... ose 6.768 2,812 5,591 
TUNED caneced 2.508 851 29,076 10,227 
Cuba ......... 45,188 84,536 675,458 175,408 
Other countries 25.675 48478 870.678 303,188 
Total ...... 73,366 96,956 1,640,445 705,674 
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difference between all the exports in 
the nine months’ periods of this year 
and last. In August scrap exports 
were 37,573 tons. This and the Sep- 
tember total compare with an eight 
months’ average of 15,199 tons. 
Imports in September were only 31,- 
825 tons. In August, the total was 
58,335 tons, while in September last 
year the total was 37,492 tons. How- 
ever, despite the September showing, 
the volume of iron and steel imports, 
for the year to date has a comfortable 
margin over the first nine months of 





EXPORTS PIG IRON AND SEMIFINISHED 








(Gross Tons) 
1920 1919 
Semi- Sem|- 
finished finished 
Pig iron material Pigiron material 
January . 18,468 19,937 36,757 11,594 
February . 15,689 22,693 20,925 9,900 
March .... 22,815 30,444 22,158 8,176 
April .. 14,608 19,032 17,038 11,488 
BP eécces 13,032 16,370 37,087 20,771 
ae sesse - 17,106 29,811 39,785 46,016 
Gal \desenns 29,647 17,243 42,327 21,318 
August 22.645 20.920 36,071 36,162 
September 22,724 18,113 18,991 $7,513 
14,108 20,713 
November 21,429 13,211 
December 14,612 21,538 
Total .... 176,713 194,563 321,261 258,400 
1918 1917 
Semi- Semi- 
finished finished 
Pig iron material Pigiron material 
January . 20,581 195,385 69,146 183,650 
February 10,711 166,807 49,018 131,566 
March... 9,849 144,443 69,629 193,469 
Oe. wove 11,282 177,128 44,783 160,965 
ae 22,567 159,299 61,112 168,158 
OS eee 22,896 139,377 83,406 190,907 
ns nea e'th 20,265 139,612 32,305 106,085 
August 26,028 189,851 62,083 170,503 
September 34,494 135,450 44,287 148,932 
October 35,452 125,023 47,115 209,667 
November 30,825 149,924 25,763 150,120 
December 24,625 63,890 67,593 203,085 
Total ... 269,575 1,786,189 656,240 2,017,113 





1919, reaching 347,415 on Sept. 30 as 
compared with 197,940 at the same 
time last year. The heaviest gain in 
imports in September was in rails, 6563 
tons this year comparing with 27 in 
September, 1919. In August the total 
was 8549 tons. Scrap imports fell 
from 25,030 tons last year and from 
24,714 tons in August this year to 
9486 tons. y 

Imports of various ores and ferro- 
alloys reached 98,173 tons in Sep- 
tember after 113,844 tons in August 
and 24,803 tons in September, 1919. 
Manganese ore, as usual, was responsi- 
ble for the bulk of this tonnage, con- 
stituting 88,422 tons of the total. In 
August the comparative figure was 
99,601 tons while in September last 
year it was 19,601 tons. 
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October Tool Buyers jautious 


Remain Out of Market Expecting Lower Prices, Which So Far Have Not Developed— 
Few Automotive Inquiries Reported ; More Suspensions—Railroad Business 


Remains Undeveloped—Crane Trade Comparatively Dull 


tained by machine tool and equipment buyers 

throughout October. This attitude was inspired 
either by a feeling that prices are due to decline or by 
an avowed purpose on the part of users to force them 
down. For the most part, purchases were confined to 
actual needs for filling in purposes, or for tool room 
requirements, buying of- production equipment being re- 
duced to a minimum, particularly in the East. Offsetting 
this attitude on the price question by prospective buyers, 
the manufacturers have endeavored to give wide circula- 
lion to their stated inability to reduce and backed that 
up with guarantees against price declines during a period 
of from three to nine months. This failed to bring out 
much business, however. A few minor reductions were 
counterbalanced by two or three advances in price during 
the month. In some cases manufacturers were able to 
make improved deliveries, because of the mumerous can- 
cellations and suspersiors. 


Ge cates and conservatism consistently was maiu- 


Cancellations and Suspensions Continucd in Automotive Trad: 


UTOMOTIVE and allied industries were hard hit 

by the slump in the general financial and industrial 
situation in October. The majority of the cancellations 
and suspensions of machinery on order originated in 
that field. One of the largest cancellations reported last 
month was made by the General Motors Corp., of 
$250,000 worth of lathes. The Willys Corp., Elizabeth, 
N. J., was one of the larger eastern automobile con- 
cerns to hold up its orders, although it is proceeding 
vith its building operations. Confidence, ‘therefore, is 
expressed that this and many others will be reinstated. 
The Ford Motor Co., Detroit, sought 15 automatics in 
Cleveland. The General Electric Co.. issued additional 
inquiries for Schenectady, N. Y., and will buy subsequeat 
to Jan. 1, 1921. That company made sizable purchases 
for West Lynn, Mass. The Sprague Electric Co., Bloom- 
feld, N. J., made some minor purchases A Detroit 
automobile manufacturer asked for prices on a number 
of presses. 


ise ; iri ‘airly N 7 $, Irders Few 
Miscellaneous Inquiries Fairly Numerous, Ord Few 


ISCELLANEQUS industries were fairly well repre- 

sented in the general run of inquiry during Oc- 
tober, although orders were fewer than in the preceding 
month. Press and hammer business continues in fair 
volume. Hammers were asked for by the Union Tool 
Co., Carnegie, Pa. Four presses were purchased by the 
American Welding & Mfg. Co., Warren, 0., and quot 
tions were asked on some other equipment. The Sch’! 
macher-Fillmger Co., and the Crosby Co. Buffalo, en- 
tered the market for several presses as did the Hvdraulic 
Steelcraft Co. Cleveland. Lathes were asked for ji 
varying quantities by the Dohler Die Castings (: 
Toledo, O.; the Simmons. Mfg. Co., Cleveland, an 
William J. Koehler, Giddings: road, that city; the Cask: 
Dupree Mfg. Co., Marietta, O.; the Universal Cl 
Products Co., Sandusky, ©.; but the largest order re- 
ported was placed by the Western Llectric Co., Chicago, 
for 30 lathes. The Wickman Screw Works, Pittsbure 
wanted several turret lathes; the Superior Screw & Rol: 
Co., Cleveland, asked for several nt castellating machines 


together with tool room equipment; the Eagle Nut & 
Forging ©o., Cleveland, asked for three fair sized ma- 
chines. The Reading Steel Casting Co., Reading, Pa., 
put out a fair sized list and the Barber Asphalt Paving 
Co., asked for about $50,000 worth of machines for Perth 
Amboy, N. J., but did not close. The Air Reduction 
Co., New York, issued a list of 10 or 12 machines and 
‘he Westinghouse Lamp Works, bought $40,000 worth. 


Railroads Expected to Furnish Interesting Business 


LOW of development, the railroad business which 

has been coming before machinery sellers for many 
weeks back, still is looked upon as contaming much of 
interest for the winter months, although no real action is 
anticipated until after the first of the year. However, 
the Santa Fe made several purchases at Chicago and the 
I‘ere Marquette is reported to have closed on $100,000 
worth for three Michigan plants. The Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas purchased six lathes as did the Illinois Central. 
The laiter road, however, is understood to have revised 
its larger inquiry. The Lackawanna and the New York 
Central made minor purchases. The VDennsylvania put 
out a small inquiry in Pittsburgh which it later withdrew. 


Export Trade Dull With Few Inquiries Reported 


ULLNESS in the domestic machinery trade likewise 
reflected in the October export business. A_ few 

fair sized inquiries, however, were reported including one 
from the municipaiity of Japan for 35 metalworking tools. 
The navy department of Japan, likewise asked for 12 
milling machines and five lathes. The Tata Iron & Steel 
Co., India, bought $55,000 worth of wiremaking machin- 
ery and an order was placed in New York for $40,000 
Substantial in- 
quiries were received from China, but no buying was 
reported. Perin & Marshall, New York, asked for con- 


worth of equipment to go to Australia 


siderable foundry and machine shop equipment for China. 
South America continues to send inquiries and four lists 
from railroads are said to involve the expenditure of 
from $250,000 to $1,000,000 -each. 


Crane Inquiries Are Few in Number 


aR t+ gb inquiries reported covered some cranes as 
well, The Japanese navy yard asked for a special 
shipbuilding crane and issued a list of 10 electric over- 
head cranes of from 10 to 60-ton capacity. The Imperial 
Japanese Steel Works, 80-ton 
lrazer & Co., New York, inquired for a 200-ton and a 


asked for an electric. 


39-ton crane for shipment to Japan. Van Gelde Sons, 
Amsterdam, Holland, had a representative in New York, 
seeking cranes. Dock projects in the East will require 


many cranes, it is stated. The Panamerican Terminal & 
Lock Corp., New York. will order 34 gantry cranes for 
a New York harbor project; 14 piers in Manhattan,.N. Y., 
will require eight cranes each and a similar number will 
be needed at Stapicton, Staten Island, N. -Y. The 
Grifin Wheel Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa, bought nine 
cranes of the overhead electric type, while the Eastern 
Tanters Glue Co., Dowanda, N. Y., bought three of the 
grab bucket type. The Bessemer Gas Engine Co., Grove 
City, Pa. closed on three cranes and one hoist. The 
Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, asked for five cranes. 
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Tool Market Deadlock Cebit. 


Users Await Price Reductions - One Decline of 20 Per Cent on Lathes Reported—Gen- 
eral Electric Buys Lathes and Issues Another Lathe List—Single Tools 
Asked for in Cleveland—Crane Demand Low 


ITH machine tool buyers still awaiting price 
W reductions, the machinery market continues 

deadlocked and without feature. A few 
slight advances and one reduction of 20 per cent on 
lathes are reported, but various sellers state that pros- 
pective buyers will wait vainly for further declines. 
Some dealers believe that regardless of the outcome 
of the election, the present lull will continue until early 
next year or possibly until early next spring. 

New England reports most of the machine tool ac- 
tivity of the week, Pittsburgh states that no ordering 
of any size whatever was done. The General Electric 
Co., Lynn, Mass., not only has purchased lathes but 
has issued another inquiry for 10. The Two Parts 
Rim Mfg. Co. purchased lathes and milling machines 
but all of its needs have not been entirely supplied. 
Other auto parts companies also have made purchases. 
Small inquiries are being made in better volume in 
the New York market but in that district as well as 
in other territories, many inquiries are made for the 
purpose of testing the market or on the part of rail- 
roads for getting a line on future appropriations. No 
indication, however, is given in any district as to the 
approximate date when railroad business will be 
placed. Stocks in machinery warehouses in Cleveland 
are not being reduced very rapidly and most dealers 


there are in good position to fill orders, which -are 
slow in coming through. They continue to have 
difficulty making collections from companies which or- 
dinarily discount their bills. Several single tool in- 
quiries are reported in the Cleveland market. An in- 
teresting item in the Chicago market is the closing 
out of much equipment by the Moline Plow Co., which 
is going out of the tractor industry. 

Some locomotive crane inquiries are current in Chi- 
cago and in New York and a few for electric cranes 
are put out in Cleveland, including one by the Mc- 
Kinney Steel Co. The Standard Oil Co. purchased 
two 15-ton locomotive and one 5-ton handpower 
cranes for Bayway, N. J. The Pacific Fruit Express 
Co., Ogden, Utah, closed on three 1-ton cranes and 
Thos. E. Murray, Inc., New York, is reported to 
have closed on two cranes of the grab bucket type. 
The Peters Motor Car Corp., Trenton, N. J., is ex- 
pected to purchase many hoists, cranes, etc. The Gen- 
eral Commercial Co. and R. W. Cameron & Co., New 
York, each inquired for cranes. Perin & Marshall 
ordered one for shipment to India. Other crane pur- 
chasers are the Bone Dry Lime Co., and the Eastman 
Kodak Co., while the American Car & Foundry Co. 
withdrew its inquiry for a 10-ton crane for Chicago 
and probably will buy a 5-ton. 


Small Tool Inquiries Only Appear in the East 


ers and sellers of machine tools remains, prices 

and general market conditions standing in the 
way of sizable buying. During the past week no orders 
or inquiries of consequence have been reported. Small 
inquiries are noted in better volume, but many of these 
appear to be made more for the purpose of testing out 
the market. So far, interests issuing these inquiries have 
received little encouragement, prices over the past three 
or four weeks remaining fairly steady. The situation, in 
brief, has long since resolved itself into one of waiting, 
with few interests looking for much trading. 

Locomotive crane orders include a 15-ton Brown-Hoist 
crane for the Bone Dry Lime Co., Jamestown, N. Y., 
and a 20-ton crane for Perin & Marshall, 2 Rector street, 
New York, for shipment to India, and two 15-ton loco- 
motive cranes for the Standard Oil Co., Bayway, N. J. 
Both these latter orders were placed with the Industrial 
Works, Chicago. The Standard Oil Co. has also recently 
awarded a 5-ton handpower crane for its Bayway plant. 

The Southern railroad, with headquarters in Washing- 
ton, has purchased a 2-ton gantry crane, with 50-foot span, 
from the Whiting Foundry Equipment Co., Harvey, ‘Ill. 
The Pacific Fruit Express Co., Ogden, Utah, has pur- 
chased three I-ton cranes, with 31-foot span, from the 


Ni: YORK, Nov. 1.—The deadlock between buy- 


Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Co., Montour Falls, N. Y. 
The Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., also has pur- 
chased a crane from, according to reports, the Shepard 
company, a 15-ton crane, 3%-foot span was inquired for. 

The General Commercial Co., 295 Broadway, New 
York, is inquiring for a 10-ton electric crane, with 70-foot 
span for installation in Ohio. R. W. Cameron & Co., 23 
South William street, New York, is asking bids on a Luff 
crane for export. The American Car & Foundry Co. has 
withdrawn its inquiry for a 10-ton electric crane and will 
purchase only at this time a 5-ton electric crane with 
50-foot span for Chicago. The 10-ton crane may be 
purchased later. Thomas E. Murray, Inc., Duane street, 
New York, is reported to have placed two 2%-yard grab 
bucket cranes from an Ohio builder. 

The Peters Motor Car Corp., Trenton, N. J., which 
recently has taken over a plant for the assembling of 
2-cylinder runabouts, will likely be in the market shortly 
for hoists and other equipment. The company’s offices 
are at 208 Commonwealth building, Trenton. 


Increased Activity Noted ai Boston 


OSTON, Nov. 1.—As October drew to a close, nia- 
chine tool dealers looked back over the sales record 
with little cheer for thc books show a smaller total in 
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UNBREAKABLE 


HEAVY DUTY 
CHISEL STEEL 


This is the steel that is baffling science. 
File hard yet readily bent, not once 
but many times. 
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a 5 “SEMINOLE” STEEL Its wide hardening range is a point of 


all ee ON ie Spike Has Been Driven Through This Bi unusual merit. 
ew Analysis of Block 35 Carbon Size 


Seminole will withstand any usage to 
which it may be subjected in actual 
service. 


Seminole will reduce your chipping 
costs for you. 
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the case of most interests than for any similar time dur- 
ing the. year. The last few days of the month however 
brought a somewhat surprising increase in activity and 
hopefulness for a good morth in November is expressed 
in all localities. During the past week the General Elec- 
tric Co., Lynn, Mass, bought four lathes and on Oct. 23 
brought out a new list covering 10 additional 14 and 16- 
mch lathes. 

Automobile parts manufacturers are coming to life again 
and several have been in the market for small groups 
of machine tools. Two such firms in Worcester and one 
other Worcester manufacturer were all in the market 
during the week each placi.g an order for several tools. 
The Two-Parts Rim Mfg. Co., Worcester, bought lathes 
and milling machines, and is understood to be still, in 
the market. ©ne Boston machine tool dealer reports 
the last few days as showing the best aggregate sales of 
any similar period in many weeks. Some dealers, how- 
ever, have not felt this impetus m the market and do not 
expect much business until the election interest has 
subsided. 

The situation with machine tool manufacturers remains 
about the same. Those engaged on old orders running 
unto the new year are continuing to operate at full pro- 
duction. Some, however, in the face of rapidly decreasing 
order books have greatiy curtailed production or tempo- 
rarily closed down. Bids close Nov. 5 for a locomotive 
crane for the government docks at South Loston. 


Pittsburgh Market Remains Dull With No Buyers 


ITTSBURGH, Nov. 2.—The market for machine tools 

in this district remains unchanged, being extremely 
dull. It is claimed that not one single order of impor- 
tance has been placed during the past week. While 
some railroad and steel companies recently asked for esti- 
mates for 1921. requirements, but have provided no appro- 
priations for them, there is no indication as to when 
an active buying movement may set in and it is evident 
that there is no specific information to show when it will 
occur. Some makers think that consumers may come 
into the market soon after the first of the year, while 
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others doubt that they will do so before spring. There 
is no longer any belief that the market has been waiting 
for the presidential election but that its dullness now is 
largely due to the general readjustment and declining ten- 
dency of prices which buyers are hoping will affect ma- 
chine tools. 


Cleveland Sellers Keport Continued Dullness 


LEVELAND, Nov. 2.—Sales of a lathe here, a 

grinder there and! a drilling machine somewhere else 
alone are reported in this district. where users continue 
to wait for prices to drop. Some cealers claim they will 
continue to wait in vain, as long as labor and material 
costs continue high. A few minor advances are rcported, 
including a slight advance by the Wilmarth & Morman 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., on dril! grinders. On shapers 
for delivery subsequent to Feb. 1, 192i. the Columbia 
Alachine Tool Co., Hamilton, O., has advanced its prices 
10 per cent. Orders booked for delivery up to that time, 
will be billed at present prices. In an effort tc stimulate 
purchases, however, one Ohio machine tool manufacturer 
has lowered his prices on lathes and accessories by 20 
per cent, stating that to be the largest possible cut 
at present and all that will be made unless material 
and labor costs are reduced. This is the only reduction 
of size noted since the cut of 15 per cent on grinders 
by the Churchill-Morgan-Crittsinger, Inc., Worcester, 
Mass., announced about a month ago. 

Financial difficulties continue to beset the path of auto- 
motive interests, the latest to have trouble being the 
Templar Motors Co., Cleveland, and the Jones Gear Co, 
that city. The Chandler Motor Car Co., Cleveland, is 
understood to be operating about 20 per cent, and machine 
tool dealers still are experiencing difficulty in collecting bills 
from large concerns in Cleveland and in Youngstown, O., 
which formerly discounted their biils. 

The Automobile Machine Co., Cleveland, which was 
formed by Chandler Motor Car Co., and Cleveland Auto- 
‘nobile Co. interests, to make parts, and which acquired 
the plant of the Merit Machine Co., is being watched 
with interest. While upwards of $200,000 worth of ma- 





to all interests concerned. 


extent at least. 





Mexico Offers Large Field for American-built Machinery 


N UNUSUAL opportunity is now open to American farm implement and machinery dealers to do business 

on an extensive scale with the Mexican government. 
of agriculture of the government, an appropriation of $200,000 has just been made for the purchase of farm 
equipment to be retailed to Mexican farmers at cost pprice, and an additional appropriation of $400,000 is to 
be made for similar purpose as soon as the original appropriation is exhausted. 


In arriving at this policy of aiding the farmers, the government has met with the opposition of agricult- 
ural implement machinery dealers throughout Mexico. Repsesentation was made by these business men that their trade 
would be greatly curtailed by the adoption of the proposed policy. In meeting these objections the authori- 
ties took the position that the introduction of modern farm equipment upon the plantations of the country 
would stimulate the trade of private dealers and that in the end such action would prove of financial benefit 


In this connection it is interesting to note that Germany is making a strong effort to regain the hard- 
ware and machinery trade of Mexico which that country held in prewar days. Practically all of the whole- 
sale and retail hardware and machinery dealers in Mexico are Germans. In Tampico and a few other cities 
there are American dealers. During the war most of the German firms were barred by manufacturers of 
the United States, but with the removal of this ban they have started in to build up the business which fell 
off to a marked degree during the war. Through necessity, the German firms have been buying more or less 
farm machinery and implements in the United States, but there is every indication that they will resume 
their old trade relations with Germany as rapidly as their demands can be supplied. England also is mak- 
ing a strong bid for Mexican trade, particularly in th: matter of certain kind of farm implements. 


The administration of President Adolfo de la Huerta is committed to the policy of aiding the farmers 
of the country. He has expressed himself as believing that their greatest need is improved equipment for 
growing and harvesting crops and it is the announced purpose of the government to supply this need, to some 


According to official announcement by the department 
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IT’S THE FINISH 
THAT COUNTS 





Say, Fellas: 





You know it isn’t so 
much the start as the 
finish that counts. 
That’s the reason I’m 
so strong for them Hub- 
bard Rolls—it’s the 
finish. You can put’ 
your O. K.downonthem 
to finish strong. 
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Hubbard Steel foundry (a 


EAST CHICAGO, IND.\( 
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chive tools, including a dozen hobbing machines, pur- 
chased last spring, has been delivered to the plant in the 
last several weeks, D. Miles, who has charge of the 
Automobile Machine Co.’s plant has stated that no more 
purchases will be made until after Jan. 1. It is under- 
stood that at that time a drop forge plant will be built 
and considerable forging equipment will be bought. 

No inquiries of size are reported but a few tentative 
ones are being put out by railroads with a view only to 
determining an approximate amount for their appropria- 
tions or budgets. The Superior Steel Stamp Co., Cleve- 
land. was in the market for a furnace but is reported to 
have closed. The American Steel & Wire Co., that city 
is in the market for gear-cutting equipment. The Ritter 
Lumber Co., Columbus, ‘)., wants presses, while the 
louisville Sheet Steei Co., Louisville, O., is endeavoring 
to locate a used 24-mch x 14-foot lathe. The W. 5S. 
Tyler Co.. Cleveland, is urderstood to be in the market 
jor shears, while the Domestic Electric Co., that city, 
wants some small equipment. The W. J. Baird Maciiin- 
ery Co., Detroit, and Homer Strong, Rochester, N. Y., 
are -two dealers who are seeking equipment in Cleveland 
for prospective customers. The former wants a No. 20-C 
©. B. I. Bliss press, while Mr, Strong wants a used 36- 
inch Feilows gear shaper. 

Single inquiries for cranes alone are noted in the crane 
market. Among others, the McKinney Steel Co., Cleve- 
land, wants a 16-ton electric crane. 


Small Inquiries and Sales Prevail at Chicage 


HICAGO, Nov. 2.—Evidently following conditions im 
other markets, machine tool equipment continues in 
small demand. Business almost is at a standstill, with the 
exception of small inquiry and smaller buying of occasional 
tools. Curtailment of industry seems to have become sufti- 
ciently general to make eulargements unnecessary, with a 
resulting lack of buying. 

An interesting feature of the tractor industry, which has 
been one of the most active in the equipment field ior 
the past year or more, is the decision of the Moline Plow 
Co, tc go out of that line of production, offering its 
inaterial and equipment for sale through circulars and by 
salesmen. This places on the market considerable small 
tool equipment and a mode~ate number of machine tools. 
principally drill presses, riveting machinery and similar 
light tools. 

Prices remain tinchanged and deliveries are improving 
each week as builders get closer to the end of their order 
books. Railroads still delay closing their inquiries and 
refrain from putting out further lists. Financing is be- 
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lieved the cause of this. Some inquiry for locomotive 
cranes has been received recentiy, put other cranes are 
unusually quiet, a reflection of reduced building operations. 


Canadian Sales Drop; Sevexal Lists Expected 


RONTO, Nov. 1,—Sales of machinery and machine 

tools by dealers in Canada fell off slightly during 
the past week, but business for several months past was 
well in keeping with that of a year ago. Large lists 
continue absent, but reports that some fairly large lists 
are about to be placed before dealers now are current. 
Buying, however, has not started in the large volume an- 
ticipated. Prices are still holding firm and makers give 
little indication of any cutting. Dealers report good busi- 
ness in the rural districts. 

F. E. Willard, 4 Austin avenue, Toronto, is in the mar- 
ket for a portable sawmill, steam power, 30 or 35 horse- 
power. Westman & Baker, Ltd., 165 Adelaide street west, 
Toronto, contemplates the installation of additional equip- 
ment for the manufacture of printing machinery. Walter 
T. Johnson is manager. The Canada Asbestos & Chrome 
Co., Ltd., Coleraine, Que., is erecting an asbestos reduc- 
ing mill and is in the market for jaw _ crush- 
ers, gyratory crushers, cyclone. screens, fans, dry- 
ers and _ steam _ boilers. The Miami Axle Co, 
Ltd., St. Stephens, N. B., will rebuild its forge shop 
which was destroyed by fire last July.. The new plant 
will be 60 x 160 feet, of steel and brick construction, 
in which a full line of machinery and equipment will be 
installed. Charles H. Henstis is president. The buildings 
at Leaside, Ont., erected by the United States government 
for a munitions factory have been sold to the Canada Wire 
& Cable Co., on whose land the buildings stand. The 
new Owner proposes to equip the buildings with machin- 
ery and to operate them as an addition to its present 
plant. The Niagara, St. Catharines & Toronto railway, 
St. Catharines, Ont., is building car shops there at a cost 
of $60,000. The town of Cap de la Madeleine, Que., pro- 
poses to purchase the waterworks plant and system there 
and to extend it, installing new equipment at a cost of 
$150,000. P. L. W. Dupre, 20 St. James street, Montreal, 
has prepared plans and is receiving bids for the erection 
of a brass foundry and workshops for G. Dupont. Wil- 
liam Robichaud, Sheila, N. B., is erecting a lumber mill 
there and is interested in prices of machinery and equip- 
ment for $7000 mill. The Montreal Light, Heat & Power 
Co., 83 Craig street, Montreal, Que. will start work 
at once on the erection of a transformer house. Clark 
Bros., Ltd, Bear River, N. S., is making arrangements 
for the erection of a paper mill there to cost 3500000. 





ders for the plant close at Melbourne on Feb. 24. 





Australia Will Require Much Bisbal Rail eetint 


ORONTO, Ont., Nov. 1—D. H. Ross, Canadian trade commissioner for Australia, reports to the depart- 

ment of trade and commerce that the project of the government of Victoria for utilizing the brown coal 
resources of the state for the production of electricity presents a great opportunity for Canadian manufac- 
turers of electrical equipment. Boring operations conducted by the state mines department demonstrated the 
existence at Morvell, 80 or 90 miles from Melbourne, of over 70 square miles of brown coal area, in which 
the deposits in some instances exceed a thickness of 200 feet. 

The Morvell electric power plan comprises the erection of a plant on the coal field capable of an initial 
output of 50,000 kilowatts and labor of being developed up to a maximum of 150,000 kjlowatts. The power 
will be conveyed to Melbourne by means of a transmission line, consisting in the first stage of one line of 
towers with two 3-phase circuits, each having a capacity of 25,000 kilowatts. The total expenditure for the 
generating and transmission plant, including the outlay for installation, is estimated at about $15,000,000. Ten- 


W. C. Chappell, assistant engineer to the electricity commissioners of Victoria, will visit Canada for the 
purpose of facilitating tenders from Canadian manufacturers and will be in Toronto from Dec. 5 to 12 to give 
any information desired by those contemplating making tenders. 
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sien S > CASTINGS 


The Sivyer Service of providing 
Electric Steel Castings has for its 
objects the decrease of machining 
costs ani the increase of wearing 
quality and life. Both are a‘ tained 
by methods which begin with the 
design of the casting itself and fre- 
quently result in design improve- 
ments. 


Secondly: Sivyer Service ana- 
lyzes the functions of the casting 
and specifiesthe proper composition 
steel for the job; long experience 
with carbon and alloy steels has 
enabled us to reduce costs and 
increase quality remarkably for 
many different industries. 


Thirdly: Sivyer Service makes a 
thorough study cf the pattern and 
molding problems involved, for 
improper gating and insufficient 
risers are often the greatest wasters 
of machining labor and metal. 


Fourthly: Sivyer Service ana- 
lyzes carefully the proper annealing 
methods to be used and precisely 
controls their application. In short, 
the Sivyer Service supervises every 
step necessary to secure unfailinyly 
good castings of electric steel. From 
casting design to sand-blasting and 
tumbling, the fundamental supe- 
riority of Sivyer Steel is due to its 
men and metal. Their value is best 
proved by the fact that, although 
the production of steel castings is 
generally looked upon as a local 
one, the Sivyer market is national. 
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For many years the Dean 
Bros. Steam Pump Works 
hes used crank-shafts, like 
this, of Sieyer Electric steel 


Fatigue -Proof! 


HIS crank-shaft casting is one of many 

interesting illustrations of the merits of 
Sivyer methods and metal that have won 
for Sivyer Steel Castings their nation-wide 
market. Crank-shaft castings must be 
absolutely sound, and made of a superior 
steel so thoroughly annealed that they 
will have to the utmost that positive 
strength and resistance to crystallization 
so vital to their function. For years 
Sivyer has produced for Dean Bros. cast 
crank-shafts so free from flaws, so proof 
against crystallization, that the record 
thus made has influenced a number of 
manufacturers in different sections 
of the country to come to Sivyer for 
similar castings. 


ER STEEL 


CASTING COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
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Among New England Plants 


BOSTON.-—The Alsatian Machine Works, Ltd., 
has been incorporated to build moechinery with a 
capital stock of $25,000, by Louis M. Spencer, 
field, Mass., William P. Homans and Edward W. 
Atkinson, Brookline, Mass. 

EVERETT, MASS.— The Boston Elevated Railway 
Co. plans car shops here, according to a current 
report. 

HOLYOKE. MASS.—The Springfield Nokol Oil 
Burning Co., Ine., has been incorporated to make ol! 
burners with a capital stock of $50,000. by K. J. 
Young, Patrick J. Carmody and Harry Mason. 

LEOMINSTER, MASS.—The Progressive Mfg. Cn. 
has been incorporated with $2500 capital by B. 
Tata, John Bangrazi and Anthony Villano. 

LYNN, MASS.—The “General Electric Co. has let 
the contract for a 1l-story, 156 x 301-foot building. 

LYNN, MASS.—The Beacon Folding Machine Co. 
has been incorporated with $100,000 capital by Otis 
L. Upham, Thomas .€. Rowen, Swampscott, Mass., 
and Hiram E. Miller. 

MEDFORD, MASS.—The DeCurtis Permutation Leck 
Co. has been incorporated to make locks with a 
capita! stock of $25.000, by Lopis M. Spencer, 
Malden, Mass., Frederick A. Komlosky and Frank 
PeCurtis 

NORTH WEYMOUTH, MASS.—The Brooks-Skinner 
Co., Inc.. plans an addition to its plant, two stories, 
with a floor space of 15,000 square feet. 

SOUTH BOSTON, MASS.—The Hersey Mfg. Co, 
builder of machinery, has let the contract for a 
l-story, 50 x 100-foot factory addition, to cost 
$25,000. 

WESTFIELD, MASS.—The Vitrified Wheel Co. plans 
an addition, one story, 80 x 100 feet, to cost 
$50,000. 

WURCESTER, MASS.—The Thomas Smith (Co., 
metal puncher and bolt maker, has let the contract 
for a 1-story, 34 x 62-foot factory addition. 


POULTNEY. VT.—The Williams Machine Co. is 
opening a machine shop for the manufacture of spe- 
cial machinery, ete 

NEWPORT, R. I.—The Hydro-Carbon Burner Mfg. 
Co. has been incorporated with $100,000 capital by 
€. Robert Lynch, David M. Syme, J. K. Sullivan, 
W. P. Sheffield and Frank O'Connell. 


NORTH SMITHFIELD, R. I.—The Branch Tool Co. 
has been incorporated by Gustay A. Hoberg, A. Hoberz 
and F. G. Hoberg. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The DaCosta Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated with $75,000 capital by John P. 
O'Donnell, John W. Nichols and James J. O'Donnell, 
Worcester, Mass. 

PROVIDENCE, R. 1.—Work has been started on 
the 2-story, 100 x 180-foot addition to the wire 
manufacturing division of the National India Rubber 
Co. When completed 192 38-decker weather proof 
wire braiding machines will be installed. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The United States Auto- 
matic Indicator Co. has been incorporated with $500,- 
000 ewital by M. G. Usal. Gennaro Striano, Frank 
Maine, and Armando Scuglia. 


HARTFORD, CONN.—The city has let the contract 


for # 2-story, 50 x 125-foot machine shop for the 
fie department. 

SOUTH BREWER, ME.—The Eastern Mfg. Co, is 
erecting a 2-story, 111 x 140-foot addition to its 
finishing room. 

HARTFORD, CONN.—The Taft Carburetor Co. has 
been incorporated with $500,000 capital by W. A. 
Guile and J. J. Kinney, both of Providence, R. I., 
and L. E. White, East Weymouth, Mass. 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN.—The Paul H. Vogle Mfg. 


fo. has been ineorpocated with $45,000 capital hy 
Paul H. Vogle, Walter Vogle, Gus A. Vogle, Louis 
Nordgren and E. Klopp. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—The H. Kasden Co., 19 
Howe street, plans an addition to its foundry, 50 x 
75 feet, at a cost of $10,000. 


WEST HAVEN, CONN.—The West Haven Mfg. Co., 
22 Elm street, manufacturer of hack saws, is fe- 
ported planning a 2-story plant addition to cost 
$10,000. 


North Atlantic States 


ANDOVER, N. Y.—The Clay Cutlery Co. is erecting 
a factory buliding. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—Hider Bros., 15 Grand 
boulevard, plans a 1-story plant, 40 x 100 feet, 
for the manufacture of roller bearing specialties. 

BUFFALO.—The Rome Wire Co. contemplates a 
heating plant. 

BUFFALO.—-The Liske-Wagner Co. has been incor- 
porated to make bicycles and motors, with a capital 
stock of $15,000, by W. C. Shields, A. E. Wagner 
and C. Liske. 


CANASTOTA, N. Y¥.—The Watson Truck Corp. has 
been incorporated with an active capital stock of 
$2,150,000, by H. Canter, A. A. Kessler and J. 
Souter. 


EAST RANDOLPH, N. Y.-—The East Randolph Mfz. 
Corp. recently was incorporated with a capital stock 
of $50,000, by C. C. Tennies. R. and S. C. Henning. 


NEW YORK.—The United States Steel Frame Co., 
53 Wooster street, has completed plans for an ex- 
tension to its plant to cost $17,000. 


NEW YORK.—The American Can Co. has plans 
for a plant, four stories, 88 x 209 feet, in Balli- 
more. 


NEW YORK.—The Railway Motors has been incor- 
porated to make motor truck frames, with a capital 
stock of $60,000, hy W. D. A. Rose, L. Prasher and 
il. 8. Gray. 598 West 191st. street. 


NEW YORK.—The Electro Steel Products Corp. has 
been incorporated with an active capital stock of 
$25,000. by J. C. Warren, J. 8. Slattery and R. E. 
Weldon, 1475 Broadway. 


NEW YORK.—The Kam-Lock Switch Box Co. re- 
centiy was incorporated with « capital stock of 
$15,000, by A. Koppelson, G. Sutta and N. Frankel, 
47 West Forty-third street. 

NEW YORK.—A %40,000 factory building will be 
erected by the Colonial Mantle & Refrigerating (o., 
494 Dumont avenue, Brooklyn. The building will 
be one story, 40 x 100 feet. 


NEW YORK.—E. Wortman, 116 Lexington avenue, 
will award a contract shortly for a $40,000 factory 
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building in Netuchen, N. J.. for the General Ceramics 
€o., 50 Chureh street, New York. 


NEW YORK.—Approximately $450,000 will be ex- 
pended by the transit commission, 49 Lafayette 
street. for additional shops at its Lenox avenue and 
148th street yards. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.—The Niagara Metal 
Stamping Corp. has been incorporated with a capital, 
stock of $150,000, by C. R. Robinson and others. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The Henry Jj. Sclmeider Co. 
has been incorporated to make batteries, ete., with 
a capital stock of $100,000, by H. R. Templeton, 
il. D. Shedd and H. J, Schneider. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—The Chapin & Baker Mfg. Co. 
is having. plans drawn for an office and factory 
building, one story, 40 x 98 feet and 66 x 188 feet. 


ERIE, PA.— The Allen Machine Co. plans a found- 
ry addition, 60 x 250 feet. 


JOHNSTOWN, PA.—The Steel City Chemical Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $15,- 
000, by F. T. Heider, George W Thomas and DP. 
S. Litzinger. 


McKFES ROCKS, PA.—The Iron City Tin & 
Enameled Ware Co. has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $10,000, by Lowis F. Adelman, PF. 
B. Gardner, Robert H. Keitsch and others. 


MORRISVILLE, PA.—<. A. Pideock, 11 South 
Warren street, Trenton, N. J., plans a machine shop 
here at a cost of $30,000. 

PHILADELPHIA.—A small machine shop addition 
will be erected here by Wild & Doss. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Morris and Samuel Siegel and 
others, are organizing the Jefferson Brass Foundry & 
Mfg. Co. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Commercial Truck (Co, has 
purchasd a site for a plant at the northwest cor- 
ner of Vine and Franklin streets. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Vulean Foundry Co, is be- 
ing organized by Frank A. Moorshead, Commonwealth 
building and others. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Eastem Foundry & Machine 
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AGENTS: Pittsburgh—W. O. Beyer, 1007 Park 











—are you wasting either? 


When you figure on big reductions with a train 
of spur gears be sure to take into consideration 
the wastage of space and power. Herringbone 
Gears make direct reductions as high as 20 to |, 
thereby saving space and power losses. 

This type of gear has many other advantages: 
The action is continuous and smooth; there is 
no shock of transference from tooth to tooth; 
the teeth do not wear out of shape; the bending 
action of the load on the teeth is less than with 
straight gearing; “back-lash” is entirely absent; 


friction and mechanical losses are reduced to a 
minimum; herringbone gears can be used at 
greater velocities than any other kind. 
Herringbone Gears are hobbed from the solid 
by means of special machinery to get precision 
heretofore not attained in gear cutting. They 
are far more efficient than belts, ropes, worm 
gears or compound trains of spur gears. They 
are particularly quiet in action and cause prac- 
tically no vibration—two big advantages which 
are lacking in spur gears. 


Our descriptive booklet contains much valuable information 


concerning gears and gearing problems. 


Send for it today. 


The Falk Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Denver— Denver Engi 


- New York—M. P. Fillingham, 50 Church St. Wilkes-Barre—Vulcan Iron Works. 
@ Works. San Francisco—F. W. Grimwood, Rialto Bidg. 











FALK HERRINGBONE GEARS 
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PITTSBURGH.—The Driggs Equipment 
was incorporated with a capital stock 
by L. J. Driggs, Johnstown, Pa., W. J. Philip and 
BE. C. Johns, Roselle, N. J. 


PITTSBURGH.—The Dickinson (o., Inc., machin- 
ery, recently was incorporated with a capital stock 
o@ $5000, by William R. Seidel, Warren E. Dexter 
and Jobn T. Weeks. 


PITTSBURGH.—The Ft. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$25,000, .by J. G. Eckerman, A. P. Schaefer and 
George A. Hopper. 

READING, PA.—A contract has been awarded for 


the erection of a $40,000 factory at Oak Brook, 
near here, for the Sclwartz Motor Truck Co. 


WARREN, PA.—The Struthers-Wells Co., Penn- 





AMERY, WIS.—The Amery Auto Co. 
contract for a garage, ome story, 50 x 1 
cost about $87,000 with machinery. 


é 


ANTICO, WIS.—The foundry and machine shop 
formerly occupied by the International Hoist Co. and 
the Pioncer Iron Works has been taken over by the 
Antigo Foundry Co. The plant is undergoing re- 
habilitation. 

ASHLAND, WIS.—The Ashland Machine & Paper 
Co, has been organized with a capital stock of 
$100,000, by Jobn A. Martin and others. For the 
present the company will use the plant of the 
Bretting Iron Works, but next year plans to erect 
a foundry and machine shop of its own. 
CHIPVFWA FALLS, WIS.—New machine tool and 
other equipment will be purchased by the Yates- 
Johnson (Co., for the second unit of its machine 
works, 48 x 100 feet. The capacity of the foundry 


is also being enlarged. 

CUDAHY, WIS.—The Worthington & 
chinery Corp, has let the contract for a 4-story 
pattero shop and pattern storage extension, 
T75 feet. 

KAUKAUNA, WIS.—The Moloch 
ground for a new manufacturing 
a machine shop and erecting floor. 
75 x 150 feet. 

KFNOSHA, WIS.—The Master 
waukee, has opened negotiations with « 
locating ite works in this city, It 


i 


Co. 
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sylvania avenue, boilers, tanks, ete., plans a forge 
shop, ®8 x 140 feet and a 1-story boiler plant, 
40 x 85 feet. to cost about $100,000. 


WILKINSBURG, PA.—The Automotive Service & 


feet and 50 x 80 feet at an estimated cost 
v0, 

HOBOKEN, N. J.—The Atlantic Mfg. Co. has 
been mcorporated with a capital stock of $150,000, 
by B. C. Moore, 
Gutheil, 15 Newark street, to manufacture metal 
products. 

JERSEY CITY. N. J.—The Franklin Car Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000, 
by P. H. Glorieux, George Getzo® and others. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J.—The Live Wire Electrical 
Appliances Co., 151 Griffith street, has been or- 
ganized by Edward Mahlen and others. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J.—The H. B. Polak Mfg. Co., 
279 Magnolia avenue, has been organized to manu- 


facture electrical equipment, by Henry B. Polax 
and others. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J.—The John R. Forbes Found- 
ry & Iron Works has been organized by John Xk. 
Forbes, 505 Valley Place, South Orange, N. J., and 
others. 

TRENTON, N. J.—The Arrow Signal Mfg. Corp., 


227 East Front street, has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $200,000, to manufacture auto- 
mobile accessories, etc., by C. €. Rose and others. 


build a crane runway, 50 x 150 feet, and will in- 
stall a 5-ton electric traveling crane. 
MILWAUKEE.— ‘The Milwaukee Specialty Mfg. Ce. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000, 
to manufacture specialties, ete., by Otto P. Werner, 
Theodore W. Arnst and Albert C. Ziemann. 


MILWAUhEE.—-The Nelson Timer Co., capitalized 
at $15,000, has been chartered to manufacture gas 
engine devices by Charles Steinmetz Jr., 425 Bast 
Water street, and others. 

* MILWAUKEE.—-Members of the Birkholz Engineer- 
ing Co, Inc., 821 Merchants and Manufacturers Bank 
building, have incorporated the Mechanical Equipment 
Sales Co. with a capital stock of $5000. 


MILWAUKEE.—Instead of waiting until next 
spring as originally planned, the Milwaukee Boller 
Mfg. Co., 220 Oregon” street, has decided to start 
al once on the erection of a new plant, the machine 
shop unit to be 140 x 180 feet. 


MILWAUKEE.—A new fabricating and erecting in- 
terest has been established here by 0. Lubinski. 
He has organized the Keystone Structural Steel Co., 
711 Chestnut street, with limited shop facilities, 
pending the erection of a structural shop during the 
coming year. 


MUSCODA, WIS.—The Muscoda Mfg. Co. plans a 
factory building, two stories, 75 x 100 feet, at a 
cost of $50,000. 


PORT WASTINGTON, WIS.—The Turner Mfg. (o., 
which embaked on extensive plant enlargement pro- 
gram two months ago, has decided to defer the eréc- 
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tion of additions to its foundry and machine shop 
until early next spring. 

PRINCETON, WIS.—The Princeton Power & Light 
Co. plans a hydroelectric plant. 

RACINE, WIS.—The Armstrong Foundry Ce., which 
has been making improvements to its plant, has 
increased its capita] stock from $75,000 to $150,000. 

SCHLEISINGERVILLE, WIS.—-Zwebell Bros., 582 
Milwaukee street, Milwaukee, have purchased a site 
here on which it plans a l-story machine shop. 

SHEBOYGAN, WIS—aA 1-story addition, 40 x 100 


provements. 

WAUPACA, WIS.—Contracts have been awarded 
the Jorgenson Mig. Co. for a brass foundry, 
122 feet, to be equipped with five electric 
furnaces. 

WAUWATOSA, WIS.—The Aromatic Products 
plans a chemical plant, two stories, 40 x 80 fest, 
a cost of $60,000. 

WEST BEND, WIS.—The Combustion 
Co., 11 Boadway, New York, 
to build a new steam power . 
for the West Bend Heating & Lighting Co., at a 
cost of $145,000. 

DETROIT.—The Allen Screen Co. plans 
building, one story, 48 x 96 feet, to cost $10,000. 

DETROIT —The Stearns Register Co. plans s 
tory building, one story, 100 x 185 feet. 

DETROIT.—Tiltlock Steering Wheel Co. has 
ineoporated with a capital stock of $10,000, 
Williom F. Fliedner, 406 Edison avenue, and others. 

PETROIT.—The General Spring & Wire Co., C. L. 
Clark secretary, will build a 1-story plant, 200 
x 250 feet, costing $175,00. 


nas been 
$25,000. by Walter D. Grant, 363 Holden avenue, 
and others. 

DETROIT.—The Sterling Construction Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $125,000, by 
Fred €. Van Slyke, 515 Ford building, and others 
to do metal construction work and general engineer- 
ing practice. 

DETROIT.—The Gove Motor Car 
organized under the laws of 
thorized capital stock of 


Co. 


$500,000 


plans factory building, one story, $5 x 120 feet, 
to cost $10,000. 
JACKSON, MICH.—The 
Supply (Co. has been incorporated 
stock of $25,000. by Mark Merriman 
manufacture vulcanizing machines. 
MT. CLEMENS, MICH.-—The Sauzedde 
plans a plant, one story, 100 x 150 
of $75,000. 
CTHITCAGO.—The Chicago Steel Spring 
ed a contract for an addition to its plan 
$75,900. 
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CHICAGO.—The Mechanicai Rubber Co., 
Grand avenue. will build a coal handling plant 
£20,000. 8. B. Lincoln, 1235 South Dearborn street, 
is engineer. 

CHICAGO.—The Toymakers, Inc., 155 North Clark 
street recently was incorporated to manufacture toys, 


i 


Co. is reported planning an emameling room, 36 = 
150 feet. 
ANDERSON, IND —The “Anderson Die & Model 
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CUTS DOWN FUMES 


INERS the country over lose much valuable 
time because of dynamite fumes. And when 


.your miners lose time your production suffers! 


This condition is satisfactorily overcome by Aetna 
Gelatins, Ammonia Dynamites, and Permissible Pow- 
ders. They are becoming better known every day 
as a class of explosives which give off a surprisingly 
low amount of objectionable fumes. 


Their use in your mine will please your men, increase 
production and lower your tonnage cost. 


AETNA PRODUCTS: Dynamites, Gelatins, Permissible Powders, Black Blasting 
Powder, Sporting Powder, Smokeless Shotgun Powder, Blasting Caps, Electric Blasting 


Caps, Blasting Machines, Safety Fuse, Cordeau-Bickford, Galvanometers, 
Rheostats, Cap Crimpers, Leading Wire, Connecting Wire, Thawing Kettles, 
Storage Magazines, Etc., Btc. 


It Does the Work) 





—— ===) 
—EXPLOSIVES 


AETNA EXPLOSIVES COMPANY, INCORPORATED, 165 Broadway, New York’ 
Ala. 
Budaior N.Y. Denese aio {erties Ky Pore be” Wilkesbore, 
Duluth, Minn. Norristown, Roanoke, Va. 
Say you sow tt m Tue leon Trane Review 
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Co. and the Twin Coaster Co. have been merged with 
a capital stock of $100,000. 

ANDERSON, IND.—The Star Automotive Specialty 
Co. plans a building for the manufacture of auto 
accessories. 

ELKHART, IND.—The Ryan-Kellogg Conveyor Corp. 
recently was organized with a capital stock of 
$200,000 by H. J. Ryan, E. T. Kellogg and David 
M. Hoover. P 


EVANSVILLE, 
capitalized at $25,000, 


IND.—The Stocky Specialty Co., 
hag been chartered to manu- 
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facture automotive parts by Adolph Stocky, Frank 
Spangler and Charles Byers. 

GARY, IND.—The Universal Slag Brick & Tile Co., 
C. Mendius manager, Fifty-ninth avenue and Sixty- 
sixth street, Chicago, will build a 1-story plant 
100 x 140 feet at Gary, costing $200,000. 

HAMMOND, IND.—The Central Railway Signal Co. 
plans to rebuild two factory buildings. 


INDIANAPOLIS.—In order to make possible an ex- 
pansion program, the American Foundry (‘o. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $410,000 to $600,000. 








In the South 





Rake (Co. 
stock of 
and 0. B. 


The Farmers’ Wheel 
a capital 
Buk: 


GLASGOW, KY. 

recently was incorporated with 
5000, by J. R. Spurling, J. A. 
Gentry. 

KNOXVILLE, KY.-—The Measurite Co.. measuring 
machines recently organized with a capital stock 
of $250,000, plans a plant at a cost of $50,000. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—The Stimpson Computing Scale 
Co. is reported planning to enlarge its plant. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—The Perfect Combination Shirt 
Machine Mfg. Co. has heen incorporated by C. H. 
Soyuls, A. A. Myers and 0. D. Duffin. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—The Perfect Steam Sterilizer 
“9. has been ineorporated with a capital stock of 
$300,000, by W. E. Crutcher, J. C. Darnell and 8. 
0. Wieland. 


PIKEVILLE, KY.—The Pike Light & Power Co. 


1s reported planning improvements to its plant at 
a cost of $40.000. 
PLEASUREVILLE, Ky.—Joseph Gividen plans to 


rebuild his machine shop which was recently dam- 
aged by fire. 
WASIOTO, KY.—The Wasioto Light & Power Co. 


has been organized with a capital stock of $30,000, 
Bell and others. 


. 
Works is reported planning an addition to its plant. 
NASHVILLE, TENN.—The Automobile Bearings Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$10,000 by H. C. Jacobs, J. M. Curry and Frank 
Sanderson. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN.— The Wright-Dance Range & 
Furnace Co. has been organized with a capital 
stock of $25,000, by R. F,. Wright, J. M. Dance 
and C. 0. Pennington. 

GREENSBOR@, N. C.— The Carolina Steel & Iron 
Co. plans to enlarge its plant at an estimated cost of 
$50,000. 

RED SIRINGS, N. C.--This city plans to 
electric light and water systems. 

WILSON, N, (C€,—This city plans to 
modern electric light system. 

LAMAR, S. €.—The Lamar Power & Light Co. 
has been franchised to furnish power and light. 

CHARLESTON. 8. C.—The Baxter & Allen Iron 
Works recently was incorporated by Thomas JB. 
Allen, George E. Grimhal!l and others. 

CLIO, S. €.—Dave Stewart is reported planning to 
equip a machine shop and foundry. 

COLUMBIA, S. C.—The J. H. Minor Saw Mfg. Co., 


install 


install a 














by FE. M. 

WILILTAMSBURG, KY.—The Williamsburg Electric '* "oted planning a manufacturing plant here. 
Ce. bas been organized with a cap'tal ‘tock of GREENVILLE, 8. C.—The Peerless Pole & Ladder 
$1000. by C. Perkins and others, and will con- 9. 18 reported planning a factory building, 1-story 
atruct a power house, 30 x 60 feet. etc. 60 x 160 feet, to cost $59,000. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—-The Callendar Car Co. MILNER, GA.—P. W. Ethridge plans to make 
recently increased its capital stock from $20,000 some improvements at his power house. 
to $40,000. REBECCA, GA.—This city will install an electric 

CHATTANOOGA TENN.—The Mutual Enamel ight and water plant. 

Works Co. is having plans drawn for a foundry and TRION, GA.—The Trion Co. plans to erect a 
enamel works, to cost $300,000. l-story addition to its power house, 

DYERSRURG, TENN.—This city plans to install BIEMINGHAM, ALA.—The Conners Steel Co. plans 
an electric light and water system. an addition to its plant, 77 x 400 feet, to cost 

LENOIR CITY, TENN.—The Lenoir City Car $50,000. 

WINNIPEG, MAN.—The Waldorf Paper Products  B.ockville, Ont.; secretary-treasurer, J. A. Briggs; di- 
Co. is building an addition te its plant, two stories, recto:s, Hon. George P. Graham, Brockville, Ont. ; 

T. J. Dition and B. J. MeCormack, Welland, Ont. 


20'x 40 feet, at a cost of $20,000. Electric con- 
veyors, baling machines and sorting equipment will 
be installed at a cost of $12,000. 

ST. STEPHENS, N. B.—The reorganization of the 
Mami Axle Co., Lid., is announced and the new 
concern has increased its capital stock from $50,000 
to $200,900. It is the intention to rebuild the 
forge shop which was damaged by fire last July. The 
new plant will be 60 x 160 feet and will be modern 
in every respect. A full line of machinery and 


equipment will be installed. The officers are: Pres!- 
dent, Charles E. Henstis; vice president, James Arnold, 


MONTREAL, QUE.—The Mongolia Metal Co. of 


Canada is building an addition to its plant at a 
vost of $25,000. 
MONTREAL, QUE.—Maguire, Paterson & Palmer, 


Ltd., have been incorporated to erect a plant at a 
cost of $5,000,000. Frank B. Common and others 


we interested. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—The (Canadian Electrical Corp., 
Ltd.. has heen incorporated to manufarture electric 
railway apparatus, ete., with a capital stock of 
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$1,000,000, by Laurette Genest, Ronald B. Suther- 
land and others. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—The Simonds Canada Saw (o., 
Ltd., is building an addition, one story, 70 x 175 
feet, at a cost of $50,000. 

GRAND MERE. QUE.—The Modern Patents (o. 
has been organized to manufacture pulp and paper 
machinery, ete., and is looking for a suitable site 
on which to erect a plant. 

BRANTFORD, ONT.—The Braniford Machine & Tool 
Co., Litd., recentiy incorporated, will take over the 
plant and business of the Brantford Machine & Tool 
Co. In addition to the old line of machine and 
machine tool work the new concern will enter into 
the manufacture of garage equipment, such as bench 
presses boring tools and small ait compressors. Wil- 
liam J. Ham will take an active part in the business. 

GODERICH, ONT.—The €. H. Epps Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
has been incorporated to manufacture semi-diesel, 
marine, stationary and other engines. machinery, etc., 
with a capital stock of $40,000, by Clifford #. 
Epps. Varna, Ont., George S. Young, 40 Poulina 
avenue, and others. 

HAMILTON, ONT.—it is stated that work on the 
enlargement and rebuilding of last furnace No. 3% 
and on the third and fourth batteries of the Otto 
coke plant of the Steel Co. of Canada, Hamilton, Ont., 
has been discontinued for the present. 

NIAGARA, FALLS, ONT.—Kinsinger-Bruce, 
has been incorporated to manufacture iron, 
metals, machinery, tools, lamps, car fittings, etc., 
with $250,000 capital stock; by William H. Mr- 
Guire, 60 Victoria street; George F. Rooney, 204 
Sunnyside avenue, and others. 

UTTAWA, ONT.—-T. H. Plant, Lid., has been in- 
corporated to manufactw’e automobiles, etc. with a 
capital stock of $50,000, by F. H. Plant, Herbert A. 
Plant and others. 

ROCKWOOD, ONT.—Guarantee Batteries, Ltd., have 
heen incorporated to manufacture electric batteries, 
machinery. tools, accessories, etc., with $300,000 
capital, by Charles L. Dunbar, Leo W. Goetz, James 
Sutherland and others, all of Guelph, Ont. 

TORONTO, ONT.——The Automatic Timers, Ltd., has 
been incorporated to manufacture engines, etc., with a 
capital stock of $40,000, by Samuel King, 67 Yonge 
Street, E. Lane and others. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Westman & Raker, Lid., has 
been incorporated to manufacture machinery, etc., with 
a capital stock of $100,000, by Robert Wherry, 157 
By street, William Zimmerman and others. 


TORONTO, ONT.—The Fulton Motor. Ltd., have 
bren incorporated to manufacture motor trucks, auto- 
moles, ete., with $2,000,000 capital, by Alfred W. 
Peters, Frest M. Dillon and others 

TORONTO, ONT.—The Motor Sundries Corp., Ltd, 
has beer incorporated to manufacture automobiles. 
ete. with $500,000 capital, by Russell P. Locke, 
126 Buy street: Grant Cooper and others. 

TO"ONTO, ONT.—The Ross Electric Appliances. 
Itc. have been incorporated to manufacture electrical 
machinery, motors, ete., with $40,000 capi- 
Charles A. Barron, 268 Sherbourne, rtreet: 
John UW. Rose and others. 

TORONTO, ONT.—The Canadian Edison Appliance 
Co., Ltd.. has been incorporated to manufacture eler 
t iral srecislties, ete., with a capital stock of $525,- 


annie, 
ti. be 


00, by Wiliam A. J. Case, James B. Taylor and 
George E. Atwood. 

TORONTO, ONT.—The Precision Tool Works, Lid.. 
he been ineerporated to manufacture tools, dies, 
stempings, metal goods, ete., with $40,000 capital. 
by TPeginald Homer. 99 Strathmore boulevard; Henry 
S. Meore and others. 

TORONTO, ONT.—The Advance P.oducis, Ltd., has 


heen 
mobile heaters 


incorpo ated to manufacture paper bailers, auto- 
ete., with a capital stock of $200,000, 


by Wilfrid W. Parry, 60 Victoria street, Horace B. 
Troudiove and others. 
TORONTO, ONT.—The Canadiin lioffman Ma- 


eh'ne y.Co.. Ltd, has been incorporated to manufac- 
ture pressing machinery, ete., with a capital stock 
ow $40,000, by S E. Wedd, 18 Elm Grove avenue, 
Voy B. Whitshead, 85 Bay street and others. 
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STEEL 
ASTINGS 





Fire equipment must of necessity be powerfully 





and marvelously constructed to resist the sudden 





strains, shocks and unavoidable abuses con- 


stantly met with in the performance of their 








urgent mission. 





The manufacturers of the justly famous— 





“Seagrave” Fire Equipment realize the value of 


Farrell-Cheek Steel Castings for their exacting 





needs and specify them at all times. 






You never fail to get better castings at 







Farrell-Cheek Steel 
Foundry Co. 







“Makers of castings thal are a little 
better than the next best.” 







Sandusky, Ohio 






Local Representatives and Offices: 





Cleveland, Ohio, and New York 
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Steel Works Scrap 
WEAVY MELTING STF® 


| BPE ETESTTET eee: 
New York (dealers) 
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LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Pittsburgh, billet and bloom crops. $32.00 to 33.00 


SHOVELING STEEL 


KNUCKLES, COUPLERS AND SPRINGS 
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COMPRESSED SHEETS 
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Iron Mill Scrap 


RAILROAD WROUGH™ 
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lron and Steel Scrap Prices 


CORRECTED TO TUESDAY 





NOON 
YARD WROUGHT 
DETR nn. cc censee dances cocesenee aeen 
astern Pennsyivania, No. 1......$25.0U Ww Z0.uU 
ee) WRUUGH: 

New York, long (dealers)........$22.50 to 23.00 

BUSMELING 
Chicago, No. 1....... eveeeees $19.75 to 20.25 
Chicago, No. 2....... evceeseee 10.75 to 11.25 
, (2 Bececedbedbeccé 20.00 Wo 21.00 
 - ie “Se eee pera 16.75 to 17 25 
SS SS eae ae + 19.00 to 19.50 
Buwfalo No. 1......... Sho ccoes + 19.00 to 20.00 
Cincinnati, No. 1............+.++. 20.00 to 21.00 
astern Pennsylvania, No. 1..... 17.00 to la.wu 
BU BU. Bini ccccccdssccccee O8Ot0 O68 

MACHINE SHUP IURNINY 
tee eeeeeetwaneeeess oHl5.00 to 15.50 
ee eres Heh cccces 8.59 to 9.00 
y .00 to 19.00 
.75 to 12.00 
50 te 14.50 
-50 ve 14.00 
9.00 to 9.50 
PUES nln And dd cb decced > ves eee 8.00 to 8.50 
eC eee eee 10.00 to 11.50 
NT nak 00 covelipecedes 16.00 te 13.00 
OR SS See. eee 12.49 W in.vu 
Boston (dealers) ..........00.. 12.00 to 13.00 
LAST IRON BORINGS 
POM. Zan ccocsce etbboseces $16.50 to 17.50 
SED sda ccocteve Seetccece 11.00 to 11.50 
Bastern Pennsylvania ........... 22.00 to 23.00 
Kasten Pennsylvania (chemical).. 24.0 to 24.00 
Ce er ee 16.00 to 16.50 
ie MOD le os ccanectedtese 11.00 to 11.50 
.. i ser segeen 11.50 to 12.00 
EEE caliities 00s cote éscewe 17.50 to 18.00 
New York (dealers’ price)....... 16.50 to 17.00 
SN Ek Secs csc abtetecnses 13.50 to 14.50 
UNIS Ob i 60 kcectibecesess 10.00 te 12.00 
_ ek ae. soeeee 17.5v Wo id.0t 
DOOR GED cc cvictencccces 15.00 to 16.00 
MIXED BORINGS AND TURWINGS 
(For blast furnace use! 

Eastern Pennsylvania ........... $15.09 to 15.50 
Boston (dealers) ..... ee 11.00 to 12.09 
oe eer a ee - 16.00 vo 16.50 

'RUw AALES 
a 2 Oa aera $52.00 to 53.00 
New York (dealers)............. 42.00 to 43.00 
SED. cumshecesecce dibes se . 42.50 to 43.00 
bastern Pennsylvania .......... 45.00 to 46.00 
DE .« dikdedde-ss cs dates b¥% 34.00 
wea... die es c ccs cee 46 00 to 47.00 
i BM ‘ren edccdasubbetacs 38.00 to 38.50 
JR eae, Se 36.00 to 37.00 

SES “abuse veusecctne 

NN nk oc cd ncccbthéccces 25.00 to 27.59 

‘RON MAILS 
GET) 6henacdcctkethecve cad $33.50 to 34.00 
Pr ‘atbecbedennibees see 31.00 to 32.00 
ED ‘adesesects Aéntece 30.00 to 31.00 
ge ees eee 


‘ Te 26.00 We zi. 
PIPES AND FLUES 


* uecunati 


SED scaeands oiccdactihacds . -$15.50 to 16.00 
0 Eee eee .. 22.50 te 24.00 
DT DEES EAs oc'cce cadtides esos 11.00 to 11.50 
OR 14.50 to 15.00 
ee oe Shab < 18.00 to 19.00 
GRATE BARS 
ee cs... dosha endesiine $24.00 to 24.50 
SD \e vweneneSocnpeednblets 29.00 to 20.90 
a Fara ye sie ae 19.00 te 19.59 
i . nsoienpeebnrnanneseah 22.00 to 23.00 
O88 Rr ree 23.00 to 24.00 
Kastern Pennsylvania ........... 27.00 to 29.00 
rune FLASHINGS 
ee NR $20.09 to 21.99 
CS FERED - Sine ce beneecchen 13.99 te 18.50 
a. 2 aes ae a 18.00 to 19.04 
Boston (dealers) .......0.0-05s 10.00 to 11.69 
PRNEE | 0sbbs.ccepa nae eaumes ecu 19.00 to 20.00 
FORGE SCRAP 
RED snocgapesscnnveks oo BASS 1081.98 
astern Pennsylvania. No. 1...... 17 00 to 18.00 
oem «+++ 10.00 to 11.00 
ARCH Be «S anD TRANS: 

Pebctand s os eechenciel $36.00 to 36.50 
ae: GE “vv cibdas odamecod as -.- 31.00 to 31.50 
ANGLE enna 06 to $4.80 

Ge ach atosd cvs cecenneseue 34. 0 34. 
ED Ane vouddacocce asaeene’ 27.50 to 22.00 


ison iand Steel Werks Scrap 


AXLE TURNING? 


BEES, ¢ 640 08 6S 60808 $21.00 to 22.00 
Western Pennsylvania .......... 1.00 te tye 
Boston (dealers) .............. 12.00 to 14.00 
St. Misc «caste 0s 0060068 12.00 to 12.50 


GROSS TONS DELIVERED TO CONSUMER 
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tet eeeeeeweeseceeeees $l5.00 to 15.50 


E> IDL. «denies cdeadas 13.00 to 14 ow 
ME. ech case cosccebadespecce SEO e 10. 
Chengd once ccccccccccccccce 17.00 to 17.60 


STEEL CAR AXLES 
Pittsburgh . 0.6... eee eeeeee es -$42.00 to 48,00 
Kastern Pennsylvania 





PU: SaWGieeS hee cco ces ones D0 
St Louis eee 50 
evcece ceses .00 
DE  ceesscosdcdeces .00 
New York (dealers) 00 
Birmingham ......... .00 
Boston (dealers) 29.00 
SD, “enddients evweccocecocese 29.00 
SHAFTING 
Fastern Pennsylvania ........... $32.00 to 33.00 
Ble: -Cdeenckabkescceees +» 30.00 to 30.50 
New York (dealers)........ «+++ 25.00 to 26.00 
SD. wee606be0eb0 Wovetas +++ 33.00 to 33.50 
Boston (dealers) .............. 28.00 to 29.00 
Iron Foundry Scrap 
CAR WHEELS 
...... 4. Berna $40.00 to 41.00 
Pittsburgh. steel .......... ++e++ 27.00 to 28.00 
. SR reeneeees = 34.00 to 34.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania, iron........ 39.00 te 41.00 
tlevetand ur cb cbdeusadbecedse $ ‘ ’ 
SRS SSeeer 33.00 wo 23.50 
EE cccvecnantnst bedse 37.00 to 38.00 
Birningnam, fron .......... 2s “ 
Rirmingham, tram car........... 27.00 to 30.09 
Boston (consumers) ............ 33.00 to 34.00 
New York, fron ............... 8h.00 to 36.00 
FES OO RS See 25.00 to 26.00 
"9. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Pittshurgh, cupola ............. $39.00 to 40.00 
en ape 28.50 to 30.00 
Fastern Pennsylvania, cupola...... 36.00 to 28.00 
Cleveland. cupole hah Geeead 8.50 to x8 
New York cupola (dealers)....... 35.00 to 36.00 
Cincinnati, No. 1] machinery cupola 
ST. . Mittin aeie's see's Seenn R4 AN tA RK AA 
DD Shbcs Deaskdbsecesceatnee 33.00 te 34.00 
Birmingham, cupola ............ 31.00 te 32.99 
My MS SES ccc cdccocceae 30.00 to 30.50 
St. Louis. agricultural........... 29.00 to 29.50 
ED. dntank scGnieuss <o¥s oes 37.00 toe 38.00 
Boston (consumers) ........ - 40.00 to 41.00 
RC ee ae ita 39.00 to 40.00 
HEAVY CAST 
New York (dealers)............. $32.00 to 33.00 
DE - cbducsd biudiee sateen bot ZT ete es 
RRS. Ste niente 30.00 to 31.00 
CR Ree a 29.00 to 29.50 
Boston (consumers) ............ 33.00 to 34.00 
WALLEABLE 
Pittsburgh, railroad ............ $31.00 to 32.00 
Pittsburgh, agricultural ......... 23 00 to 30.00 
A nn. cc ccclnsnee 26.00 to 26.50 
Chicago, agricultural ...... .... 25.50 to 26.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania, ailroad..... 27 00 to 28.00 
Cleveland. railroad ............ 31.00 to $Z.00 
Cleveland, agricultural .......... 26.00 ta 27.40 
St. > ae 21.00 to 21.56 
St. Louis, agricultural .......... 20.00 to 20.50 
Cincinnati, railroad ............ 29.00 
Cincinnati. serieuitural ........ - RAN tay om 
DED. Seb 66es cedicbce 25.00 to 26.00 
ght ete eRe lee: .00 to 30.00 
SUED 5 nnace wawedbinti+.on secs 21.00 to 22.00 


Miscellaneous Scrap 
REROLLING RAILS 


5S feet and over 
Pittsburgh district . .......... $37.00 to 38.00 
CN et Cees ig seeeesee 30.00 to 32.00 
Fastern Pennsylvania ......... . 24 99 to 25.00 
DS ERS aR eR ++++- 33.00 to 34.00 
iy i Cebicebdcdeoces «+++ 30.00 to 30.50 
Birmingham ......... has edccods 30.00 to 31.00 
BE. MENENE “wiiwcndccoss coc 30.00 to 31.00 
LOCOMOTIVE Tires : 

bsdicouee ts eeeeeeeees «$16.50 to 17.00 

a: wee. ¢esbe bobdebeéecacese 17.00 to 17.50 


BOILER PUNCHINGS 
EE LI I ic seca $24.59 to 25.00 
27.00 te 28.00 
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When the Scrap Market Is Dull 


While seeking a more favorable market the best form in pas 
which:to hold your sheet scrap, etc., and, the form that 

always commands the best prices is the dense hydrauli- 

cally compressed bundle. 








Thus less storage space is required—under roof to pre- 
vent loss from corrosion; and because of greater car ton- 
nage under minimum car rate, you add from 25% to 50% 
freight savings to your profits. 


For greatest compression, largest daily output, at lowest 
operating cost, use 





LOGEMANN =i PRESSES 


Youcan enjoy the advantageof the accumulatedexperience 
from hundreds of Logemann scrap bundling presses now 
in use. 


They embody a simplified mechanism that requires no 
special skill to operate rapidly. Press and pump are so 
designed that all the motive power applied is utilized, 
thus reducing power cost. 





Powerfully built, all working parts constructed to resist 
the severest strains—selected material, first class work- 
manship—all minimize upkeep cost and insure lasting 
efficiency. 











A medium sized press is shown; there are smaller and 
larger sizes in standard models. 


Advise character and daily tonnage of your scrap and lei us 
suggest press best suited to your requirements. 









3126 Burleigh Street 


Logemann Brothers Co. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Builders of Baling Presses and Hydraulic Machinery 


Say you saw it in Tue Iron Terave Review 









New Trade Publications 











WELDING AND CUTTING.—The Bastian-Blessing 
Co., Chicago, has published a 36-page illustrated 
booklet in which weiding and cutting equipment ts 


in detail. 
Conveyor (Co., Edkhart, 


described and illustrated 


CONVEYOR.—The Godfrey 
Ind., has published a 16-page illustrated booklet in 
which on overhead conveying system for the trans- 
portation of coal is described and illustrated. 


RUCKETS.—A small colored folder containing 6 
discussion of lever arms, rated capacities and §-bends, 
as applied to clamshell buckets, is being circulated 
by the Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh. 


CHARGING EQUIPMENT.—The Cutler-Hammer Mfg 


Co., Milwaukee, has published an 8-page illustrated 
bulletin in which charging equipment for miner's 
lamp batteries is deseribed and illustrated. 


PNEUMATIC TOOLS.—<A 4-page illustrated folder 
‘as been issued by the Independent Pneumatic Tool 
o., Chicago. in which pneumatic tools are illustrated. 


These include air drills, hammers. motor hoists, etc. 


CONTROL.—A booklet of 48 pages 
has beer published by the Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, containing a discussion of some of the 
problems involved and a deseription of apparatus used 


STEEL MILL 





machinery. The booklet is 
showing various control 


steel mill 
illustrations 


motor-driven 
replete with 
Panels. 

VENTILATORS.—-The Merchant & Evans Co., Phila- 
delphia, is circulating a 20-page illustrated bulletin 
in which metal ventilators for use en industrial 
structures and other buildings are described and illus- 
trated. 

STEEL BUILDINGS.—Industrial steel Luildings of 
the standardized type are described and illustrated 
in a folder being circulated hy the Steel Fabricating 
Corp., Harvey. Ill These buildings are furnished 
m three types. 

SAND TEMPERING.—The American Foundry Equip- 
ment Co., which hag been merged with the Whiting 
Corp., New York, is circulating an illustrated booklet 
in which the use of sand cutting machines in a 
malleable foundry is described. 

POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY.—The A. 
& F. Brown (©o., Elizabethport, N. J., is circulating 
a 150-page illustrated booklet in which power ftrans- 
mission machinery and equipment are described anJ 
Llustrated. Full data and specifications are given. 


cranes, bridge and 
pillar and jib 


CRANES. 
santry § cranes, 
are described and illustrated in a 32-paye 


Electric 
hand 


traveling 
power cranes, 









illustrated booklet recently published by the Northern 


Engineering Works, Detroit. 


MOLDING MACHINE.—The Whiting Corp., New 
Yo.k, is circulating a 16-page illustrated booklet in 
which molding machines are described and illustrated. 
These machines are of the one man, hand and 
foot operate? type and require no power and no 
special skill to operate, according to the booklet. 


ARC WELDING.—-The Westinghouse Electrie & Mfc. 
Co., East Pittsburgh. Pa., has published a 24-page 
bulletin, containing a number of treatises on the 
analysis of are welding principles and processes. The 
treatises are reprints from various technical papers 
and magazines. 

CLAMSHELL BUCKETS.—A type of clamshell 
bucket designed to meet the requirements of steel 
works in handling broken slag, limestone and hard 
ores, is described and illustrated in a folder being 
circulated by the Biaw-Knox Co., Pitisburgh. The 
toider gives specifications, etc. 

ELECTRIC HOIST.—A _ cardboard folder is being 
circulated hy the Shepard Electric Crane & Host 
Co., Montour Falls, N. Y., in which electric hoists 
for the handling of heavy material are described and 
illustrated. These hoists may be either controlled 
from the floor or from a cage. 





in solving the poblems cncountered ir the control of cranes, ete., 
Business Changes Recently Announced by the Trade 
OR the purpose of affording Pittsburgh, with executive offices in as the Wayman-Taylor-Ward Co. 
better facilities for eastern the Frick building has opened sales Messrs. Wayman and Taylor pre- 
foundrymen to secure their foundry offices in the Union arcade, Pitts- viously have handled this work. 
supplics, the S. Obermayer Co., burgh The location of the offices have 
Chicayo, Cincinnati and Pittsburgh, ie eet been changed to 403 Real Estate 
manufacturer of foundry supplies, The Goyer Co., Inc., Hartford, Exchange building, Detroit. 
furnace cement, etc, has  estab- Conn., maker of electrical hardware 
lished a branch office and ware- and latch knitting needles, is mov- ae ae 
house at Blanchard and _ Ferry ing its factory to Willimantic, The Combustion Engineering 
streets, Newark, N. j., with H. E. Conn., having taken over the lease Corp., 11 Broadway, New York, 


formerly of Chicago in 


Steinmetz is 


Beckman, 
charee. G. H. east- 


ern sales manager. 


% * >» 

The Union Chain Co., Seville, 
O., has removed to Lodi, O., and 
is to be reorganized with a cap- 
ital of $300,000. 

et, et 

The Joseph O'Neill Wire Works 
has removed its office from South- 
port, Conn., to Port Chester, N. Y.. 
where it will be equipped 
for handling its 

. =. 


better 
business. 


Allerton Foundry Co., Niles, 
Mich,, capitalized at $50,000, has 
purchased the plant of the Tate 
Mfg. Co., for use in the manufac- 
ture of gray iron castings. O. R. 
Allerton is president. 

ae 


The Eastern Fuel Co., affiliiated 
with the Reilly-Peabody Fuel Co., 





held by the Poster-Stewart Co. of 
the old Turner silk mill. 


* * * 


The Salem Mfg. Co., Naugatuck, 
Conn., a $100,000 corporation, and 
the Ludington Cigarette Machine 
Co., Waterbury, Conn., have filed 
final certificates of dissolution, and 
the United States Electric Co., New 
London, Conn., a preliminary cer‘i 
ficate of dissolution, with the secre- 
tary of state. 


oe 
The Detroit branch office of 
the Wetmore Reamer Co. Mil- 


waukee, has formed a new com- 
pany to handle the sale of that 
company’s expanding reamers in 
Michigan, exclusive of the north- 


ern peninsula. James J. Ward 
has resigned as assistant sales 
manager of the Wetmore com- 


pany to become one of the three 
members of the new firm, known 








has acquired control of the busi- 
ness of the Pulverized Fuel Equip- 
ment Corp., formerly located at 
30 Church street, New York. The 
Combustiori company now is able 
to offer stokers as well as spe- 
cial systems of pulverized fuel 
equipment. It takes over the en- 
tire organization of the Pulverized 
Fuel Equipment Corp., including 
V. Z. Caracristi as consulting en- 
gineer. 


* * * 
The Ericksen Pattern & Mfg. 
Co., Beaver Dam, Wis., now is 


owned by and is under the active 
management of James Ericksen 
and J. A. Schauer, who have ac- 
quired the one-third interest of 
C. L. Larson, one of the found- 
ers of the company. The prin- 
cipal products are wood and metal 
patterns and other supplies for 
the foundry molding floor. 
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SVE 0. OO OD. @ 40) 33. 
atm! AIRCO ACETYLENE 
Saat) AIRCO SERVICE 


welded instead. Re- 
sult, made perfect and 
approximately $60 
saved. Thisis efficien- 
cy. 

Your customer will not 
hesitate in accepting 
a welded casting pro- 
vided the work is done 
by an experienced 
welder, and good prod- 
ucts are used. 

Airco products are good 
products. And, what is 
just as important to you 
— Airco Oxygen and 


Acetylene Service is Good 
Service. 























ALRCO 
PRODUCTS 
XYCEN 
> ACETYLENE 
nd WELDING AND CUTTING 
fe APPARATUS AND SUPPLE 
At YLENE NERAT * 
ab 


AIR REDUCTION COMPANY inc 


NEW YORK 
AIRCO SERVICE-A DISTRIBUTING STATION NEAR EVERY AIRCO USER 
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THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Iron and Steel 


rol . T0¢ 
Mill Sheet Schedule 


Black 
ee Ge Gs See 


ROSIE NOE ey OR — 
TR Be ceveesse ccenccuetve osdscoues +10¢ 
Ne. 28 (carloads)......... Seneneecean Base 
TR cn cscocccesaccces sebseous mi —05e 
Bee, GB-OS cccccccccccsccccccocccccs —10¢ 
Bee, FB-B6 nw cccccccccs svabe+vésbosen —15¢ 
eR BEER oc cccqcccceseces candesees - —B0c 
Nes. 15-16 ...cccccceces caccdeontsse.. Se 
Nos. 18-14 ........ ededccenccescenas, =n 
Bee, BO-ED ..cccdccpecscnoceves eveee —BBe 
Standard Sizes 

Gages Nos. 12 to 30 inclusive, 24, 26, 28 and 

30 inches 72, 84, 96 and 120 inches 














ong. for and length to added. 
Freight Rates 
Effective Aug. 26 but subject to revision 
official tariffs 
PIG IRON 
Mahoning and Shenango valleys to 
Greens. ccccccccvecondncsesscecs $1.96 
Memeth, BB. Jicccccvestocecedécecs 6.72 
BOER cccvcccccesesceesceseetees 7.28 
Philadelphia... cccccccccceccsccess 6.32 
Pittebergn ccc cc ccc cn ceseccccccese 1 
GR, BOWED  cccccccecceesocceseceias 6.44 
Minneapolis, St. Paul........-+.+«+ 7.60 
Buffalo to: 
Alem, Fh. Tu cosscocecesvcccesess $2.52 
New England (rail)........-.++.++. 46 
New York and Brooklyn (rail)...... 5.46 
Virginia furnaces to: 
 Midewetbetsetcoccavecd $5.74 
ee HE «ccdenbicorcceccccese 6.26% 
J City, Newark....... 6.16 
Birmingham, Ala., to: 
DEE np veeeebseecetececcescoss $10.665 
Geeta kc eccccedscccccccccccce . & 
GRCRRD  cccccccccccccccecesecces 6.66 
GEN cc ccccccccccccceccces 6.66 
Remisttee, . Gs _ cesedcscacvecese 4.12 
Minneapolis, St. Paul ...........- 9.73 
WOE cccccccces eeedeeneceoe 10. 
PRREEED weccccesencicese teoid 8.665 
966 seuedons gubenccenes. ae 
SD, > Gb. cendawaed beapuseces 4.25 
ED ci 1 bd o eakae ee sectibescet 5.375 
Chicago to 
Pt - studdpsteuhbenesetes $4.725 
Minneapolis, St. Paul .......... —_ 
y Ee  Seecesesevccccccess «+ 1.89 
Dt svdacasetahebancdewheesionn 6.07 
Loksiweechbbstoocece ++ 3.725 
Ironton and Jackson, 0., to 
PED: ona d6ecdueedben Gete nde ut ou $5.32 
SED eccesseuescocedbsoeeessd 2.52 
oecededhesseseboneosese 3.36 
DE aes centcteecteéedeennbees 3.64 
SNEED onnccascccnddeedsocee : 22 
Minneapolis, St. Paul............. 0 
FINISHED AT SRIAL 
=~ carloads, per 100 a 
i ¢eedesesedesees ses 0 cit 
Pailadaiphta mecmpmees 
occgenconecesosecnsse 41.5 cents 
DD © ccdqwédécensenseguawe 29.5 cents 
TL | cneeumeusanedtonteke 33.5 cents 
nn, .4cadodkeneeeseeetutes 24.0 cents 
ME” ovtncsesdnoee02bese 32.0 centa 
DD . cconteceitbibéeccdecs 88 0 cents 
TTT eT eee 32.0 cents 
Minneapolis and St. Paul....... 66.0 cents 
96bousoetebnwéelesene« $1.32 
SLM dock nails deen'euted se ATY cents 
a? Sn acasedeeeds ceoce 51.5 cents 
DED. setesdekadconaees 76.5 cents 
Pacific coast (all rail)....... $1.665 
Pacifie const (tin plate)...... 1.665 
OO  ccrttpnecans AND LONG TERNE 
No. pendbeaess Nees dnadaeema + 
No. E+ Gab sokad cacedveesscevecececte +25¢ 
ee ERS a 
DC. 4 dns wdube cenedececcesenese +15¢ 
DE ED «weedtceccéeet ceatccontéa —30¢ 
SL PEED 0.00 a606000e6t cocceedbees . — 5c 
an EEE eeceucecscegtocctes oceee —~600 
Wn nani —T5e 
OG. TERS © sce dapeccscds dime c cope «-- —O0e 
Nne 18.171 —1 an 
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Standard 
Widths—24-26-28-30-36 and 48 inches. 
Lengths—72-84-96-120 and 144 inches. 
Extras for width and length te be added. 


Tubular Goods 


Pittsburgh basing discounts to jobbers in carloads. 
Steel Pipe 


STANDARD WEIGHT _....... 


Butt Weld 
B vanized 
js ee and }%-inch 47 to50% 20% todd 





Butt 
1 to S-imeh...... 52 055% 3814 to 42 


Lap Weld 
i ee 45 to48% 32% to 36 
2% to 6-inch.... 48 to51% 385% to 39 


EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
_ % and %-inch 2° te 4676 25% to 29 


% to 1%-inch. 52 oes 39% to 43 
2 to S-inch....... 53. to 56 40% to 44 
Lap Id 
os . ee ee 45 w48% 383% te3T 
2% to 4-inch..... 48 to5l 36% to 40 
4% to 6-inch 47 tw 50 35% to 39 
7 to 8-inch...... 43 w46% 29% tw 33 
9 to 12-inch...... 38 tw41% 24% tw 28 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG PLAIN 

Butt Weld 
OR * wed viertés 39 to 42 28% to 32 
% to 1%-ineh.... 42 t0 45 3114 to 35 
2 to 2%-inch..... 44 to47% 38% to 37 
Lap Weld 
ee ee 37 w40% 27% te3l 


2% to 4-inch.... 39 t042%% 2914 to 33 
4% to 6-inch.... 38 to41% 2854 to 82 
7 to &-ineh...... 33 36% 19% to 23 


Wrought Iron Pipe 
Pittsburgh basing discounts to jobbers in carloads 
THREADS AND COUPLINGS 

Butt Weld 


s4-tnch 1 $ 
- Seectede 5 

— %two%%% + 
% to 


2 ‘ 
3% to 6-inch.. 22% to 30% 


points less than above 
EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 


Black Galvanised 
9 35 


= YS 

Me: waceudé 13% to 23 6% te 
Hing oo 1s oats” 4 te 83 
% to 1%-inch ae to 34% 9% te 19 
eae 21% to 29 8 
2% to 4-Inch... 28% ante 110 wis 
4% to 6-inch.. ia3d to ante 10% te 18 
a 

DOUBLE EXTRA NG, PLAIN EN 
¥%-ineh 15% to+39% 3% er 1 

- sé te +5 
Kine ol metas thet 
Ltn oss 3 00 
Yee | tai Tess 
Oe 16% to+ 7 
eis ae etl 











